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CHAP. XIII. 

Of the memorable things that happened in the world Jrom 
the death of Joshua to the war of Troy; which was about 
the time qfJeplUha. 

SECT. V. 

Of Gideon, and of Dadalus, Sphinx, Minos, and others that lived 

in this age. 

JLlEBORA and Barac being dead, the Midianites, assisted 
by the Amalekites^ infested Israel. For when under a judge 
who had held them in the fear of the Lord, they had 
enjoyed any quiet or prosperity, the judge was no sooner 
dead, than they turned to their former impious idolatry. 
Therefore now the neighbouring nations did so master them 
in a short time, (the hand of God bemg withheld from their 
defence,) as to save themselves they Pcrept into caves of 

P Jodg^. vi. 
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the mounUUDa, and other the like places of hardest access ; 
tbetr enemies possessing all the pluns and fruitful valleys ; 
and in harvest time by themselves, and the multitude of 
tbetr catde, destroying all that grew up, covering the fields 
as thick as grasdioppers ; which servitude lasted seven 



Then the Lord by his angel stirred up <) Gideon the son 
of Joash, afiterwards caUed Jerubbaal ; whose fear and un- 
willingness, and how it pleased God to hearten him in his 
enterprise, it is both largely and precisely set down in the 
holy scriptures: as also how it pleased God by a few select 
persons, 'namely 300 out of 3^,000 men, to make them 
know that he only was the Lord of hosts. Each of these 
SOO, by Gideon^s appointment, carried a trumpet, and light 
in a pitcher, instruments of more terror than force, with 
which he gave the great army of their enemies an alarum ; 
who hearing so loud a noise, and seeing (at the crack of so 
many pitchers broken) so many lights about them, esteeming 
the army of Israel to be infinite, and strucken with a sudden 
fear, they all fled without a stroke stricken; and were 
slaughtered in great numbers, two of their princes being ' 
made prisoners and slain. In his retiun, the Ephraimites 
began to quarrel with Gideon, because he made war with- 
out their assistance, being then greedy of glory, the victory 
being gotten ; who, if Gideon had failed, and fallen in the 
enterprise, would no doubt have held themselves happy by 
being neglected. But Gideon appeasing them with a mild 
answer, followed after the enemy, in which pursuit being 
tired with travel, and weary even with the slaughtering of 
his enemies, he desired relief from the inhabitants of Suc- 
coth, to the end that (his men being refreshed) he might 
overtake the other two kings of the Midianites, which had 
saved themselves by flight. For they were four princes of 
the nations which had invaded and wasted Israel ; to wit, 
Oreb and Zeeb, which were taken already, and Zebah and 
Salmunna, which fled. 

Gideon being denied by them of Succoth, sought the like 

^ Judges VI. 8. ^ Judges ri. and yii. 
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PhOBONBUS^ Sl'HBNBLUS, 

Apis, Danaus, 

Argus, Lyncbus, 

PiRAsus, Abas, 

Phorbas, Acrisius, 

Triopas, Pblops. 
Crotopus, 

After the translation to Mycenae, Mar. Scotus finds these 
lungs: 

Pbrsbus, Sthbnblus, Eurysthbus. 

, I The sons of Pelops by Hippodamia: Atreus 
rp I "'y Europe had Agamemnon and Menelaus. 

Agambicnon, Tisambnus, 

JBgysthus, Pbnthilus, and 

Orbstbs, Combtbs. 

Of these kin^, Mercator and Bunting leave out the two 
first and the last ; be^nning with Eurystheus, and ending 
with Penthilus. In Tlsamenus^s time the Heraclidse re- 
turned into Peloponnesus, of which hereafter. 

The contemporaries of Barac and Debora were, Midas, 
who reigned in Phrygia, and Ilus, who built Ilium ; with 
others mentioned in our chronological table, as contempora- 
ries with Debora. 

SECT. V. 

Of Gideon^ and of Dtedaku, ^^titx, Minos, and others that lived 

in this age. 
DEBORA and Barac being dead, the Midianites, assisted 
by the Amalekites, infested Israel. For when under a judge 
who had held them in the fear of the Lord, they had en- 
joyed any quiet or pro^rity, the judge was no sooner 
dead, than they turned to their former impious idolatry. 
Therefore now the neighbouring nations did so master them 
in a short time, (the hand of God being withheld from their 
defence,) as to save themselves they P crept into caves of 

p Judg. vi. 
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the mountains, and other the like places of hardest access ; 
their enemies possessing all the plmns and fnutful valleys ; 
and in harvest time by themselves, and the multitude of 
their cattle, destroying all that grew up, covering the fields 
as thick as grasshoppers; which servitude lasted seven 
years. 

Th«i the Lord by his angel stirred up 4 Gideon the son 
of Joash, afterwards called Jerubbaal ; whose fear and un- 
willingness, and how it pleased God to hearten him in his 
enterprise, it is both largely and precisely set down in the 
holy scriptures : as also how it pleased God by a few select 
persons, ^ namely 300 out of 3^000 men, to make them 
know that he only was the Lord of hosts. Each of these 
SOO, by Gideon''s appointment, carried a trumpet, and light 
in a pitcher, instruments of more terror than force, with 
which he gave the great army of their enemies an alarum ; 
who hearing so loud a noise, and seeing (at the crack of so 
many pitchers broken) so many lights about them, esteeming 
the army of Israel to be infinite, and strucken with a sudden 
fear, they all fled without a stroke stricken; and were 
slaughtered in great numbers, two of their princes being 
made prisoners and slain. In his return, the Ephraimites 
began to quarrel with Gideon, because he made war with- 
out their assistance, being then greedy of glory, the victory 
being gotten ; who, if Gideon had failed, and fallen in the 
enterprise, would no doubt have held themselves happy by 
being neglected. But Gideon appeasing them with a mild 
answer, followed after the enemy, in which pursuit being 
tired with travel, and weary even with the slaughtering of 
his enemies, he desired relief from the inhabitants of Suc- 
coth, to the end that (his men being refreshed) he might 
overtake the other two kings of the Midianites, which had 
saved themselves by flight. For they were four princes of 
the nations which had invaded and wasted Israel ; to wit, 
Oreb and Zeeb, which were taken already, and Zebah and 
Salmunn% which fled. 

Gideon being denied by them of Succoth, sought the like 

•> Jtidgcfi vi.8. ' JudjrcM vi. and vii. 
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relief from the inhabitants of Penuel, who in like sort re- 
fused to succour him. To both of these places he threatened 
therefore the revenge, which in his return from the prosecution 
of the other two princes he performed ; to wit, that he would 
tear the flesh of those of Succoth with thorns and briers, 
and destroy the inhabitants and city of Penuel. Now why 
the people of these two cities should refuse relief to their 
brethren the Israelites, especially after so great a victory, if 
I may presume to make conjecture, it seems likely, first, that 
those cities set over Jordan, and in the way of all invasions 
to be made by the Moabites, and Ammonites, and Midian- 
ites into Israel, had either made their own peace with those 
nations, and were not spoiled by them ; or else they know- 
ing that Zeba and Salmunna were escaped with a great part 
of their army, might fear their revenge in the future. Se- 
condly, it may be laid to the condition and dispositions of 
these men, as it is not rare to find of the like humour in all 
ages. For there are multitudes of men, especially of those 
which follow the war, that both envy and malign others, if 
they perform any praiseworthy actions for the honour and 
safety of their own country, though themselves may be as- 
sured to bear a part of the smart of contrary success. And 
such malicious hearts can rather be contented that their 
prince and country should sufier hazard, and want, than that 
such men as they mislike should be the authors or actors of 
any glory or good to either. 

Now Gideon, how or wheresoever it were that he re- 
freshed himself and his weary and hungry soldiers, yet he 
followed the opportunity, and pursued his former victory to 
the uttermost : and finding Zeba and Salmunna in ^ Karkor, 
(suspecting no further attempt upon them,) he again sur- 
prised them, and slaughtered those 15,000 remmning ; hav- 
ing put to the sword in the former attempt 120,000, and 
withal he took Zeba and Salmunna prisoners ; whom, be- 
cause themselves had executed Gideon^s brethren before at 
Tabor, he caused to be slain ; or (as it is written) at their 
own request slew them with his own hands : his son, whom 

* A place in Basan, as it is thought, Jiidg. viii. to. 
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he first commanded to do it, refusing it ; and in his return 
from the ocmsummation of this marvellous victory, he took 
revenge of the elders of Succoth and of the citizens of Pe- 
nuel ; forgiving no ofienoe committed against him, either by 
Strang^ or by his brethren the Israelites. But such mercy 
as he shewed to others, his own children found soon after 
his death, according to that which hath been said before. 
The debts of cruelty and mercy are never left unsatisfied ; 
for as he slew the seventy elders oi Succoth with great and 
unusual torments, so were his own seventy sons, all but one, 
murdered by his own bastard Abimelech. The like analogy 
is observed by the rabbins, in the greatest of the plagues 
which Grod brought upon the Eg3rptians, who having caused 
the male children of the Hebrews to be slain, others of them 
to be cast into the river and drowned ; God rewarded them 
even with the like measure, destroying their own firstborn 
by his angel, and drowning Pharaoh and his army in the 
Red sea. And hereof a world of examples might be given, 
both out of the scriptures and other histories. 

In the end, so much did the people reverence Gideon in 
the present for this victory, and their own deliverance, as 
they ofiered hiip the sovereignty over them, and to establish 
him in the government; which he refused, answering, / 
friU not reign over you, neither shaU my child reign aver 
you^ but the Lard shall &c. But he desired the people, 
that they would bestow on him the golden earrings which 
every man had gotten. For the Ismaelites, neighbours, 
and mixed with the Midianites, used to wear them: the 
wdght of all which was a thousand and seven hundred 
shekels of gold, which makes of ours SS80 pounds, if we 
follow the account of the shekel vulgar. And because he 
converted that gold into an ^ephod, a garment of gold, 
blue nlk, purple, scarlet, and fine linen, belonging to the 
high priest only, and set up the same in his own city of 
Ophra, or Ephra, which drew Israel to idolatry, the same 
was the destruction of Gideon and his house. 

There was another kind of ephod besides this of the high 

■ Exod. xzviii. Judg. Wii. aS. 
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priests which the Levites used, and so did David when he 
danced before the ark, and Samuel while he was yet young, 
which was made of linen only. 

Now if any man demand how it was possible for Gideon 
with 300 men to destroy 120,000 of their enemies, and after- 
ward 15,000 which remained, we may remember, that al- 
though Gideon with 300 gave the first alarm, and put the 
Midianites in rout and disorder, yet ail the rest of the army 
came into the slaughter and pursuit ; for it is written, ^ That 
the men of Israel being gathered together out of NephUdi^ 
and out of Asher^ and out of Manasse^ pursued qfier the 
Midianites : for this army Gideon left in the tents behind 
him, when he went down to view the army of his enemies, 
who with the noise of his 300 trumpets came aft^r him to 
the execution. 

There lived with Gideon Mgeus the son of Pandion, 
who reignedin Athens; Euristheus king of Mycenae; Atreus 
and Thyestes, the sons of Pelops, who bare dominion over a 
great part of Peloponnesus ; and after the death of Euris- 
theus the kingdom of Mycenae fell into the hand of Atreus. 
This is that Atreus, who, holding his brother in jealousy, as 
an attempter both of his wife and crown, slew the children 
of Thyestes, and causing their flesh to be dressed, did there- 
with feast their father. But this cruelty was not unre- 
venged. For both Atreus and his son Agamemnon were 
slain by a base son of Thyestes, yea the grandchildren and 
all the lineage of Atreus died by the same sword. 

In Gideon^s time also those things were supposed to have 
been done which are written of Daedalus and Icarus. Dae- 
dalus, they say, having slain his nephew Attains, fled to Mi- 
nos, king of Crete, for succour, where for his excellent work- 
manship he was greatly esteemed, having made for Minos a 
labyrinth like unto that of Egjrpt. Afterwards he was said 
to have framed an artificial cow for PasiphaS the queen, that 
she, being in love with a fair bull, might by putting herself 
into the cow satisfy her lust, a thing no less unnatural than 
incredible, had not that shameless emperor Domitian ex- 

' Judges rii. 23. 

DdS 
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hibited the like beastly spectacle openly before the people of 
Rome in his amphitheatre, on purpose as may seem to verify 
the old fable. For so it appears by those verses of Martial, 
wherein the flattering poet magnifieth the abominable show 
as a goodly pageant in those vicious times : 

' Junctam Pasiphaen DkUeo, credUe^ tauro 
Vidimus; accepif fabula prisca Jidem. 
Nee se miretur, CtEsar^ longava vettistas: 
Quicquidfama eanit, donat arena tibi. 

But concerning that which is reported of Pasiphae, Ser- 
vius makes a less unhonest construction of it, thinking that 
Daedalus was of her counsel, and her pander for the enticing 
of a secretary of Minos called Taurus, which signifieth a 
bull, who begat her with child, and that she being deli- 
vered of two sons, the one resembling Taurus, the other her 
husband Minos, it was feigned that she was delivered of the 
monster Minotaur, half a man and half a bull. But this 
practice being discovered, and Daedalus appointed to be 
slain, he fled out of Crete to Cocalus, king of Sicily ; in 
which passage he made such expedition, as it was feigned 
that he fashioned wings for himself and his son to transport 
them. For whereas Minos pursued him with boats, which 
had oars only, Daedalus framed sails both for his own boat 
and for his sons, by which he outwent those that had him 
in chase. Upon which new invention Icarus bearing him- 
self overbold, was overborne and drowned. 

It is also written of Daedalus, that he made images that 
could move themselves and go, because he carved them with 
legs, arms, and hands; whereas those that preceded him 
could only present the body and head of those men whom 
they cared to counterfeit; and yet the workmanship was 
esteemed very rare. But Plutarch, who had seen some of 
those that were called the images of Daedalus, found them 
exceeding rude. 

With y Gideon also flourished Linus the Theban, the son 
of Apollo and Terpsichore, who instructed Thamaris, Or- 

f Herind. Plat. Psug. 1. 9. 
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pheus, and Hercules. He wrate of the creation, of the sun 
and moon^s course, and of the generation of living crea- 
tures ; but in the end he was slain by Hercules, his scholar, 
with his own harp. 

Again, in this age those things spoken of ^ Sphinx and 
CEdipus are thought to have been performed. This Sphinx 
being a great robber by sea and land, was by the Corinthian 
army, led by CEdipus, overcome. But that which was 
written of her propounding of riddles to those whom she 
mastered, was meant by the rocky and inaccessible moun- 
tain near Thebes which she defended, and by (Edipus dis- 
solving her problem, his victory over her. She was painted 
with wings, because exceeding swift, and with the body of a 
lion for her cruelty. But that which Palfephatus reports erf 
Sphinx werie more probable, did not the time disprove it ; 
for he calls her an Amazonite, and the wife of Cadmus; 
who when by her help he had cast Draco out of Thebes, 
^neglecting her,) he married the »ster of Draco, which Sphinx 
taking in despiteful part, with her own troop she held the 
mountain by Thebes, from whence she continued a sharp 
war upon the Thebans, till by CEdipus overthrown. About 
this time did Minos thrust his brother out of Crete, and 
held sharp war with the Megarians and Athenians, because 
his son Androgens was slain by them. He possessed him- 
self of Megara by the treason of Scylla, daughter of Nisus 
the king. He was long master of the sea, and brought the 
Athenians to the tribute of deEvering him every year seven 
of their sons ; which tribute Theseus released, as shall be 
shewed when I come to the time of the next judge Thola. 
In the end he was slain at ^Camerinus, or Camicus, in Si- 
dlia, by Cocalus the king, while he pursued Daedalus ; and 
was esteemed by some to be the first lawgiver to those 
islands. 

To this time are referred many deeds of Hercules, as the 
killing of Antaeus the giant, who was said to have sixty and 
odd culnts of length ; which though Plutarch doth confirm, 
reporting that there was such a body found b}' Sertorhis the 

» Smb. 1. 6. • Arist. Pol. i. 
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Roman in Libya, where Hercules slew Antaeus, yet for my- 
self I think it but a loud lie. That Antaeus was of great 
strength, and a cunning wrestler, ^EuseUus afBrmeth; 
and because he cast so many men to the ground, he was 
feigned to be the son of the earth. Pliny saith, that he in- 
habited near the gardens Hesperides in Mauritania. ^ St. 
Augustine affirms, that this Hercules was not of Oreece, but 
of Libya ; and the Hydra also which he overcame Plato ex- 
poundeth to be a subtle sophister. 

SECT. VI. 

Of the expedition of the Argonauts. 

ABOUT the eleventh year of Gideon was that famous 
expedition of the Argonauts, of which many fabulous dis- 
onirses have been written, the sum of which is this. 

Pelias the son of Neptune, brother by the mother^s side 
to iEson, who was Jason'^s father, reigning in lolchos, a town 
of Thessaly, was warned by the oracle of Apollo to take 
heed of him that ware but one shoe. This Pelias after- 
wards sacrifidng to Neptune, invited Jason to him, who 
coming hastily, lost one shoe in passing over a brook : 
whereupon Pelias demanded of him what course he would 
take (supposing he were able) against one of whom an oracle 
should advise him to take heed ? To which question, when 
Jason had briefly answered, that he would send him to Col- 
chos, to fetch die golden fleece, Pelias immediately com- 
manded him to undertake that service. Therefore Jason 
prepared for the voyage, having a ship built by Argus, the 
son of Phryxus, by the counsel of Pallas, wherdn he pro- 
cured all the bravest men of Greece to sail with him ; as 
Typhis the master of the ship, Orpheus the famous poet. 
Castor and Pc^ux the sons of Tyndarus, Telamon and Pe- 
leus, sons of iEaciis, and fathers of Ajax and Achilles; Her- 
cules and Theseus; Zetes and Calais, the two winged sons of 
Boreas; Amphiaraus the great soothsayer, Meleager of Caly- 
don, that slew the great wild boar, Aacalaphus and lalme- 
nus, or Almenus, the sons of Mars, who were afterwards at 

^ Euatb. in Chr. * Aug. de Ci?itate Dei, ]. 19. c. la. Eus. in Ckr. 
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the last war of Troy; Laertes the father of Ulysses, Ata- 
lanta a warlike vir^n, Idas and Lynoeus the sons of Aplui- 
reus, who afterwards in fight with Castor and Pollux slew 
Castor and wounded Pollux, but were slain themselves; 
Lynoeus by Pollux, Idas by Jupiter with lightning. 

These and many other went with Jason in the ship Argo; 
in whose prow was a table of the beech of Dodona, whidi 
could speak. They arrived first at Lemnos ; the women of 
which island having slain all the males, purpoong to lead an 
Amazonian Ufe, were nevertheless contented to take th^ 
pleasure of the Argonauts. Hence they came to the coun- 
try about Cyzicus, where dwelt a people called Doliones, 
over whom then reigned one Cyzicus, who entertained them 
friendly ; but it so fell out, that loomng thence by night, 
they were driven by contrary winds back into his port, nei- 
ther knowing that it was the same haven, nor being known 
by the Doliones to be the same men ; but rather taken for 
some of their bordering enemies, by which means they fell 
to blows, insomuch that the Argonauts slew the most part 
of the Doliones, together with their king Cyzicus^ which 
when by daylight they perceived, with many tears they 
solemnized his funeral. Then departed they again, and 
arrived shortly in Myna, where they left Hercules, and Po- 
lyphemus, the son of Elates, who went to seek Hylas the 
darling of Hercules, that was ravished by the nymphs. 

Polyphemus built a town in Mysia, odled Cios, wherein 
he reigned. Hercules returned to Argos : from Mysia the 
Argonauts sailed into Bithynia, which then was pecked by 
the Bebryces, the andent inhabitants of the country, over 
whom Amycus, the son of Neptune, was then king. He 
being a strong man, compelled all strangers to fight with him 
at whirlbats, in which kind of fight he had slain many, add 
was now himself slain by Pollux. The Bebryces, in revenge 
of his death, flew all upon Pollux ; but his companions res- 
cued him, with great slaughter of the people. They sailed 
from hence to Salmydessus, a town in Thrace, (perhaps of 
Thracia Adriatica,) wherein Phineus a soothsayer dwelt, 
who was blind, and vexed with the harfHes. The har- 
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fies were said to be a kind of birds, which had the faces of 
women, and foul long claws, very filthy creatures, which 
when the table was furnished for Phineus came flying in, 
and devouring or carrying away the greater part of the vic- 
tuals, did so defile the rest, that they could not be endured. 
When therefore the Argonauts craved his advice and direc- 
tion for their voyage. You shall do well, quoth he, first of 
all to deliver me from the harpies, and then afterwards to 
ask my counsel. Whereupon they caused the table to be 
covered, and meat set on ; which was no sooner set down, 
than that presently in came the harpies, and played their 
accustomed pranks; when Zetes and Calais, the winged 
young men, saw this, they drew their swords, and pursued 
them through the sir ; some say, that both the harpies and 
the young men died of weariness in the flight and pursuit. 
But Apollonius saith, that the harpies did covenant with 
the youths to do no more harm to Phineus, and were there- 
upon dismissed. For this good turn Phineus gave them in- 
formations of the way, and advertised them withal of the 
dangerous rocks, called Symplegades, which by force of 
winds running together did shut up the passage ; wherefore 
he willed them to put a pigeon before them into the passage, 
and if that passed safe, then to adventure after her ; if not, 
then by no means to hazard themselves in vaiii. They did 
so, and perceiving that the pigeon had only lost a piece of 
her tail, they observed the next opening of the rocks, and 
then rowing with all their might passed through safe, only 
the end of the poop was bruised. 

From thenceforward (as the tale goeth) the Symplegades 
have stood still ; for the gods, say they, had decreed, that 
after the passage of a ship they should be fixed. Thence 
the Argonauts came to the Mariandyni, a people inhabiting 
about the mouth of the river Parthenius, where Lycus the 
king entertained them courteously. Here Idmon, a sooth- 
sayer of their company, was slain by a wild boar ; also here 
Typhis died, and Ancseus undertook to steer the ship. So 
they passed by the river Thermodon and mount Caucasus, 
and came to the river Phasis, which runs through the land of 
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Colchos. When they were entered the haven, Jason went to 
^etes the king of Colchos, and told him the commandment 
of Pelias, and cause of his coming ; desiring him to deUver 
the golden fleece, which iEetes, as the fable goeth, promised 
to do, if he alone would yoke together two brasen-hoofed 
biills, and ploughing the ground with them sow dragon^s 
teeth, which Minerva had given to him, being part of those 
which Cadmus did sow at Thebes. These bulls were great 
and fierce, and breathed out fire : Vulcan had ^ven them 
to iGetes. 

Whilst Jason was in a great perplexity about this task, 
Medea, the daughter of iEetes, fell into a most vehement 
love of him, so far forth, that being excellent in magic, she 
came privily to him, promising her help, if he would assure 
her of his marriage. To this Jason agreed, and confirmed 
his promise by oath. Then gave she to him a medicine, 
wherewith she bade him to anoint both his body and his 
armour, which would preserve him from their violence; 
further she told him, that armed men would arise out from the 
ground, from the teeth which he should sow, and set upon 
him. To remedy which inconvenience, she bade him throw 
stones amongst them as soon as they came up thick, where- 
upon they would fall together to blows, in such wise that he 
inight easily slay them. Jason followed her counsel; whereto 
when the event had answered, he again demanded the fleece. 
But iEetes was so far from approving such his desire, that 
he devised how to destroy the Argonauts, and bum their 
ship ; which Medea perceiving, went to Jason, and brought 
him by night to the fleece, which hung upon an oak in the 
grove of Mars, where they say it was kept by a dragon that 
never slept. This dragon was by the ma^c of Medea caist 
into a sleep ; so taking away the golden fleece, she went 
with Jason into the ship Argo, having with her her brother 
Absyrtus. 

iEetes understanding the practices of Medea, provided to 
pursue the ship ; whom when Medea perceived to be at 
hand, she slew her brother, and cutting him in pieces, she 
scattered his limbs in divers places ; of which iEetes finding 
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some, was £Eiin to seek out the rest, and suffer his daughter 
to pass : the parts of his son he buried in a place which 
thereupon he called Tomi ; the Greek word agnifieth cUvu 
sion^ Afterwards he sent many of his subjects to seek the 
ship Argo, threatening that if they brought not back Me- 
dea, they should sufier in her stead. In die mean while the 
Argonauts were driven about the seas, and were come to 
the river Eridanus, which is Po in Italy. 

Jupiter ofiended with the slaughter of Absyrtus vexed 
them with a great tempest^ and carried them th^ knew not 
whither. When they came to the islands Absyrtides, ther^ 
the ship Argo (that there might want no incredible thing 
in this &ble) spake to them, and said, that the anger of Ju- 
piter should not cease till they came to Ausonia, and were 
cleansed by Circe from the murder of Absyrtus. Now they 
thereupon sailing between the coasts of Libya and Gallia, 
and passing through the sea of Sardinia, and along the 
coast of Hetruria, came to the isle of iEea, wherein Circe 
dwelt, who cleansed them. Thence they sailed by the coast 
of the Sirens, who sang to allure them into danger ; but 
Orpheus on the other ude sang so well, that he stayed them. 
Only Butes swam out unto them, whom Venus ravished, 
and carried to Lilybaeum in Sicily to dwell. 

Having passed the Sirens, they came between Scylla and 
Charybdis, and the straggling rocks which seemed to cast 
out great store of flames and smoke. But Thetis and the 
Nereides conveyed them safe through at the appointment of 
Juno. So they coasted Sicily, where the beeves of the sun 
were, and touched at Corcyra, the island of the Phaeaces, 
where king Alcinous reigned. Meanwhile the men of Col- 
chos, that had been sent by ^etes in quest of the ship Argo, 
hearing no news of it, and fearing his anger if they fulfilled 
not his will, betook themselves to new habitations ; some of 
them dwelt in the mount^uns of Corcjrra, others in the islands 
Absyrtides, and some coming to the Phaeaces, there found 
the ship Argo, and demand^ Medea of Alcinous; where- 
to Alcinous made answer, that if she were not Jason^s 
wife they should have her, but if she were already mar- 
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ried, he would not take her from her husband. Arete, the 
wife of Alcinous, hearing this, married them: wherefore 
they of Colchos not daring to return home, stayed with the 
Phseaces; so the Argonauts departed thence, and after a 
while came to Crete. In this island Minos reigned, who 
had a man of brass given to him (as some of the fablers 
say) by Vulcan. This man had one vein in his body reach- 
ing from the neck to the heel, the end whereof was closed 
up with a brasen nail; his name was Talus; his custom 
was to run thrice a day about the island for the defence of 
it. When he saw the ship Argo pass by, he threw stones 
at it; but Medea with her ma^c destroyed him. Some 
say, that she slew him by potions, which made him mad ; 
others, that promising to make him immortal, she drew out 
the nail that stopped his vein, by which means all his blood 
ran out, and he died ; others there are, that say he was slain 
by Paean, who wounded him with an arrow in the heel. 
From hence the Argonauts sailed to iEgina, where they 
were fain to fight for fresh water. And lastly, from iEgina 
they staled by Eubcea and Locris home to lolchos, where 
they arrived, having spent four whole months in the expe- 
dition. 

Some there are, that by this journey of Jason understand 
the mystery of the philosopher's stone, called the golden 
fleece; to which also other superfine chymists draw the 
twelve labours of Hercules* Suidas thinks, that by the 
golden fleece was meant a book of parchment, which is 
of sheep's skin, and therefore called golden, because it was 
taught therein how other metals might be transmuted. 
Others would rignify by Jason, wisdom and moderation, 
which overcometh all perils; but that which is most pro- 
bable is the opinion of Dercilus, that the story of such a 
passage was true, and that Jason with the rest went indeed 
to rob Colchos, to which they might arrive by boat. For 
not far from Caucasus there are certain steep falling tor- 
rents, which wash down many gndns of gold, as in many 
other parts of the world ; and the people there inhabiting 
use to set many fleeces of wool in those descents of waters. 
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in which the grains of gold remain, and the water passeth 
through ; which Strabo witnesseth to be true. The many 
rocks, straits, sands, and currents, in the passage between 
Greece and the bottom of Pontus, are poetically converted 
into those fiery bulls, the armed men rising out of the 
ground, the dragon cast asleep, and the like. The man of 
brass, the Sirens, Scylla and Charybdis, were other hazards 
and adventures which they fell into in the Mediterranean 
sea, disguised, as the rest, by Orpheus, under poeUcal mo- 
rals ; all which Homer afterwards used (the man of brass 
excepted) in the description of Ulysseses travels on the same 
inland seas. 

SECT. VII. 
Of AhmeUchf Tholoh^ and Jair^ and of the Lapitka^ and of The- 
seus^ HippolytuSf &c. 

AFTER the death of Gideon, Abimelech his base son, be- 
gotten on a concubine of the Sechemites, remembering what 
offers had been made to his father by the people, who de- 
sired to make him and his their perpetual princes, and, as 
it seemeth, supposing (notwithstanding his father^s religious 
modesty) that some of his brethren might take on them the 
sovereignty, practised with the inhabitants of Sechem (of 
which his mother was native) to make election of himself, 
who being easily moved with the glory to have a king of 
their own, readily condescended ; and the better tp enable 
Abimelech, they borrowed <^ seventy pieces of silver of their 
idol Baalberith, with which treasure he hired a company of 
loose and desperate vagabonds to assist his first detestable 
enterprise, to wit, the slaughter of his seventy brethren, the 
sons of Gideon, begotten on his wives, of which he had 
many; of all which none escaped but « Jotham the youngest, 
who hid himself from his present fury ; all which he exe- 
cuted on one stone, a cruelty exceeding all that hath been 
written of in any age. Such is human ambition, a monster 
that neither feareth God, (though all powerful, and whose 
revenges are without date and for everlasting,) neither hath 
it respect to nature, which laboiu'eth the preservation of 

^ Judges ix. 4. • Judges ix. 5. 
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every being ; but it rageth also agidnst her, though gar- 
nished with beauty which never dieth, and with love that 
hath no end. All other passions and affections, by which 
the souls of men are tormented, ar^ by their contraries often- 
times resisted or qualified. But ambition, which begetteth 
every vice, and is itself the child and darling of Satan, look- 
eth only towards the ends by itself set down, forgetting 
nothing (how fearful and inhuman soever) which may serve 
it ; remembering nothing, whatsoever justice, piety, right, or 
religion can offer and allege, on the contrary. It ascribeth 
the lamentable effects of like attempts to the error or weak* 
ness of the undertakers, and rather praiseth the adventure 
than feareth the like success. It was the first sin that the 
world had, and began in angels ; for which they were cast 
into hell, without hope of redemption. It was more an- 
cient than man, and therefore no part of his natural corrup- 
tion. The punishment also preceded his creation ; yet hath 
the Devil, which felt the smart thereof, taught him to for- 
get the one, &s out of date, and to practise the other, as be^ 
fitting every age and man''s condition. 

Jotham, the youngest of Gideon'*s sons, having escaped 
the present peril, sought by his best persuasions to alienate 
the Sechemites from the assisting of this merciless tyrant, 
letting them know, that those which were virtuous, and 
whom reason and religion had taught the safe and happy 
estate of moderate subjection, had refused to receive, as un- 
lawful, what others had not power to g^ve without direction 
from the King of kings ; who from the beginning (as to his 
own peculiar people) had appointed them, by whom and 
how to be governed. This he taught them by the olive, 
which contented itself with its fatness, the fig-tree with 
sweetness, and the vine with the good juice it had; the 
bramble only, who was most base, cut down all the rest, 
and accepted the sovereignty. He also foretold them by a 
prophetical spirit what should befall them in the end, and 
how a fire should come out of the bramble and consume the 
cedars of Libanon. 

Now (as it is an easy matter to call those men back whom 
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rage without right led on) Gaal the son of Ebed withdrew 
the citizens of Sechem from the service of Abimelech ; who 
therefore, after some assaults, entered the place, and mas- 
tered it; and in oonduaion fired the town, wherein their 
idol Baalberith was worshipped, and put all the people of 
all sorts to the slaughter. Lastly, in the assault of the 
castle or tower of Teber, himself was wounded in the head 
with a stone thrown over the wall by a woman; and find- 
ing himself mortally bruised, he commanded his own page 
to pierce his body, thereby to avoid the dishonour of bdng 
slain by so feeble a hand. 

While Abimelech usurped the government, the Lapithss 
and Centaurs made war against the Thebans. These na- 
tions were descended of Apollo, and were the first in those 
parts that devised to manage horses, to bridle and to nt 
them : insomuch, as when they first came down from the 
mountains of Pindus into the plains, those which had never 
seen horsemen before, thought them creatures compounded 
of men and horses : so did the ^Mexicans, when Ferdinando 
Cortes the Spaniard first invaded that empire. 

After the death of Abimelech, Thola of Issachar governed 
Israel SS years, and after him Jair the Gileadite SS years, 
who seemeth to be descended of Jair the son of Manasse, 
who in Moseses time conquered a great part of Gilead, and 
called the same after his own name, s Habeth Jair. For to 
this Jair there remained ^thirty of those cities which his an- 
cestor had recovered from the Amorites. Of these judges 
because there is nothing else written, it is an argument that 
during all their times Israel lived without disturbance and 
in peace. 

When Jair judged Israel, Priamus began to reign in 
Troy, who, at such time as Hercules sacked Ilium, was 
carried away captive with his sister Hesione into Greece, 
and being afterwards redeemed for ransom, he rebuilt and 
greatly strengthened and adorned Troy; and so far en- 
larged his dominions, as he became the supreme lord in 

^ PalcphatQS, 1. 1. de Incredib. ^ Judges x. 

* Deat iii. 14. Numb. xii. 41. 
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effect of all Asia the Less. He married Hecuba, the daugh- 
ter of Cisseus, king of Tlirace, and had in all (saith * Cicerp) 
fifty sons, whereof seventeen by Hecuba, of whom Paris 
was one ; who, attempting to recover his aunt Hesione, took 
Helena, the wife of Menelaus, the cause of the war which 
fc^owed. 

Theseus, the tenth king of Athens, began likewise to r&ga 
in the be^nning of Jair : some writers call him the son of 
Neptune and ^thra ; but Plutarch, in the story of his life, 
finds him begotten by JBgeus, of whom the Grecian sea be- 
tween it and Asia the Less took name. For when Minos 
had mastered the Athenians so far, as he forced them to 
pay him seven of their sons every year for tribute, whom 
he enclosed within a labyrinth, to be devoured by the mon- 
ster Minotaur ; because belike the sons of Taurus, which 
he begat on Pasiphae the queen, had the charge of them ; 
among these seven Theseus thrust himself, not doubting by 
his valour to deliver the rest, and to free his country of 
that slavery occasioned for the death of Androgeus, Minos^s 
son. 

And having possessed h'unself of Ariadne's affection, who 
was Minos's daughter, he received from her tf bottom of 
thread, by which he conducted himself through all the 
crooked and inextricable turnings of the labyrinth, made 
in all like that of the city- of crocodiles in Egypt ; by mean 
whereof, having slain 'Minotaur, he found a ready way to 
return. But whereas his father JBgeus had given order, 
that if he came back with victory and in safety he should 
use a white sail in sign thereof, and not that mournful black 
sail under which they left the port of Athens; this in- 
struction being dther forgotten or neglected, iGgeus de- 
scrying the ship of Theseus with a black sail, cast himself 
over the rocks into the sea, afterward called of his name 
iOgeum. 

One of the first famous acts of Theseus was the killing of 
Scyron, who kept a passage between Megara and the Pelo- 
ponnesian isthmus, and threw all whom he mastered into 

* InTusc. 
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the sea from the high rocks. Afterward he did the like 
to Cercyon by wrestling, who used by that art to kill others. 
He also rid the country of Procrustes, who used to bend 
down the strong limbs of two trees, and fastened by cords 
such as he took, part of them to one and part to the other 
bough, and by their springing back tare them asunder. So 
did he root out Periphetes, and other mischievous thieves 
and murderers. He overthrew the army of the Amazons, 
who, after many victories and vastations, entered the terri- 
tory of Athens. Theseus, having taken their queen Hip- 
poly ta prisoner, begat on her Hippoly tus ; with whom af- 
terward his mother-in-law Phaedra falling in love, and he 
refusing to abuse his father^s bed, Phaedra persuaded The- 
seus that his son offered to force her; after which it is 
fdgned, that Theseus besought Neptune to revenge this 
wrong of his son''s by some violent death. Neptune, taking 
a time of advantage, sent out his sea-calves, as Hippolytus 
passed by the sea-shore, and so affrighted his horses, as 
casting the coach over, he was (by being entangled therein) 
torn in pieces; which miserable and undeserved destiny 
when Phaedra had heard of, she strangled herself. After which 
it is feigned, that Diana entreated ^sculapius to set Hippo- 
ly tus^s pieces together, and to restore him to life; which 
done, because he was chaste, she led him with her into 
Italy, to accompany her in her hunting and field sports. 

It is probable that Hippolytus, when hi» father sought 
his life, thinking to escape by sea, was affronted thereat, 
and received many wounds in forcing his passage and escape, 
which wounds iEsculapius, to wit, some skilful physician or 
chirurgeon, healed again ; after which he passed into Italy, 
where he lived with Diana, that is, the life of a hunter, in 
which he most delighted. But of these ancient profane 
stories, Plutarch saith well, that as cosmographers in their 
descriptions of the world, where they find many vast places, 
whereof they know nothing, fill the same with strange beasts, 
birds, iCdd fishes, and with mathematical lines; so do the 
Grecian historians and poets embroider and intermix the 
tales of ancient times with a world of fictions and fabulous 
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•discourses. True it is, that Theseus did many great things 
in imitation of Hercules, whom he made his pattern, and 
was the first that gathered the Athenians from beiiig dis* 
persed in thin and ragged villages : in recompense whereof, 
and for devising them laws to live under, and in order, he 
was, by the beggarly, mutable, and ungrateful multitude, 
in the end banished : some say per ostracismum, by the law 
of lots, or names written on shells, which was a device of 
bis own. 

He stole Helen (as they say) when she was fifteen years 
old, from Aphidna, which city Castor and Pollux over* 
turned, when they followed after Theseus to recover their 
raster. ^ Erasistratus and Pausanias write, that Theseus 
begat her with child at Argos, where she erected a temple 
to Lucina ; but her age makes that tale unlikely to be true; 
and so- doth Ovid, Non iamen ex Jbcio Jructum tuUt ille 
petUumj &c. The rape ^ Eusebius finds in the first of ™ Jair, 
who governed Israel twenty-two years, to whom succeeded 
Jephta, or Jepte, mx years, to whom Ibzan, who ruled seven 
years, and then Habdon eight years ; in whose time was 
the fall of Troy. So as, if Theseus had a child by her in 
the first of Jair, (at which time we must count her no less 
than fifteen year old; for the women did not commonly 
begin so young as they do now,) she was then at least fifty* 
two year old at the destruction of Troy; and when she 
was stolen by Paris, thirty-eight; but herein the chrono- 
logers do not agree. Yet ■^Eusebius and Bunting, with 
Halicamasseus, do in efiect consent that the city was en- 
tered and burnt in the first year of Demophoon, king of 
Athens, the successor of Mnestheus, the successor of The- 
seus, seventeen days before the summer tropic ; and that 
about the 11th of September following the Trojans crossed 
the Hellespont into Thrace, and wintered there; and in 
the next iqpring, that they navigated into Sicilia, where win- 
tering the second year, the next summer they arrived at 

>" Strab. ]. 9. Paw*, io Con. " Bunt. Chron. Euseb. Cbron. Hal. 

■ In Epist. Helen. 1. 1. 
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Laurentum, and builded Lavinium. But ®St. AugusUne 
bath it otherwise, that when Polyphides governed Sicyon, 
Mnestheus Athens, Tautanes Assyria, Habdon Israel, then 
^neas arrived in Italy, transporting with him in twenty 
ships the remainder of the Trojans ; but the difference is 
not great : and hereof more at large in the story of Troy at 
hand. 

In Sicyonia, Phaestus, the two and twentieth king, reigned 
eight years, beginning by the common account in the time 
of Thola. His successors, Adrastus, who reigned foiur years, 
and Polyphides, who reigned thirteen, are accounted to the 
time of Jair; so is also Mnestheus, king of Athens, and 
Atreus, who held a great part of Peloponnesus. In Assyria, 
during the government of these two peaceable judges, Mi- 
treus, and after bun Tautanes, reigned. In Egypt, Ame- 
nophis, the son of Ramses, and afterwards Annemenes. 

SECT. VIII. 
0/the war of Thebes, which was in this age. 

IN this age was the war of Thebes, the most ancient that 
ever Greek poet or historian wrote of. Wherefore the Ro- 
man poet Lucretius, affirming (as the Epicures in this point 
held truly against the Peripatetics) that the world had a 
bq;inning, urgeth them with this objection. 

— — — Si nulla Jiiit genitalis arigo 
Rerumque ei mundi^ semperqae ditemafuere; 
Cur supra bellum Thebanum^ etjunera Trqja, 
Nan oitat alii quoque res cecinere poeta 9 

If all this worid had no original. 
But things have ever been as now they are : 
Before the siege of Thebes, or Troy s last fall. 
Why did no poet sing some elder war ? 

It is true, that in these times Greece was very savage, the 
inhabitants being often chased from place to place by the 
captains of greater tribes ; and no man thinking the ground 
whereon he dwelt his own longer than he could hold it by 
strong hand. Wherefore merchandise and other intercourse 

• Auf . de CiTiUte Dei, 1. 18. c. 19. 
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they used little, neither did they plant many trees, or sow 
more com than was necessary for their sustenance. Money 
they had little or none ; for it is thought that the name of 
money was not heard in Greece when Homer did write, 
who measures the value of gold and brass by the worth in 
cattle; saying, that the golden armour of Glaucus was 
worth 100 beeves, and the copper armour of Diomedes 
worth nine. 

Robberies by land and sea were common, and without 
shame ; and to steal horses cfr kine was the usual exercise 
of their great men. Their towns were not many, whereof 
those that were walled were very few, and not great. For 
Mycenae, the principal city in Pdoponnesus, was a very 
little thing, and it may well be thought that the rest were . 
proportionable. Briefly, Greece was then in her infancy; 
and though in some small towns of that half isle oi Pelo- 
ponnesus, the inhabitants might have enjoyed quietness 
within their narrow bounds; as likewise did the Athenians, 
because their country was so barren that none did care to 
take it from them ; yet that the land in general was very 
rude, it will easily appear to such as connder what Thucy- 
dides, the greatest of their historians, hath written to this 
effect, in the preface to his history. Wherefore, as in these 
latter times, idle chroniclers use, when they want good mat- 
ter, to fiU whole books with reports of great frosts or dry 
summers, and other such things which no man cares to 
read; so did they who spake of Greece in her beginnings 
remember only the great floods which were in the times 
of Ogyges and Deucalion, or else rehearse fables of men 
changed into birds, of strange monsters, of adultery com- 
mitted by their gods, and the mighty men which they be- 
gat ; without writing ought that savoured of humanity, be- 
fore the time of the war of Thebes; the brief whereof is 
this. 

(Edipus, the son of Laius king of Thebes, having been 
cast forth when he was an infant, because an oracle foretold 
what evil should come to pass by him, did afterwards, in a 
narrow passage contending for the way, slay his own father, 
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the captains should escape, save only Adrastus, did both 
utterly refuse to be one in that -expedition, and persuaded 
others to stay at home. Polynices therefore dealt with Eri- 
phyle, the wife of Amphiaraus, offering unto her a very fair 
bracelet, upon condition that she should cause her husband 
to asfflst him. The soothsayer, knowing what should work 
his destiny, forbade his wife to take any gift of Polynices. 
But the bracelet was in her eyes so precious a jewel, that 
she could not refuse it. Therefore, whereas a great con- 
troversy between Amphiaraus and Adrastus was by way of 
compromise put unto the decision of Eryphile, cither of 
them being bound by solemn oath to stand to her appoint- 
ment : she ordered the matter so as a woman should, that 
loved a bracelet better than her husband. He now finding 
that it was more easy to foresee than avoid destiny, sought 
such comfort as revenge might afford ; ^ving in charge to 
his sons, that when they came to full age they should kilt 
their mother, and make strong war upon the Thebans. 

Now had Adrastus assembled aU his forces, of which the 
seven chief leaders were, himself, Amphiaraus, Capaneus, 
and Hippomedon, (instead of whom some name Mecisteus,) 
all Argives, with Polynices the Theban, Tydeus the Mia- 
lian, and Parthenopaeus the Arcadian, son of Meleager and 
Atalanta. When the army came to the Nemaean wood, 
they met a woman, whom they desired to help them to 
some water; she having a child in her arms, laid it down, 
and led the Argives to a spring ; but ere she returned, a 
serpent had slain the child. This woman was Hypsipyle, 
the daughter of Thoas the Lemnian, whom she would have 
saved when the women of the isle slew all the males by con- 
spiracy, intending to lead an Amazonian life. For such her 
piety, the Lemnian wives did sell her to pirates, and the 
pirates to Lycurgus, lord of the country about Nemaea, 
whose young son Opbeltes, or Archemorus, she did nurse, 
and lost, as is shewed before. When upon the child''s death 
she hid herself for fear of her master, Amphiaraus told her 
sons where they should find her ; and the Argives did both 
kill the serpent which had slain the child, and in memory 
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Mars the god of war. So full of malice and pride is the 
Devil, and so envious at his Creator^s glory, that he not 
only challengeth honours due to God alone, as oblations 
and sacrifices, with all divine worship, but commandeth us 
to oSer ourselves and our childrai unto him, when he hath 
sufficiently clouded men'^s understanding, and bewitched 
\h&x wills with ignorance and blind devotion. And sudi 
abominable sacrifice of men, maids^ and children hath he 
exacted of the Syrians, Carthaginians, Gauls, Grermans, 
Cyprians, Egyptians, and of many other, if not of all na- 
tions, when through ignorance or fear they were most filled 
with superstition. But as they grew more wise, so did he 
wax less impudent in cunning, though not less malicious 
in desiring the continuance of such barbarous inhumanity. 
For king Diphilus in Cyprus, without advice of any oracle, 
made the idol of that country rest contented with an ox in- 
stead of a man. Tiberius forbade human sacrifices in Afric ; 
and crucified the priests in the groves where they had prac- 
tised them. Hercules taught the Italians to drown men of 
hay instead of the living; yet amcmg the savages in the 
West Indies these cruel offerings have been jMBCtised of 
late ages; which as it is a sufficient argument that Satan^s 
malice is only covered and hidden by this subtlety among 
civil people, so may it serve as a probable conjecture <^ the 
barbarisms then reigning in Greece. For Menaedus, as 
soon as he understood that his death might purchase vie* 
tory to his people, bestowed himself (as he thought) upon 
Mars, killing himself before the gates of the city. Tlien 
was a battle fought, wheron the Argives prevailed so far at 
the first, that Capaneus, advancing ladders to the walls, got 
up upon the rampart ; whence, when he fell, or was cast 
down, or (as writers have it) was stricken down by Jupiter 
with a thunderbolt, the Argives fled. Many on each part 
were slain in this battle, which caused both sides to desire 
that Eteodes and Polynices might try out the quarrel in 
single fight; where the two brethren accordingly slew each 
other. 

Another battle was fought after their death, wherein the 
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dty ; wherefore ten years after having levied forces^ ^^- 
aleus the son of Adrastus, Diomedes of Tydeus, Promachus 
of Parthenopseiis, Sthenelus of Capaneus^ Thersander of 
Polynices^ and Euripylus of Mecisteus^ inarched thither 
under the conduct of Alcmseon the son of Amphiaraus ; 
with whom also went his brother Amphiloctus. Apollo 
promised victory if Alcmseon were their captiun, whom af- 
terward by another oracle he commanded to kill his own 
mother. 

When they came to the city, they were encountered by 
Laodamas the son of Eteocles, then king of the Thebans, 
(for Creon was only tutor to Laodamas,) who though he 
did valiantly in the battle, and slew JBgialeus, yet was he 
put to the worst, and driven to fly, or (according to Apol- 
lodorus) slain by Alcmseon. After this disaster the citi- 
zens b^an to desire composition ; but in the mean time 
they conveyed themselves with their wives and children 
away from thence by night, and so began to wander up and 
down, till at length they built the town called Estisea. 
The Argives, wh^ they percdved that their enemies had 
quitted the town, entering into it, sacked it, threw down the 
walls, and laid it waste ; howbeit it is reported .by some^ 
that the town was saved by Thersander, the son of Poly- 
nices, who, causing the citizens to return, did there reign 
over them. That he saved the city from utter destruction, 
it is very likely, for he reigned there, and led the ThebaniS 
to the war of Troy, which very shortly after ensued. 

SECT. IX. 

OfJephtOf and how the three hundred yean which he 9peaketh of^ 
Jtidg. xi. a 8, are to he reconciled with the places^ Acts xHi. ao. 
I Kings vi. i ; together with some other things touching chrono- 
logy about these times, 

AFTER the death of Jair, (near about whose times 
these things happened in Greece, and diuing whose govern- 
ment, and that of Thola^ Israel lived in peace and in order,) 
they revolted again from the law and service of God^ and 
became more wicked and idolatrous than ever. For where- 
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making way to their future calamity, and to the most 
grievous slavery that ever Israel suffered, quarrelled with 
Jephta^ that they were not called to the war, as before- 
time they had contested with Gideon. Jephta hereupon 
enforced to defend himself against their fury, in the en- 
counter slew of them < 48,000, which so weakened the body 
of the land, as the FhiUstin^ had an easy conquest of them 
all not long after : Jephta, after he had judged Israel ax 
years, died ; to whom succeeded Ibzan, who ruled seven 
years ; after him Elon was their judge ten years ; in all 
which time Israel had peace. Eusebius finds not Ellon, 
whom he cdileth Adon; for in the Septuagint, approved in 
his time, this judge was omitted. 

Now before I go on with the rest, it shall be necessary 
upon the occarion of Jephta^s account of the times, Judg. 
xi. S8. (where he says that Israel had then possessed the 
east side of Jordan 800 years,) to speak somewhat of the 
times of the judges, and of the dififering opnions among 
the divines and chronologers ; there being found three 
places of scripture, touching this pmiit, seeming repugnant, 
or disagreeing: the first is in this dispute between Jephta 
and Ammon, for the right and possession of Gilead ; the 
second is that of St. Paul, Acts xiii ; the third that which 
is in the first of Kings. Jephta here challengeth the pos- 
sesnon of Gilead for 800 years: St. Paul ^yeth to the 
judges, as it seems, from the end of Joshua to the last of 
Heli, 450 years. In the first of Kings it Is taught that, 
firom the departing of Israel out of Egypt to the found- 
ation of Solomon^s temple, there were consumed 480 
years. To the first, Beroaldus findeth Jephta*s 800 years 
to be but 966 years, to wit, eighteen of Joshua, forty 
of Othoniel, eighty of Aod and Samgar, forty of Debo^ 
rah, forty <^ Gideon, three of Abimelech, twenty-three 
of Thola, and twenty-two of Jair; but Jephta (saith Be- 
roaldus) vputteth or proposeth a certain number for an 
unoertinn : Sic ut dicai anvnum agi prope trecefUesimum, 
ex quo ntdku litem ea de re maoerit leraeli; ^^ So he 

> Jii^. sii. " Id fadt numero cerlo pro incerto proposito. 
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S66, therefore doth Luther add to this number the whole 
time which Moses spent in the deserts of Arabia Petrsea ; 
which forty years of Moses, added to the number which 
Beroaldus findeth of 266, tnake indeed 306. 

But I see nothing in the text to warrant Luther^s judg- 
ment herein ; for, in the dispute between Jephta and Avar 
mon for the land of Gilead, it is written in the person of 
Ammon in these words; ^Because Israel took my land, 
when they came wp from Egypt^Jrom Amon unto Jaboc^ 
&c. now therefore restore those lands quietly, or in peace. 
So by this place it is plain, that the time is not to be ac- 
counted from Moseses departure out of Egypt, but from 
the time that the land was possessed. For it is said, Q^da 
cepit Israel terram meam; ^^ Because Israel took my land;^ 
and therefore the beginning of this account is to be referred 
to the time of the taking, which Jephta'^s answer also con- 
firmeth in these words; ' When Israel dwelt in Heshbon 
and in her towns, and in Aroer and in her towns, and in 
aU the cities that are by the coast of Amon 300 years : 
why did ye not then recover them in that space ? So as 
this place speaks it directly, that Israel had inhabited and 
dwelt in the cities of Gilead 300 years ; and therefore to 
account the times from the hopes or intents^ that Israel had 
to possess it, it seemeth somewhat strained to me ; for we 
do not use to reckon the time of our conquests in France, 
from our princes^ intents or purposes, but from their victo- 
ries and possessions. 

Junius neyertheless likes the opinion of Lutho*, and 
says, that this time of 300 years hath reference, and is to 
take be^ning from the first of Jephta^s narration ; when 
he makes a brief repetition of Moseses whole journey, to 
wit, at the 16th verse of the eleventh chapter of Judges in 
our translation, in these words ; t But when Israel came up 
Jrom Egypt, &c. And therefore Moses's forty years (as 
he thinks) are to be accounted, which make the number of 
805 years ; and not only the time in which Israel possessed 
Gilead, according to the text, and Jephta'^s own words, of 

* Judg. zi. 13. ' Jndg. ri. 26. r Juoias in the i ith of Jodg. note. 
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which I leave the judgment to others; to whom also I leave 
to judge, whether we may not begin the 480 years from 
the deliverance out of Egypt to the temple, even from the 
first departure out of Egypt, and yet find a more probable 
reocmciliation of St. Paul'*^ and Jephta^s account with this 
reckoning, than any of those that as yet have been agui- 
fied. For first, touching Jephta'^s 800 years of possesion 
of the east side of Jordan, it is to be remembered, that for 
a good while before the Israelites possessed it, Sehon and 
Og had dispossessed Moab and Ammon thereof; so that 
when the Israelites had conquered Sehon and Og, the right 
of possesion which they had, passed to Israel; and so 
Jephta might say, that they had possessed those countries 
800 years, reckoning 266 years of their own possesion, 
and die rest of the possesion of the two kings Sehon and 
Og, whose right the Israelites had by the law of conquest. 

The second place disputed is this of St Paul, Acts xiii. 
that from the end of ■ Joshua to the beginning of Samuel 
there passed 460 years. And this place Luther under- 
standeth also besides the letter, as I find his opinion cited 
by Functus Krentsemius and Beza, for I have not read 
his commentaries. For he accounteth from the death of 
Moses to the last year of Heli but 867 years; and this he 
doth, the better to approve the times from the egression out 
of Egypt to the building of the temple, which in 1 Kings vi. 
is siud to be 480 years. 

Now forasmuch as St. Paul (as it seems) finds 460 
years from the death of Joshua to the last of Heli, and 
leaves but thirty years for Saul and Samuel, who governed 
forty, for David who ruled forty, and for Salomon who 
ware the crown three whole years ere the foundation of the 
temple was laid ; therefore Luther takes it, that there was 
error in the scribe who wrate out this piece of scripture 
of St. Paul, to wit, * Then afterward lie gave tmio them 
judges about 460 years^ unto the time of Samuel the pro* 

■ Read the a4Ui of Joebaa, aod the Acts, ver. 20. 
2 Jadg. vii. Fuoct. ChroD. fol. 4. Beza * Acta xiii. 20. 
in his Annotations npon the 13th of 
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phei; the words Men qfterrMrda being clearly referred to 
the death or after the death of Jodiua, as shall be here^ 
after proved. But where St. Luke, rehearsiiig the words 
of St. Paul, wrate 850 years, (saith Luther,) the scribe in 
the transcription being deceived by th» afBnity of those 
two Gred words, whereof the one signifieth 800, and the 
other 400, wrate teiracosiois for triacosiois^ 400 years for 
800 years, and 450 for 850. This he seeketh to strengthen 
by many arguments ; to which ojHnicm Beza, in his great 
annotations, adhereth. A contrary judgment to this hath 
Codoman ; where Luther and Beza begin at Moseses death, 
he takes his account from the death of Joshua, and from 
thence to the be^nning of* Samuel he makes 480 years, to 
wit, of the judges (not reckoning Samaon^s years) 819> 
and of years of servitude and affliction under strangers 111. 
The reason why he doth not reckon Samson^s twenty 
years is, because he thinks that they were part of the forty 
years in which the Philistines are said to have oppressed 
Israel. Fc^ it is plain, that during all ^ Samson^s time 
they were lords over Israel. So then of the*^judges, besides 
the 111 years of servitude, Codoman reckoneth (as I«^ have 
said) 819 years, which two sums put together make 430 
years; and whereas St. Paul nameth 450 years, he finds 
twenty years to make up St. Paulas number, to have be^i 
spent after the death of Joshua by the seniors, before the 
captivi^ of Chushan or the election of Othoniel ; which 
twenty years added to 480 make 450, according to St. 
Paul. To iqyprove this time of the elders he dteth two places 
of scriptures, namely, the ^th of Joshua, and the 2nd of 
Judges, in each of which places it is written, that Isrciel 
served tJte Lord all the days qfJoshuay and aU the days of 
the elders that over^fived Josh^ia^ so as to these tiroes of the 
elders Codoman giveth twenty years, which make as be- 
fore 450, according to St. Paul. Neither would it breed 
any great difficulty in this opinion, if here also the twenty, 
years of the seniors, between Joshua and Othoniel, should 
be denied. For they which deny these years, and make 

^ Judg.zUi. XT. II. 
BALE6H, HIST. WORLD. VOL. II. F f 
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in the land oi ^ Canaian, and divided their lai^d to them by 
lot. Iti the 9Dth verse it followeth, Then afierwards he 
gave them Judges about 450 years^ &c. And therefore to 
reckon from the death of Moses is wide of St. PauPs mean- 
ing, so far as my weak understanding can pierce it. The 
only inconvenience of any weight in the opinion of Codo* 
man, touching this place in the Acts, is, that it seems irre- 
concileable with the account, 1 Kings vi. 11. For if indeed 
there were spent 450 years between the end of Joshua and 
the beginning of Samuel, certainly there must needs be 
much more than 480 years between the beginning of the 
Israelites journeying from Egypt, and the foundation of 
the temple by Salomon. To this difficulty Codoman an^ 
swereth, that these 480 years, 1 Kings vi. 1, must begin to 
be reckoned, not in the beginning, but in the ending of 
their journeying from Egjrpt, which he makes to be twen- 
ty-five years after the banning of OthoniePs government ; 
from whence if we cast the years of the judges with the 
years of servitude, (which sums, according to his account, of 
which we have already spoken, make S97^ years,) and so to 
thete years add the forty of Samuel and Saul, and the forty 
of David, and the three of Salomon, we shall have the just 
sum of 480 years. Neither is it hard, saith he, that th^ 
amms egressionisj 1 Reg. vi. 1, should be understood 
egressiof^is non inc^nentia sed JinitcB^ the year of their 
coming out of Egypt, (for so it is in the original,) or the 
year after they came out of Egypt, may well be understood 
for the year after they were come out thence, that is, after 
they had ended their wandering from thence. For so we 
find that things, which were done forty years after they hid 
set foot out of Egypt, are said to have been done in their 
going out of Egypt, as Psalm cxiv. When Israel came out 
of Egypt^ Jordan was driven back. And Deut. iv. 45. 
These are the testimonies which Moses spake when they 
came out qf Egypt. And thus far it seems we may very 
well agree with Codoman for the interpretation of the 
word ab ewitu, to be as inuch as quum exivissent^ or ofr 

<^ Joah. zir. i . 
Ff2 
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that otherwise he himself should have spent his time vainly, 
in seeking to pleasure St Paul with an expodtion. Whe- 
ther this ground be strong enough to uphold a paradox, I 
leave it to the decision of any judicious reader. 

And now to proceed in our story. To the time of Je|dita 
are referred the death of Hercules, the rape of Helen by 
Paris, and the provisions which her husband Menelaus, 
reigning then in Sparta, and his brother Agamemnon, king 
of Mycenae, made for her recovery. Others refer this rape 
of Helen to the fourth year of Ibzan; from which time, if 
the war of Troy (as they suppose) did not begin till the 
third of Ail<m, or Elon, yet the Greeks had six years to 
prepare themselves ; the rule holding not true in this war, 
Longa proBparoHo beUi celerem affert victariam ; <^ That a 
' ^^ long preparation begets a speedy victory;^ for the Greeks 
consumed ten years in the attempt ; and Troy, as it seems, 
was entered, sacked, and burnt in the third year of Hab- 
don. 

Three years after Troy was taken, which was in the sixth 
year of Habdon, Mneas arrived in Italy* Habdon, in the 
eighth year of his rule, died, after he had been the father of 
forty sons and thirty grandchildren. And whereas it is sup- 
posed, that the forty years of Israelis oppression by the Phi- 
listines (of which Judg. xiii. 1.) took beginning from the 
ninth year of Jair, and ended with the last of Habdon; I 
see no great reason for that opinion. For Ephraim had had 
little cause of quarrel against Jephta, for not calling them to 
war over Jordan, if the Philistines had held them in servi- 
tude in their own territories ; and if Ephraim could have 
brought 4S,000 armed men into the field, it is not likely 
that they were then oppressed ; and had it been true that 
they were, who will doubt but that they would rather have 
fought against the Philistines, with so powerful an army, for 
their own deliverance, than against their own brethren the 
Israelites ? But Ammon being overthrown, it seemed at that 
time that they feared no other enemy. And therefore these 
forty years must either be supplied elsewhere, as in the 
time of Samson, and afterward ; or else they must be re- 
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ferred to the interr^num between the death of Habdon 
and the deliverance of Israel by Samson, such as it was. 



CHAP. XIV. 
qfthewarqfTroy. 

SECT. I. 

Of the genealogy of the kings of Troy 9 with a note touching the 
ancient poets how they have observed historical truth, 

JL HE war at Troy, with other stories hereupon depending, 
(because the ruin of this city by most chronologers b found 
in the time of Habdon, judge of Israel, whom in the last 
place I have mentioned,) I rather choose here to entreat of 
in one entire narration, banning with the lineal descent of 
their princes, than to break the story into pieces, by re- 
hearsing apart in divers years the diveraty of occurrents. 

The history of the andent kings of Troy is uncertain, in 
regard both of their original and of their continuance. It 
is commonly hietd that Teucer and Dardanus were the two 
founders of that kingdom. This is the opinion of Virgil ; 
which if he (as Reinecdus thinks) took from Berosus, it is 
the more probable : if Annius borrowed it iFrom Imn, then it 
rests upon the authority of Vir^, who saith thus : 

^ Creta Joms nu^ni medio jacet insula ponto : 
Mans Idaus ubi, et gentis cunabula nostra. 
Centum urbes habitant magnate uberrhna regna : 
Maxknus unde pater {si rite audita recordor) 
Teucrus Bhoeteas primwm est adoectus ad oras : 
Optavitque locum r^no. Nondum Ilium et arces 
Pergamea steterant ; haJbitabant vaXlihus tutu. 
Hinc mater cultrix Cybeke, Corybantiaque ara, 
Idctumque nemus. 

In the main sea the isle of Crete doth lie ; 
Where Jore was bom, thence is our progeny. 

' JEneid. t. 3. 
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There is mount Ida : there in fruitful land 

An hundred great and goodly cities stand. 

Thence (if I follow not mistaken fame) 

Teucer the eldest of our grandsires came 

To the Rhcetean shores ; and reigned there 

Ere yet fair Ilion was built, and ere 

The towers of Troy ; their dwellingplaoe they sought 

In lowest vales. Hence CybeVs rights were brought : 

Hence Corybantian cymbals did remove ; 

And hence the name of our Idcean grove. 

Thus it seems by Virgil, who followed surely good au- 
tlioii^, that Teucer first gave name to that country, wherein 
he reigned ere Troy was built by Dardanus ; of which 
Dardanus in the same book he speaks thus : 

Ett locus Heaperiani Graii cognomine dicunt : 
Terra antiqtta^ potens armis <Uque ubere gleba. 
(Enotrii coluere viri : nuncfama, minores 
ItcUiam dixiue^ duds de nomine, gentem. 
Ha nobis propria sedes, hinc Dardanus ortus: 
lasiusqtie pater, genu^ a quo principe nostrum. 

Hesperia the Grecians call the place ; 
An ancient fruitful land, a warlike race. 
CEnotrians held it, now the latter progeny 
Gives it their captain's name, and calls it Italy. 
This seat belongs to us, hence Dardanus, 
Hence came the author of our stock, lasius. 

^Aique equidem memini (fama est obscurior annis) 
Auruncos itaferre senes, his ortus ut agris 
Dardanus Idaas Phrygia penetravit ad urbes, 
Thradamque Samum, qua nunc Samothraciafertur. 
Hinc Ulum Coryti Tyrrhend ab sede profectum 
Aurea nunc solio steUantis regia cali 
Accipii, &c. 

Some old Auruncans, I remember well, 

(Though time have made the fiaune obscure) would tell 

• JEntid, I. 7. 
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the name of Camboblascon, to whom he gives the additkm 
of Coritus, as a title of dignity, making him father of Dar- 
danus and Jasius ; and fiuther telling us very particularly 
of the faction between these brethren, which grew to such 
heat, that finally Dardanus killed his brother, and thereupon 
fled into Samothrace. The obscurity of the history gives 
leave to Annius of saying what he list I that love not to 
use such liber^, will foibear to determine any thing heran. 
But if Dardanus were the son of Jupiter, it must have been 
of some elder Jupiter than the ficUher of those that lived 
about the war of Troy. So it is likewise probable, that 
Adas,' the fioher of Electra, was rather an Italian than 
an African, irfiich also is the opinion of ^ Boocace. For 
(as hath often been said) there were many Jupiters, and 
many of almost every name of the gods ; but it was the 
custom to ascribe to some one the acts of the rest, with all 
belonging to them. Therefore I will not greatly trouUe 
mysdf with making any narrow search into these fabulous 
antiquities, but set down the pedigree according to the ge» 
nend fame ; allowing to Teucer such parents as Diodorus 
gives, because others give him none, and carrying the line of 
Dardanus in manner following : 

' Boccaoe de Gen. Deor. 1. 4. c. 31. 
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Concerning the be^nning and continuance of the Tro- 
jan kingdom, with the length of every king'^s reign, I have 
chosen good authors to be my guides ; that in a history, 
whereon depends the most ancient computation of times 
among the Greeks, I might not follow uncertainties, ill co- 
hering with the consent of writers, and general passage of 
things elsewhere done. And first for the destruction of 
Troy, which was of greater note than any acddent befalling 
that city whilst it stood, it is reckoned by sDiodorus to be 
780 years more ancient than the beginning of the 94th olym- 
piad. Whereas therefore 37S did pass between the beginning 
of the olympiads and the first year of the 94th, it is mani- 
fest that the remainder of 780 years, that is, 408 years, went 
between the destruction of Troy and the first institution of 
those games by Iphitus, if the authority of ^ Diodorus be 
good proof; who elsewhere tells us, that the return of the 
Heraclidae, which was eighty years after the fall of Troy, 
was 828 years before the first olympiad. 

Hereunto agrees the authority of ^Dionysius Halicar- 
nasseus, who placing the foundation of Rome in the first of 
the seventh olympiad, that is, four and twenty years after the 
be^nning of those games, accounts it 432 later than the fall 
of Troy. ^ Solinus in express words makes the institution 
of the olympiads by Iphitus, whom he calleth Iphiclus, 
408 years later than the destruction of Troy. The sum is 
easily collected by necessary inference out of divers other 
places in the same book . Hereunto doth ^ Eusebius, reckon- 
ing exclusively, agree : and Eratosthenes (as he is cited by 
™ Clemens Alexandrinus) makes up out of many particu- 
lars the same total sum, wanting but one year, as reckon- 
ing likewise exclusively. 

The other collections of divers writers that are cited by 
Clemens in the same place, do neither cohere any way, nor 
depend upon any collateral history, by which they may be 
verified. 

f I>iod. 1. 14. ' Euseb. de Pr«p. Evang. 1. 10. 

^ Diod. in Pnef. c. 3. 

* Dionys. Halic. Aotiq. 1. 2. "> Clem. Alex. Strom. 1. i. 

^ Solin. Polybist. c. 2. 
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buried in oblivion, among other worthy deeds done both be- 
fore and dnoe that time. For it b true which BUxaoe 
saith: 

Vixerefortet ante Agamenuuma 

MulH^ ied amnes iUackrimabUes 
Urgentur, ignotique longa 

Node : careni qwa vote iocro. 

Biany by valour have deserv'd renown 
Ere Agamemnon : yet lie all opprest 

Under long nig^t» unwept for and unknown : 
For with no sacred poet were they blest. 

Yet so it is, that whilst these writers have with strange- 
fables^ or (to speak the best of them) with allegories far 
stnuned, gcme about to enlarge the commendations di those 
noble undertakers; they have both drawn into suspcioQ 
that great virtue which they sought to adorn, and filled 
after-4iges with almost as much ignorance of the history, aa 
admiration of the persons. Wherefore it is expedient that 
we seek for the knowledge of such actions in. histories; 
learning their qualities who did manage them, oi poets, in 
whose works are both profit and delight, yet small profit to 
those which are delighted overmuch ; but such as can either 
interpret their fables, or separate them from the naked 
truth, shall find matter in peems not unworthy to be re- 
garded of historians. For those things excepted which are 
gathered out of Homer, there is very little, and not without 
much disagreement of authors, written of this great war. 
All writers consent with Homer, that the rape of Helen by 
Paris, the son of Priamus, was the cause of taking arms ; 
but how he was hereunto emboldened, it is doubtful. 

SECT. II. 
Of the rape of Helen ; and strength of both ndesfor the war. 

HERODOTUS fetcheth the cause of this rape from very 
far, saying, that whereas the Phcenicians had ravished lo, 
and carried her into Egypt ; the Greeks, to be revenged on 
the barbarians, did first ravish Europa, whom they brought 
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out of PJiGNiicui into Creta, and afterward Medea, whom 
they fetched from C<dchoB, daiyiag to restore her to her 
father, till such time as they might be satisfied tor the rape 
of lo. By these deeds of the Greeks, Paris (as the same 
Herodotus affirms) was embcddened to do the Kke, not 
fearing such revei^ as ensued. But all this narration seems 
frivolous. For what had the king of Cokhos to do with 
the injury of the Phoenicians? or how could the Greeks, as 
in revenge oi lo^ plead any quarrel against him, that never 
had heard the name of Phoenidans ? Thucydides, a writer 
of unquestionable sinoerity, maketh it plain, that the name 
of barbarians was not used at all in Homer^s time, which 
was long after the war of Troy ; and that the Greeks them- 
selves were not then called all by one name Hdknes, as 
afterwards. So that it were unreasonable to think, thirt 
they should have sought revenge upon all nations as barba- 
rous, for the injury received by one ; or that all people else 
should have esteemed of the Greeks, as of a people opposed 
to all the world ; and that even then, when as the Greeks 
had not yet one common luune among themselves. Others 
with more probaUUty say, that the rape of Helen was to 
procure the redelivery of Hesionc, king Priamus^s sister, 
taken formerly by Havules, and given to Telamon. This 
may have been true For Telamon, as it seems, was a crud 
man, se^g his own son Teucer durst not come in hu sight, 
after the war of Troy, but fled into Cypris, only because 
his brother Ajax (which Teucer could not remedy) had 
slain himsdf. Yet, were it so that Henone was ill en- 
treated by Telamon, it was not therefore likely that Pria- 
mus her brother would seek to take her from her husband, 
with whom she had lived about thirty years, and to whom 
she had borne children, which were to succeed in his domin- 
ion. Whereupon I think that Paris had no regard either 
to the rape «f Europa, Medea, or Hesione ; but was merdy 
indted by Venus, diat is, by his lust, to do that which in 
those, days was very common. For not only Greeks from 
barbarians, and barbarians from Greeks, as Herodotus dis- 
counieth, bat aU people were accustomed to steal women and 
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cattle, if they could by strong hand or power get them ; 
and having stolen them, either to sell them. away in some 
far country, or keep them to their own use. So did The- 
seus and Pirithous attempt Proserpina; and so did Theseus 
(long before Paris) ravish Helen. And these practices, as 
it appears in Thucydides, were so common, that none durst 
inhabit near unto the sea for fear of piracy, which was ac- 
counted a trade of life no less lawful than merchandise: 
wherefore Tyndareus, the father of Helen, considering the 
beauty of his daughter, and the rape which Theseus had 
made, caused all her wooers, who were most of the princi- 
pal men in Greece, to bind themselves by solemn oath^ that 
if she were taken from her husband, they should with all 
their might help to recover her. This done, he gave free 
choice of a husband to his daughter, who chose Menelaus, 
brother to Agamemnon : so the cause which drew the Greeks 
unto Troy, in revenge of Helen'^s rape, was partly the oath 
which so many princes had made unto her father Tynda- 
reus. Hereunto the great power of Agamemnon was not a 
little helping ; for Agamemnon, besides his great dominions 
in Peloponnesus, was lord of many islands ; he was also ridi 
in money, and therefore the Arcadians were well contented 
to follow his pay, whom he embarked for Troy in his own 
ships, which were more than any other of the Greek princes 
brought to that expedition. 

Thus did all Greece, either as bound by oath, or led by 
the reputation and power of the two brethren Agamemnon 
and Menelaus, or desirous to partake of the profit and ho- 
nour in that great enterprise, take arms against the Tro- 
jans. The Greeks' fleet was (by Homer's account) 1200 
smI, or thereabouts; but the vessels were not great; for it 
was not then the manner to build ships with decks ; only 
they used (as Thucydides saith) small ships, meet for rob- 
bing on the sea ; the least of which carried fifty men, the 
greatest 120, every man (except the captains) being both 
a mariner and a soldier. By this proportion it appears that 
the Grecian army consisted of 100,000 men, or thereabouts. 
This was the greatest army that ever was raised out of 
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Greece : and the greatness of this army doth well declare 
the strength and power of Troy, which ten whole years did 
stand out against such forces : yet were the Trojans which 
inhabited the city not the tentli part of this number, as 
Agamemnon said in the second of Homer'^s Iliads; but 
their followers and aids were very many and strong. For 
all Phry^a,' Lyda, My»a, and the greatest part of Asia 
the Less, took part with the Trojans. The Amazons also 
brought them succour; and Rhesus out of Thrace, and 
Memnon out of Assyria, (though some think out of Ethio- 
pia,) came to their defence. 

SECT. III. 

Of the Grecians* journey 9 and embassage to Tray} and of Helena* s 
being detained in Egypt; and of the sacrificing of Iphigenia. 

WHEREFORE the Greeks, unwilling to come to trial 
of arms, if things might be compounded by treaty, sent 
Menelaus and Ulysses ambassadors to Troy ; who demand- 
ed Helen and the goods that were taken with her out of 
Menelaus^s house. What answer the Trojans made here- 
unto it is uncertain. Herodotus, from the report of the 
Egyptian priests, makes it very probable that Helen was 
taken from Paris before his return to Troy. The sum of 
his discourse is this : 

Paris, in his return with Helena, being driven by foul 
weather unto the coast of Egypt, was accused for the rape 
of Helen by some bondmen of his that had taken sanctuary. 
Proteus, then king of Egypt, finding the accusation true 
by examination, detained Helen, and the goods taken with 
her, till her husband should require them ; dismissing Paris 
without further punishment, because he was a stranger. 
When therefore the Greeks, demanding Helen, had answer 
that die was in Egypt, they thought themselves deluded, 
and thereupon made the war which ended with the ruin 
of Troy. But when, after the city taken, they perceived 
indeed she had not been there, they returned home, send- 
ing Menelaus to ask his wife of Proteus. Homer and the 
whole nation of poets (except Euripides) vary from this 
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historj, thinking it a matter more m^^ifioent aad more 
graceful to their poems, for their retaining of a fair hidy, 
than that they endured all by foroe^ because it lay not in 
their power to redeliver her. Yet in the fourth of his Odya- 
ses, Homer speaks of Menelaus^s being in £^ypt before he 
returned home to Sparta; which voyage it were not easily 
believed that he made for pleasure : and if he were driven 
thither by contrary winds, much more may we think that 
Paris was likely to have been driven thither by foul wea- 
ther. For Paris, immediately upon the rape committed, 
was enforced to fly, taking such winds, as he could get, and 
rather enduring any storm, than to commit himself to any 
haven in the Greek seas; whereas Menelaus might have 
put into any port in Greece, and there have remwned with 
good entertainment, until such time as the wind had come 
about, and served fcx* his navigation. 

One great argument Herodotus brings to confirm the 
saying cf the Egjrptian priests, which is, that if Helen had 
been at Troy, it had been utter madness for Priamus to see 
so many miseries befall him during the war, and so many of 
his sons slain for the pleasure of one, who neither was heir 
to the kingdom (for Hector was elder) nor equal in virtue 
to many of the rest. Besides, it may seem that Lucian 
spake not more pleasantly than truly, when he said, that 
Helen, at the war of Troy, was almost as old as queen 
Hecuba, considering that she had been ravished by The- 
seus, the companion of Hercules, who took Troy when 
Priamus was very young; and considering further, that 
she was sister to Castor and Pollux, (she and Pollux being 
said by some to have been twins,) who sailed with the Ar- 
gonauts, having Telamon, the father of Ajax, in their com- 
pany, before the time that Hesione was taken ; on whom 
Telamon begat Ajax, that was a principal commander in 
the Trojan war. But whether it were so, that the Trojans 
could not or would not restore Helen, so it was, that the 
ambassadors returned ill contented, and not very well en- 
treated; for there wanted not some that advised to have 
them slain. The Greeks hereupon incensed, made all haste 
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them to think that the war would be more than one yearns 
work. For in the first encounter they lost Protesilaus, 
whom Hector slew, and many other, without any great 
harm done to the Trojans ; save only that by their numbers 
of inen they won ground enough to encamp themselves in, 
as appeareth in Thucydides. The principal impediment 
which the Greeks found was want of victuals, which grew 
upon them by reason of their multitude, and the smalbiess 
of their vessels, wherein they could not carry necessaries for 
such an army. Hereupon they were compelled to send 
some part of thdr men to labour the ground in Cherronesse, 
others to rob upon the sea, for the relief of the camp. Thus 
was the war protracted nine whole years, and ather nothing 
done, or if any skirmishes were, yet could the town receive 
little loss by them, having equal numbers to maintain the 
field against such Greeks as continued the siege, and a moie 
safe retreat if the enemy got the better. 

Wherefore Ovid saith, that from the first year till the 
tenth there was no fighting at all; and Henidides com- 
mends as very credible the report of Herodotus, that the 
Greeks did not lie before Troy the first nine years; but 
only did beat up and down the seas, exercising their men, 
and enriching themselves, and so by wasting the enemy'*s 
country, did block up the town, unto which they returned 
not, until the fatal time drew near when it should be sub- 
verted. 

This is confirmed by the inquiry which Priam us made, 
when the Greek princes came into the field, the tenth year, 
for he knew none of them, and therefore sitting upon an 
high tower, (as Homer, Iliad. S. tells,) he learned their 
names of Helen ; which, though it is like to be a fiction, 
yet could it not at all have been supposed that he should 
be ignorant of them, if they had shewed themselves before 
the town so many years together. Between these relations 
of Thucydides and Herodotus, the difierence is not much, 
the one saying that a few of the Greeks remained in the 
camp before Troy, whilst the rest made purveyance by land 
and sea; the other, that the whole army did spend the time 
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in wasting the searcoasis. Neither do the poets greatly dis- 
agree from these authors ; for they make report of many 
towns and islands wasted, and the people carried into cap- 
tivity ; in which actions Achilles was employed, whom the 
army could not well, nor would have spiured, if any service 
of importance had been to be performed before the city. 
Howsoever it was, this is agreed by general consent, that 
in the beginning of that summer, in which Troy was taken, 
great booties were brought into the camp, and a great pesti- 
lence arose among the Greeks; which Homer saith, that 
Apollo sent in revenge of his priests daughter, whom Aga- 
memnon had refused to let go for any ransom : but Hera- 
clides, interpreting the place, saith, that by Apollo was 
meant the sun; who ndsed pestilent fogs, by which the 
army was infected, being lodged in a moorish piece of 
ground. And it might well be that the camp was over- 
pestered with those who had been abroad, and now were 
lodged all close together : having also grounded their ships 
within the fortifications. 

About the same time arose much contention between Aga- 
memnon and Achilles about the booty, whereof Agamem- 
non, as general, having first chosen for his part a captive 
woman, and Achilles, in the second place, chosen for him- 
self anotiier, then Ajax, Ulysses, and so the rest of the chief- 
tiuns in order, when the soothsayer Calchas had willed 
that Agamemnon^s woman should be restored to her father, 
ApolIo^s priest, that so the pestilence might cease, then did 
Agamemnon greatiy rage, and say, that he alone would not 
lose his part of the spoil, but would either take that which 
had been given to Achilles, or that which had fallen to 
Ajax or to Ulysses. Hereupon Achilles defied him, but 
was fain to suffer all patiendy, as not able to hold his con- 
cubine by strong hand, nor to revenge her loss, otherwise 
than by refusing to fight, or to send forth his companies. 
But the Greeks, encouraged by their captains, presented 
themselves before the city without him and his troops. 

The Trojans were now relieved with great succours, all 
the neighbour countries having sent theqa aid ; partly drawn 
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to that war by their commanders, who aanated Priaflnua for 
money, wherewith he abounded when the war began, (aa 
appears by his words in Homer,) or for love of hitnaelf and 
his SOBS, or hope of marriage with some of his many mni 
fair daughters ; partly also (as we may wdl guess) incited 
by the wrongs recdved of the Greeks, when thqp wasted 
the countries adjdming unto Troy: so that when Hsdsr 
issued out of the town, he was little inferior to his enHnini 
in numbers of men, or quality of their leaders. The prin- 
cipal ciqptains in the Trojan army were Hector, Paris, Dei* 
pbobus, Helenus, and the other sons of Friamus ; iBIneas, 
Antenor and his sons, Polydamas, Sarpedon, Glaucua, 
Asius, and the sons of Panthus, besides Rhesus, who was 
slain the first night of his arrival ; Memnon, queen Pen- 
thesilea, and others who came toward the end of the war. 
Between these and the Greeks were many battles finight; 
the greatest ot which were, that at the tomb of king IhiSy 
upon the plain ; and another, at the very trenches of the 
camp, wherein Hector brake through the ibrtificatioofl of 
the Greeks, and began to fire their ships; at whidi time 
Ajax, the son of Telamon, with his broths Teuoer, were 
in a manner the only men of note that, remaining unwound- 
ed, made head against Hector, when the state of the GtetkB 
was almost desperate. 

Another battle, (for so antiquity calls it,) or rather the 
same renewed, was fought by Patroclus, who, having ob» 
tained leave, drew forth Adiilles^s troops, relieving the 
weary Greeks with a fresh supply. Agamemnon, IMo- 
medes, Ulysses, and the rest c^ the princes, though sore 
wounded, yet were driven to put on armour, and with help 
of Patroclus, repelled the Trojans very hardly. For in 
that fight Patroclus was lost, and his body, with much con- 
tention recovered by his friends, was brought back hito the 
camp ; the armour of Achilles which he had put on, beti^ 
torn from him by Hector. It was the manner of those 
wars, having slain a man, to strip him, and hale away his 
body, not restoring it without ransom, if he were oae of 
mark. Of tho vulgar, little reckoning was made ; for they 
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In the next battle Achilles did so behave himself, that he 
did not only put the Trojans to the worst, but also slew the 
valiant Hector, whom (if Homer may herdn be believed) 
he chased three times about the walls of Troy. . But great 
question may be made of Homer^s truth in this narratioo. 
For it is not likely that Hector would stay alcme without 
the city (as Homer dotli report of him) when all the TVo- 
jans were fled into it ; nor that he could leap over the riven 
of Xanthus and Simois, as he must have done in that flight : 
nor that the Trojans, percdving Hector in such an extre> 
mity, would have forborne to open some of their gates and 
let him in. But this is reported only to grace Achilles, who 
having (by what means soever) slain the noble Hector, did 
not only carry away his dead body, as the custom then was, 
but boring holes in his feet, and thrusting leathern thongs 
into them, tied him to his chariot, and dragged him shame- 
fully about the field, selling the dead body to his fiither 
Priamus for a very great ransom. But his cruelty and 
covetousness were not long unrevenged ; for he was shortly 
after slain with an arrow by Paris, as Homer says, in the 
Scaean gate, or as others, in the temple of Apollo, whither 
he came to have married Polyxena, the daughter of Pria- 
mus, with whom he was too far in love, having slain so 
many of her brethren, and his body was ransomed (as Ly- 
cophron saith) at the self-same rate that HectoFs was by 
him sold for. Not long after this, Penthesilea, queen of the 
Amazons, arrived at Troy ; who, after some proof given of 
her valour, was slain by Pyrrhus, the son of Achilles. 

SECT. V. 

Of the taking of Troy, the wooden horse, the book of Dares and 
Dictys, the colonies of the relics of Troy, 

FINALLY, after the death of many worthy persons on 
each side, the city was taken by night, as all writers agree ; 
but whether by the treason of Mneas and An tenor, or by a 
wooden horse, as the poets and common fame (which fol- 
lowed the poets) have delivered, it is uncertain. Some 
write, that upon one of the gates of Troy called Scasa, was 
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times, would not^ as they did^ have followed the reports of 
Homer and others, quite contradictocy in meat pmnta to 
these two authors, without once taking notice of the oppo- 
mtian which they, having served in that war, made agabnt 
the common report ; had it not been that either those books 
were even in those times thought frivcdous, or dse conUMi- 
ed no such repugnancy to the other authors as now is found 
in them. 

Also concerning the number of men slain in this war, 
which Dares and Dictys say to have been above 600^000 
on the Trojan nde, and more than 800,000 of the Greeks, 
it is a report merely fabulous; forasmuch as the whole fleet 
of the Greeks was reckoned by Homer, who extolled their 
army and deeds as much as he could, to be somewhat kss 
than ISOO sail, and the army therein transported over the 
Greek seas not much above 100,000 men, according to the 
rate formerly mentioned. But it is the common fiudiion of 
men to extol the deeds of their ancients ; for which cause 
both Homer magnified the captains of the Greeks that 
served in the war, and Vir^ with others were as diligent 
in commending and extolling the Trojans and their dty, 
from whidi the Romans descended. Yea, the Athenians 
long after, in the war which Xerxes the Persian king made 
against all Greece, did not forbear to vaunt of the great 
cimning which Mnesteus the son of Peteus had shewed, in 
marshalling the Grecian army before Troy ; whereupon, as 
if it had been a matter of much consequence, they were so 
proud, that they refused to yield unto Gelon, king of almost 
all Sicily, the admiralty of their seas, notwithstanding that 
he promised to bring 900 good fighting ships, and 30,000 
men for their defence. 

The like vanity possessed many other cities of Greece, 
and many nations in these parts of the world, which have 
striven to bring their descent from some of the princes that 
warred at Troy; all difiiculties or unlikelihoods in such 
their pedigree notwithstanding. But those nations which 
indeed, or in most probability, came of the Trojans, were 
the Albanes in Italy ; and from them the Romans, brought 
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into diai eounciy bgr ibeM ; the VcMtBH, fint 
PikIua and the oocmtiy adjnming bjr Ammnr; die Cbao- 
nians, plantfd in Epims fagr Hdoma, die warn cf Id^ Pri- 
amus. To which HeUanicus added^ dnt tfe pattokv cf 
Hector did raenhk ladi of the Tn^ ai were kft,*^ 
ragned over them dxmt IVoj. 

SECT. \X 

Of the dkUreaa mmd dupermmB 9f tki 

CONCERNING die Greeks^ diej 
as thej had biought upoo the Twjww For ThanpdUes 
notes, that by reason cf tkor long aiiode aft the siege, thej 
found many ak»atianB when diej returned; so dwt 
were driven bj dieir hanleten finm didr 
many were ezpdled their oonntiies bjr 
slain^anon after their arrival; others were dehsned tnm 
the sorere^ty ansong their people hj snch as had stsid at 
home. The cause of afl which may aeem to hase been the 
dispernon of die ann j, winch, w^airwd arach bjr the cak- 
mitiesof that long war, wnscf fittlefDnoe tonepel iignries, 
being dirided into so many pieoe 
er^ not very well agn e tiu g. For (bcades other 
arisii^ upon &e diwi si u n of die boolj, and the 1 
aons) at the time when they should hare set sal, 
non and his brother feH enl, the one being den 
part immediatidy, the other to stay and perform i 
fioes to Minenra. Hereupon tivj £ell to hot words, half 
the fleet r pmainin g with A gs m f wnnn, tbeicst of them sail, 
ing to the isle of Tenedos; where when they arriTed, they 
oould not agree among themsdres, but some returned back 
to Agamemnon; others were d hpe is ed , each hobfii^ his 
own ooune. But the whole fleet was sore vexed with teas- 
pests; fat PaDbs (as Hcmer saith) would not be p'-^i^*!**! 
in haste. 

Tliey who returned sife were Nestor and Pyrrhns, whom 
Orestes afiarwnrds slew; also Idomenens and Fhilodeles, 
who nevertheless, as ViigS tells, were driven soon after to 
Mats; Id i Milfnfns among the S al fn ti n es, and Phi- 
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loctetes at Petilia in Italy. Agamemnon likewise returned 
home, but was forthwith slain by his wife, and by the adul- 
terer ^gisthus, who for a while after usurped his king- 
dom. Menelaus, wandering long upon the seas, came into 
Egypt, either with Helen, or (as may rather seem) to fetch 
her* Ulysses, after ten years, having lost all his company, 
got home in poor estate, with mudi ado recovering the 
mastership of his own house. All the rest either perished 
by the way, or were driven into exile, and fain to seek out 
new halntations* 

Ajax, the son of Oileus, was drowned ; Teucer fled into 
Cjrprus; Diomedes to king Daunus, who was lord of the 
lapyges in Apulia; some of the Locrians were driven into 
Africk, others into Italy, all the east part whereof was called 
Magna6r8Kda,by reason of so many towns which the Greeks 
were driven to erect upon that coast. Finally, it iqppears 
in Homer, that the Grecian ladies, whose husbands had 
been at the war of Troy, were wont to call it the place 
where the Greeks sufiered misery, and the unlucky city not 
to be mentioned. And thus much for Troy, and those that 
warred there : the overthrow of which city, as hath been 
sud, happened in the time of Habdon judge of Israel, whom 
Samson, after a vacancy or interregnum for certain years, 
succeeded. 



CHAP. XV. 

OfSamsofij Eli^ and Samuel. 

SECT. I. 

Of Samson, 

X HE birth and acts of Samson are written at large in the 
13th, 14th, 15th, and 16th of Judges; and therefore I shall 
not need to make a repetition thereof. But these things I 
gather out of that story. First, That the angel of Grod for- 
bade the wife of Manoah, the mother of Samson, to drink 
wine or strong drink, or to eat any unclean meat, after she 
was conceived with child, because those strong liquors 
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hinder the strength, and as it were wither and shrink the 
child in the mother^s womb. Though this were even the 
counsel of Grod himself, and delivered by his angel, yet it 
seemeth that many women of this age have not read, or at 
least will not believe this precept ; the most part forbearing 
nor drinks nor meats, how strong or unclean soever, filling 
themselves with all sorts of wines, and with artificial drinks 
far more forcible; by reason whereof, so many wretched 
feeble bodies are bom into the world, and the races of the 
able and strong men in effect decayed. 

Secondly, It is to be noted, that the angel of Grod refused 
the sacrifice which Manoah would have offered him, com- 
manding him to present it unto the Lord; and therefore 
those that profess divination by the help of angels, to whom 
also they sacrifice, may assuredly know that they are devils 
who accept thereof, and not good angels, who receive no 
worship that is proper to God. 

Thirdly, This Samson was twice betrayed by his wives, 
to wit, by their importunity and deceitful tears; by the 
first he lost but a part of his goods, by the second his life : 
Q^em nulla vis superare potuU^ voluptas evertit; ^^ Whom 
" no force could over-master, voluptuousness overturned.'*' 

Fourthly, We may note, that he did not in all deliver 
Israel from the oppression of the Philistines, though in some 
sort he revenged and defended them: for notwithstand- 
ing that he had slain thirty of them in his first attempt, 
burnt their com in harvest-time, and given them a great 
overthrow instantly upon it; yet so much did Israel fear 
the Philistines, as they assembled SOOO men out of Juda to 
besiege Samson in the rock or mountain of Etam, using 
these words: Knowesi not thou that the Philistines are 
rulers over us f After which they bound him, and delivered 
him unto the Philistines, for fear of their revenge ; though 
he was no sooner loosened, but he gave them another over- 
throw, and slew 1000 with the jaw-bone of an ass. 

Lastly, Being made blind, and a prisoner by the treason 
of his wife, he was content to end his own life to be avenged 
of his enemies, when he pulled down the pillars of the house 
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at the feast whereto they sent for SamBon to deride him, 
till which time he bare bis affliction with patience : but it 
was truly said of Seneca ; Patientia saspe lasa verHtur im 
Jurorem; " Patience often wounded is converted into fury :" 
neither is it at any time so much wounded by pain and kMa» 
as by dmnon and contumely. 

SECT. n. 

Cf Eli^ and of the ark taken^ and of Dagon*sfaUt and the sendmg 

back of the ark, 

THE story oi Eli the priest, who succeeded Samson, is 
written in the beginning of Samuel ; who foretdd him of 
the destruction of his house for the wickedness of his sons, 
which he suppressed not, neither did he punish them ac- 
cording to their deserts : ^ whose sins were hcnrrible, both in 
abunng the sacrifice, and profaning and polluting the holy 
places ; though Levi Ben Gerson, to extenuate this filthy 
off<H»ce of forcing the women by the sons of Eli, hath a con- 
trary opinion. In this time therefore it pleased God to cast 
the Israelites under the swords of the Philistines ; of whom 
there perished in the first encounter 4000, and in the ae- 
cond battle 30,000 footmen ; among whom the sons of Eli 
being slain, their father, (hearing the lamentable success,) 
by falling from his chair, brake his neck. He was the first 
that obtained the high priesthood of the stock <of Ithamar, 
the son of Aaron, before whose time it continued success- 
ively in the race of Eleazar, the eldest brother of Ithamar: 
{or Aaron was the first, Eleazar the second, Phinees the son 
of Eleazar the third, Abisue the son of Phinees the fourth, 
his son Bocci the fifth, Ozi the son of Bocci the sixth, and 
then Eli, as Jose[^us and Lyranus out of divers Hebrew au- 
thors have conceived. In the race of Ithamar the priests 
hood continued after Eli to the time of Salomon, who cast 
out ^'Abiathar, and established Sadok and Achimaas and 
their successors. The ark of God which Israel brought 
into the field was in this battle taken by the Philistines. 
For as David witnesseth, Psal. Ixxviii. God greatly abhorred 

" I Sam. ii. 22. * 1 Kings ti. 27. and 1 CliroD. vi. 
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wood of the ark, nor the wood of the cross, but the reve- 
rence of the Father, that gave the one for a memory of his 
covenant, and the faith in his Son, which shed his blood on 
the other for redemption, that could or can profit them and 
us, either in this life or after it 

The Philistines returning with the greatest yictary and 
glory which ever they obtained, carried the ark of God with 
them to Azotus, and set it up, in the house of Dagon their 
idol ; but that night the idol fell out of his place, from above 
to the ground, and lay under the ark* The morning foL> 
lowing they took it up, and set it again in his place, uid it 
fell the second time, and the head brake from the body, and 
the hands fixHn the arms, shewing that it had nor power 
nor understanding in the presence of Grod ; for the head 
fell o£P, which is the seat of reason and knowledge, and the 
hands (by which we execute strength) were sundered from 
the arms. For Grod and the Devil inhabit not in one house 
nor in one heart. And if this idol could not endure the ie» 
presentation of the true God, it. is not to be marvelled, that 
at such time as it pleased him to cover his only-b^ottea 
with flesh, and sent him into the world, that all the oracles, 
wherein the Devil derided and betrayed mortal men, lost 
power, speech, and operation at the instant. For when that 
true Light, which had never beginning of brightness, brake 
through the clouds of a virgin'^s body, shining upon the 
earth, which had been long obscured by idolatry, all those 
foul and stinking vapours vanished. Plutarch rehearseth a 
memorable accident in that age concerning the death of the 
great god Pan, as he styleth him ; where (as ignorant of 
the true cause) he searcheth his brains for many reasons of 
so great an alteration ; yet finds he none out but fiivolous. 
For not only this old devil did then die, as he supposed, 
but all the rest, as Apollo, Jupiter, Diana, and the whole 
rabble became speechless. 

Now while the Philistines triumphed after this victory, 
God struck them with the grievous disease of the hemor- 
rhoids, of which they perished in great numbers : for it is 
written, that the Lord destroyed them . It was therefore by ge- 
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them. For if the ark of God were carried towards Bethsbe- 
itiesh, and into the territory of Israel, then they should resolTe 
that from God only came their late destruction. For the 
Philistines knew that the milch kine, which drew the ark, 
could not be forced from their calves, but that they would 
have followed them wheresoever; much less wben they 
were left to themselves, would they travel a contrary way* 
For in the darkest night in the world, if calves be removed 
from their dams, the kine will follow them through woods 
and deserts by the foot, till they find them. But the kine tra- 
velled directly towards Bethshemesh ; and when they came 
into the fields thereof, to wit, of one Joshua of the same dty, 
they stood still there ; which when the princes of the Phi- 
listines perceived, they returned td Ekron : after which, 
God spared not his own people the Bethshemites, in that 
they presumed to look into the ark. And because they 
knew God and his commandments, and had been taught ac- 
cordingly, he struck them more grievously than he did the 
heathen, for there perished of them fifty thousand and se- 
venty. From hence the ark was carried to Kirjath-jearim, 
and placed in the house of Abinadab ; where it is written, 
that it remfuned twenty years in the charge of Eleazar his 
son, until David brought it to Jerusalem. 

Now whereas it is said, that in the mean while the <ark 
was in Nob, Mispah, and Galgala, it was the tabernacle 
which was at this time severed from the ark ; or at least, it 
was for the * present occasion brought to these places, and 
anon returned to Eirjath-jearim. 

SECT. III. 

Of Samuel, and of his government. 

THESE tragedies overpast and ended, Samuel, to whom 
God appeared while he was yet a child, became now judge 
and governor of Israel. He was descended of the family of 
"Chore, or Korach. For Levi had three sons, Gerson, 
Cheath, and Merari; Cheath had Amram and Izaar; of 

" 2 Sam. vi. and i Cliroo. xii. in the roargiD. 

* See io this book, cli. 12. sect. 1. » i Chrou. vi. 22. 
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Amram came Moses and Aaron ; of Izaar, Chore ; and of 
the family of Chore, Samuel. His father Elcana, a Levite, 
was called an Ephratean; not that the Levites had any 
proper inheritance, but because he was of mount ^Ephraim, 
like as Jesse, David'^s father, was called an Ephratean, be- 
cause bom at Ephrata, or Bethlehem. Hannah his mother 
being long fruitless, obtained him . of Grod by prayers and 
tears : it being ati exceeding shame to the Jewish women to 
be called barren, in respect of the blessing of God both to 
Abraham, that his seed should multiply as the stars of 
heaven and the sands of the sea, as in the beginning to 
Adam, Increase and multiply, &c. and in Deuteronomy vii. 
There shall be neither male norjemale barren among you. 

Samuel was no sooner bom, but that his mother, accord- 
ing to her former vow, dedicated him to Grod and his ser- 
vice, to which she delivered him even from the dug. For 
as the firstborn of all that were called Nazarites might be 
redeemed till they were five years old for five shekels, be- 
tween five years and twenty for twenty shekels; so was it 
not required by the law that any. of the race of the Levites 
should be called to serve about the tabernacle, till they were 
twenty-five years old. 

St. Peter reckons in the Acts the prophets from Samuel, 
who was the first of the writers of holy scriptures, to whom 
usually this name of a prophet was given, and yet did Moses 
account himself such a one, as in Deuteronomy xviii. 15. 
7!^ Lord thy God zciU raise up unto thee a Prophet Uke 
unto me, &c. But he is distinguished from those that pre- 
ceded him, who were called seers ; as 1 Sam. ix. 9. Before- 
time in Israel, when a man went to seek an answer of God, 
thus he spake. Come, and let u^ go to the seer: for he that 
is now called a prophet was in old time called a seer. And 
although it pleased God to appear by his angels to Moses, 
as before to Abraham* Isaac, and Jacob ; yet in the time of 

« Which region was enUed Eph- ** Bethlehem iu Judn," Gen. xxxv, 

rnta, as appeareth Judgeaj zii. 5 ; iQyfrom the region of £phrata, which 

whence for distinction we read, Rnth is in mount Ephraim ; whence, Psal. 

i. 2, Ephraieei e BethUhemo Jehu- cxzzii. 6» Ephrata ia pat for Silo, 

d^: ** The town Ephratah, which is which was in the tribe of Ephraim. 

Hh8 
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their backs, and to the north of them, that they might not 
be assaulted from divers parts at onee ; having the Philis- 
tines towards the west and searcoast, the Canaanite towards 
the north and east, and the Idumite on the south. The 
estate being thus settled, Samuel, for the ease of the people, 
gave audi^oe and judgment in divers places by turns, as 
hath been elsewhm said. 



CHAP. XVI. 
Of Saul. 

SECT. I. 

Of the deliberatum to change the government into a kingdom. 

Hut when age now b^gan to overtake Samuel, and that 
he was not able to undergo the burden of so careful a go- 
vernment, he put off from himself the weight of the affiurs 
on his sons, Joel and Abijah, who judged the people at 
Beersheba, a city the very utmost towards the south of Ju- 
dasa. And as the place was inconvenient and {ar away, so 
were thonselves no less removed from the justice and virtue 
of their father. For the thirst of covetousness the more it 
swalloweth^ the more it drieth and desireth, finding taste in 
nothing but gain ; to recover which they set the law at a 
price, and sold justice and judgment to the best chapmen. 
Which when the elders of Israel observed, and saw that Sa-> 
muel, as a natural man, (though a project,) could not so well 
discern the errors of his own, they prayed him to consent to 
thdr change of government, and to make them a king, by 
whom they might be judged as other nations were ; who 
might also lead than to the war, and defend them against 
their enemies. For after the ill and lamentable success 
which followed the rule of Eli his sons, whai those of Sar 
mud by tlieir first blossoms promised to yield fruit no less 
bitter, they saw no way to put the government from out his 
race, whom they so mudi reverenced, but by the choice of 
a king. 

H h 4 
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In a cause of so great consequence and alteratioiiy Samuel 
sought counsel from Gh)d; which surely he did not for the 
establishing of his own sons, who being as they were, God 
would not have approved his elecdon. Now as it.aj^pean 
by the text, this speech or motion displeasing him, bciiaed 
his best arguments to dehort them; which when he per- 
ceived to be over-feeble, he delivered unto them, from Godjs 
revelation, the inconveniendes and miseries which should 
befall them. And yet all which he foreshewed was not in« 
tolerable, but such as hath been borne, and is so still by free 
consent of the subjects towards their princes. For first he 
makes them know that the lung will use thdr sons in his 
own service to make them his horsemen, charioteers, and 
footmen ; which is not only not grievous, but by the vassals 
of all kings, according to their birth and condition, denred; 
it being very agreeable to subjects of the best quality to 
command for the king in his wars, and to till the ground no 
less proper and appertaining to those that are thereto bred 
and brought up : so are likewise the offices of women-ser- 
vants to dress meat, to bake bread, and the like. But 
whereas immediately it is threatened. He will take up 
yourJUUs^ and your vineyards^ and ymir best oRve treeSy 
and give them to his servants^ with other oppressions ; this 
hath given, and gives daily occasion to such as would be 
ruled by their own discretion, to affirm that Samuel de- 
scribeth here unto them the power of a king governed by 
his own affections, and not a king that feareth God. But 
others, upon further examination, construe this text far 
otherwise, as teaching us what subjects ought with patience 
to bear at their sovereign'^s hand. The former opinion is 
grounded first upon that place of Deuteronomy xvii. where 
Grod foresheweth this change of government from judges to 
kings, and after he had forbidden many things unto the 
kings, as many wives, covetousness, and the like, he com- 
mandeth that the kings, which were to reign over Israel 
should write the law of Deuteronomy, or cause it to be 
written : and to shew how greatly the king should honour 
the law, he addcth, // shall be with hiniy and he shall read 
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caium in quo est iniquitaa et simulatio; ^* Feigned iimo- 
^* cence and feigned equity are neither the one nor the other ; 
** but the fault or offence is there doubled, in whidi there u 
^* both iniquity and dissimulation.^ Such in eflbct is their 
disputation, who think this place to contain the description 
of a tyrant. But the arguments on the contrary ade, 9M 
they are many and fordble, so are they well known to aD; 
bdng excellently handled in that princely discourse of Am 
true Law of free Monarchies, which treatise I may not pre- 
sume to abridge, much less here to insert. Only thus mudi 
I will say, that if practice do shew the greatness of au- 
thority, even the best kings of Juda and Israd were not so 
tied by any laws, but that they did whatsoever they pleased 
in the greatest things ; and commanded some of their own ' 
princes, and of their own brethren, to be slain without any 
trial of law, being sometime by prophets reprehended, 
sometime not. For though David confessed his oflfenoe 
for the death of Uriah, yet Salomon killing his dder bro- 
ther, and others, the same was not imputed unto him as any 
offence. 

That the state of Israel should receive tins change of go- 
vernment, it was not only foretold by Moses in Deutero- 
nomy, but prophe^ed of by Jacob in this scripture : ^ The 
sceptre shall not depart from Jttda* &c. It was also pro- 
mised by God to Abraham for a blessing. For it was not 
only assured that his issues should in number equal the 
stars in heaven, but that ^ kings should proceed of him. 
Which state, seeing it is framed from the pattern of his sole 
rule who is Lord of the universal; and the excellency 
thereof, in respect of all other governments, hath been by 
many judicious men handled and proved, I shall not need 
to overpaint that which is garnished with better colours 
already than I can lay on. 

In the time of the judges every man hath observed what 
civil war Israel had ; what outrageous slaughters they com- 
mitted upon each other ; in what miserable servitude they 
lived for many years ; and when it fared best with them^ 

* GcD. ilix. XT. • Gen. xvii. 
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ing of beasts, and changed his sheephook into a soeptrey 
making him of all other the most victorious king of Juda 
and Israel. So John and Jacob were taken from casting 
their nets, to become fishers of men, and honoured with tlM 
titles of apostles, a dignity that died not in the grave, as 
all worldly honours do ; but permanent and everlasting in 
Crod^s endless kingdom. 

When Samuel was entered into Ramath, he prepared a 
banquet for the king, whom he expected, and staid his ar- 
rival at the gate. Not long after came Saul, whom God 
shewed to Samuel, and made him know that it was the 
same whom he had foretold him of, that he should rule the 
people of God. Saul finding Samuel in the gate, but know- 
ing him not, though a prophet and judge of Israel, mudi 
less knowing the honour which attended him, asked Samuel 
in what part of the city the seer dwelt ; Samuel answered, 
that himself was the man he sought, and prayed Saul to go 
before him to the high place, where Samuel setting him ac- 
cording to his degree, above aU that were invited, conferred 
with him afterwards of the afiairs of the kingdom, and of 
Grod^s graces to be bestowed on him, and the morning foU 
lowing anointed him king of Israel. 

After this, he told him all that should happen him in 
the way homeward; that two men should encounter him 
by RahePs sepulchre, who should tell him that his asses 
were found ; and that his father''s cares were changed from 
the fear of losing his beasts, to doubt the loss of his son : 
that he should then meet three other men in the plain of 
Tabor ; then a company of prophets ; and that he should 
be partaker of God'^s spirit, and prophesy with them ; and 
that thereby his condition and disposition should be changed 
from the vulgar, into that which became a king elected and 
favoured by God. 

But the prophets here spoken of, men indued with spi- 
ritual gifts, were not of the first and most reverenced num- 
ber, who by divine revelation foretold things to come, re- 
prehended without fear the errors of their kings, and 
wrought miracles ; of which number were Moses, Joshua, 
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The army by ^Saul led, consisting of ^0,000: he 
turned an answer to those of Jabes, that they should assure 
themselves of succour by the next day at noon. For as it 
seemeth Saul marched away in the latter part of the day, 
and went on all night; for in the morning-watch he sur- 
prised the army of Nahas the Ammonite. And to the end 
that he might set on them on all ades, he divided his fbroe 
in three parts, putting them to the sword, until the heat 
of the day, and the weariness of SauPs troops, eaSateei 
them to pye over the pursuit. Now the Ammonites were 
become the more careless and secure, in that those of Jabes 
promised the next morning to render themselves and thdr 
city to their mercy. After this happy success, the people 
were so far in love with their new king, that they would 
have slain all those Israelites that murmured against his 
election, had not himself forbidden and redsted their reso- 
lutions. Such is the condition of worldly men, as they are 
violent lovers of the prosperous, and base vassals of the 
time that flourisheth ; and as despiteful and cruel without 
cause against those whom any misadventure at other 
worldly accident hath thrown down. 

After the army removed, P Samuel summoned the people 
to meet at Gilgal, where Saul was now a third time acknow- 
ledged, and, as some coramenters affirm, anointed king: 
and here Samuel used an exhortation to all the assembly, 
containing precepts, and a rehearsal of his own justice dur- 
ing the beginning of his government to that day. After 
n Saul had now reigned one year before he was established 
in Gilgal, or Galgala, he strengthened himself with a good 
guard of 3000 chosen men, of which he assigned 1000 to 
attend on Jonathan his son at Gibeah, the city of his nati- 
vity; the rest he kept about his own person in Micmas, 
and in the hill of Bethel. 

• I Sam. xi. 8. pi Sam. xi. ^ i Sam. xii. 
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SECT. IV. 

Of Sauts disobedience in his proceedings in the wars tcith the Phi- 
listines and Anudekites, which caused his final rejection, 

JONATHAN, with his small army or regiment that at- 
tended him, taking a time of advantage, surprised a garri- 
son of Philistines; the same, as some think, which Saul 
passed by, when he came from Rama, where he was first 
anointed by Samuel, which they think tx) have been Ca- 
riath-jearim; because a place where the Philistines had a 
garrison, 1 Sam. x. is called the hill ofGodj which they un- 
derstand of Cariath-jearim : but Junius understands this 
garrison to have been at Gebah, in Benjamin near Gibha, 
where Jonathan abode with his thousand followers. How- 
soever, by this it appeareth, that the Philistines held some 
strong places, both in the times of Samuel and of Saul, 
within the territory of Israel : and now being greatly en- 
raged by this surprise they assembled '80,000 artned cha^ 
riots, and 6000 horse, wherewith they invaded Judsea, and 
encfunped at Machmas, or Michmas, a city of Benjamin, in 
the direct way from Samaria to Jerusalem, and in the midst 
of the land between the sea and Jordan. With this sudden 
invasion the IsraeUtes were strucken in so great a fear, as 
some of them hid themselves in the caves of the mountains, 
other fled over Jordan into Gad and Gilead ; Saul himself, 
with some SOOO men of ordinary, and many other people, 
stayed at Galgala in Benjamin, not far from the passage of 
Joshua, when he led Israel over Jordan. Here Saul, by 
Samuers appointment, was to attend the coming of Samuel 
seven days ; but when the last day was in part spent, and 
diat Saul perceived his forces to diminish greatly, he pre- 
sumed (as some expound the place, 1 Sam. xiii. 9.) to ex- 
ercise the office which appertained not unto him, and to of- 
fer a bumt-oflfering and a peace-offering unto God, contrary 
to the ecclesiastical laws of the Hebrews, and God^s com- 
mandments: others expound the word obtuUtj in this place, 
by obiulit per sacerdatemy and so make the sin of Saul not 
to have been any intrusion into the priest'^s office, but first a 

^ I Sam. xiii. 5. 
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disobedience to God^s commandmeht, in not staying aocoird- 
ing to the appointment, 1 Sam. x. 8; secondly, a diffidence 
or mistrust in God^^s help, and too great relying upcm the 
strength of the people, whose departing from him he oouU 
not bear patiently ; and lastly, a contempt of the holy pto- 
phet Samuel, and of the help which the prayers of so godly 
a man might procure him. But whatsoever was his m^ 
notwithstanding his excuses, he was by 'Samuel repre- 
hended most sharply, in terms unfitting his estate, had not 
extraordinary warrant been given to Samuel so to do fitjm 
God himself, at which time also Samuel feared not to let 
him know, that the kingdom should be conferred to another, 
(a man after God's own heart,) both from * Saul and hb 
posterity. 

After this, Samuel and Saul returned to Gibeah, where 
Saul, when he had taken view of his army, found it to con- 
sist of 600 men ; for the most were fled from him and scat- 
tered, yea, and among those that stayed, there was not any 
that had either sword or spear, but Saul and his son JoniU 
that only. For the Philistines had not left them any smith 
in all Israel that made weapons ; besides, they that came to 
" Saul came hastily, and left such weapons and armour as 
they had, behind them in the garrisons : for if they had had 
none at all, it might be much doubted how Saul should be 
able the year before, or in some part of this very year, to 
succour Jabes Gilead with 330,000 men, if there had not 
now been any iron weapon to defend themselves withal, 
save only in the hand of Saul and Jonathan his son. But 
howsoever all the rest of the people were formerly disarmed 
by the Philistines, and all those craftsmen carried out of the 
land that made weapons ; there being left unto the IsraeU 
ites only files, to sharpen and amend such stuff* as served for 
the plough, and for nought else ; yet that they had some 
kind of arms it is manifest, or else they durst not have at- 
tempted upon the Philistines as they did. And it is not said 
in the text, that there was not any sword in all Israel, but 
only that there was not any found amongst those 600 sol- 

• J Sam. xiii. » i Sam. xiv. • i Sam. xiii. 7. 
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diers which stayed with ' Saul after Samuers departure ; 
and it seemeth that when Samuel had publicly reprehended 
Saul, that his own guards forsook iiim, having but 600 re- 
maining of his 3000 ordinary soldiers, and of all the rest 
that repsdred unto him, of which many were fled from him 
before Samuel arrived. 

With this small troop he held himself to his own city of 
Gibeah, as a place of more strength and better assured unto 
him than Gilgal was. Neither is it obscure how it should 
come to pass that the Philistines should thus disarm the 
most part of the Israelites, howsoever in the time of Samuel 
much had been done agiunst them. For the victories of Sa- 
muel were not got by sword or spear, but by thunder from 
heaven ; and when these craftsmen were once rooted out of 
the cities of Israel, no marvel if they could not in a short 
peace under Samuel be replanted again. For this tyranny 
of the Philistines is to be understood rather of the precedent 
times than under Samuel ; and yet under him it is to be 
thought that by their crafts they proceeded in the policy, 
not suflbring their artificers to teach the Israelites, iand so 
even to the times of Saul kept them from having any store 
of armour. The same policy did Nabuchodonosor use after 
his conquest in Judsea, Dionysius in Sicily, and many other 
princes elsewhere in all ages. But these lost weapons in 
part the Israelites might repair in Gilead; for over Jordan 
the Philistines had not invaded. The rest of their defences 
were such as antiquity used, and their present necessity 
ministered unto them; to wit, dubs, boWs, and slings. 
For the Benjamites exceeded in casting stones in slings: 
and that these were the natural weapons, and the first of 
all nations, it is manifest ; and so in 1 Chron. xii. S. it is 
written of those that came to succour David against Saul, 
while he lurked at Ziklag, TTuU they were weaponed with 
bowSj and could use the right and the left hand with stones; 
and with a jsling it was that David himself slew the giant 
Goliajth. . 

While the «tate of Israel stood in these hard terms, the 

"^ I Sam. xiii. 32. 
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Philistines having parted their army into three troops, that 
they might spoil and destroy many parts at once; Jona- 
than, strengthened by God, and followed with his esquire 
only, scaled a mountiun, whereon a J company of Philisthiet 
were lodged ; the rest of thdr army (as may be gathered 
by the success) being encamped in the plain adjoinii^. 
And though he were discovered before he came to the lull 
top, and in a kind of derision called up by his enemies; yet 
he so behaved himself, as, with the assistance of GkKl, he 
slew twenty of the first Philistines that he encountered. 
Whereupon the next companies taking the alarm, and being 
ignorant of the cause, fled away amazed altogether. In 
which confusion, fear, and jealousy, they slaughtered one 
another instead of enemies : whereupon those Hebrews which 
became of their party, because they feared to be spoiled by 
them, took the advantage of their destruction, and slew of 
them in great numbers. And lastly, Saul himself, taking 
knowledge of the rout and disorder, together with those Is* 
raelites that shrouded themselves in mount 'Ephraim^ set 
upon them, and obtained (contrary to all hc^ and expecta- 
tion) a most happy and glorious victory over them. Here 
was that prophecy in Deuteronomy fulfilled by Jonathan, 
Thai one of those which feared God should kill a thousand^ 
and two of them ten thousand. 

This done, the small army of Israel made retreat from 
the pursuit. And though Saul had bound the people by 
an oath not to take food till the evening, yet his son Jona- 
than, being enfeebled with extreme labour and 'emptiness, 
tasted a drop of honey in his passage ; for which Saul his 
father would have put him to death, had not the people de- 
livered him from his cruelty. 

The late miraculous victory of Saul and Jonathan seems 
to have reduced unto the Philistines remembrance of their 
former overthrow, likewise miraculous, in the days of Sa- 
muel ; so that lor some space of time they held themselves 
quiet. In the mean while Saul being now greatly encou- 
raged, undertook by turns all his bordering enemies; 

> I Sam. liv. 12. « 1 Sam. xiv. 
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namely, the ^Moabites, Ammonites, Edomites, and the 
Arabians of Zobah ; against all which he prevailed. He 
then assembled all the forces he could make, to wit, 210,000 
men, and receiving the commandment of God by Samuel, 
be invaded Amalec, wasting and destroying all that part of 
Arabia Petrs^ and the Desert, belonging to the Amale^ 
kites, from Havilah towards Tigris unto Shur, which bor- 
dereth Egypt ; in which war he took Agag their king pri- 
soner. But whereas he was instructed by Samuel to follow 
this nation without compassion, because they first of all other 
attempted ^ Israel, when they left Egypt in Moseses time: he 
notwithstanding did not only spare the life of Agag, but re- 
served the best of the beasts and spoil of the country, with 
pretence to offer them in sacrifice to the living God. There- 
fore did Samuel now a second time make him know, that 
God would cast him from his royal estate to which he was 
raised when he was o{ base condition, and, as the text hath 
it, little in his own eyes. And though the offence was great 
in Saul for not obeying the voice of God by Samuel, had 
there been no former precept to that effect ; yet seeing Saul 
coidd not be ignorant how severely it pleased God to en- 
join the Israelites to revenge themselves upon that nation, 
l\e was in all unexcusable. For God had commanded that 
the c Israelites should put out the remembrance of Amalec 
Jrom under heaven. For the cruelty which the predeces- 
sors ot this Agag used against the Israelites, especially on 
those whidi were overwearied, faint, sick, and aged people^ 
was now to be revenged on him and his nation above 400 
years afterwards ; and now he was to pay the debt of blood, 
which his forefathers borrowed from the innocent ; himself 
having also sinned in the same kind, as these words of Sa- 
muel witness; ^ As thy sword hath made other women chUd- 
lesSy so shaB thy mother be childless among other women : 
at which time Samuel himself (after he had been by many 
bootless entreaties persuaded to stay a while with Saul) did 
cut Agag in pieces before the Lord in Gilgal, and soon after 

• I Sam. xir. ^ Exod. xvii. « Deal. xxr. 15. ' i Sam. ^y^33. 
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he departed to Ramath, and came no more to see Sauly uniil 
the day of his death. 

SECT. V. 
Of the occurrents between the rejection of Saul and his death. 

NOW while Samuel mourned for Saul, Grod commanded 
him to choose a king for Israel among the sons of Isbai ; 
which Samuel (doubting the violent hand of Saul) feared in 
a sort to perform, till it pleased God to direct him how he 
might avoid both the suspicion and the danger. And if 
Samuel knew that it was no way derogating from the provi- 
dence of God, that by his cautious care and wisdom he 
sought to avoid the inconvenience or dangers of this life, then 
do those men mistake the nature of his divine ordinance, 
who, neglecting the reason that God hath given them, do no 
otherwise avoid the perils and dangers thereof, than as men 
stupified in the opinion of fate or destiny, neglecting rither 
to beg counsel at God'*s hand by prayer, or to exerdse that 
wisdom or foreaght, where>\ith God hath enriched the mind 
of man for his preservation. Neither did the all-powerful 
Grod (who made, and could destroy the world in an instant) 
disdain here to instruct Samuel to avoid the fury of Saul 
by the accustomed cautious ways of the world. 

Of the sons of Ishai, Samuel, by God directed, made 
choice of David the youngest, having refused Eliab the 
first-born ; who, though he were a man of a comely person 
and great strength, yet unto such outward appearance the 
Lord had no respect. For, as it is written, *^God seeth not 
as man seeth, &c. but the Lord behddeth the heart. He also, 
refusing the other six brethren, made choice of one whom 
his father had altogether neglected, and left in the field to 
attend his flock, for of him the Lord said to Samtiely Arise 
and anoint him, for this is he; which done, Samuel de- 
parted and went to llamath. Neither was it long after this 
that Saul began to seek the life of David ; in which bloody 
mind he continued till he died, overcome in battle by the 
Philistines. 

' I Sum. xvi. 7. 
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The Philistines having well considered, as it seems, the 
increase of Saul's power through many victories by him oIk 
tained, whilst they had sitten still and forborne to give impe- 
diment unto his prosperous courses, thought it good to make 
new trial of their fortune, as justly fearing that the wrongs 
which they had done to Israel might be repaid with advan- 
tage, if ever opportunity should serve their often injured 
neighbours against them, as lately it had done against Moab, 
Ammon, and the rest of their ancient enemies. Now for 
the quality of their soldiers, and all warlike provisions, the 
Philistines had reason to think themselves equal, if not su- 
perior to Israel. The success of their former wars had for 
the most part been agreeable to their own wishes : as for 
late diasters, they might, according to human wisdom, im- 
pute them to second causes, as to a tempest happening by 
chance, and to a mistaken alarm, whereby their army pos- 
sessed with a needless fear had fallen to rout. Having 
therefore mustered their forces, and taken the field, encamp- 
ing so near to the army which king Saul drew forth against 
them, that they could not easily depart without the trial of 
a battle, each part kept their ground of advantage for a 
while, not joining in gross, but maintaining some skirmishes, 
as refusing both of them to pass the valley that lay between 
their camps. Just causes of fear they had on both sides ; 
espedally the Philistines, whose late attempts had been con- 
founded by the angry hand of God. Upon this occasion 
perhaps it was, that they sought to decide the matter by 
single combat, as willing to try in one man^s person, whe- 
ther any stroke from Heaven were to be feared. Gt>liath of 
Gath, a strong giant, fearing neither God nor man, under- 
took to defy the whole host of Israel, provoking them with 
despiteful words to appoint a champion that might fight 
, with him hand to hand, ofiering condition, that the party 
vanquished in champion should hold itself as overcome in 
gross, and become vassal to the other. This gave occasion 
to young David, whom Samuel by God'^s appointment had 
anointed, to make a famous entrance into public notice of 
the people. For no man durst expose himself to encounter 

I i 4 
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the great strength of Groliath, until David (sent by his.fiuher 
of an errand to the camp) accepted the axnbat, and ob- 
tained the victory, without other arms offensive or deiesmm 
than a sUng, wherewith he overthrew that haugh^ giut, 
and after with his own sword struck off his head. Here- 
upon the Philistines, who should have yielded themsdves «i 
subjects to the conqueror, according to the covenant on 
their own side propounded, fled without stay, and were 
pursued and slaughtered even to their own gates. By this 
victory the Philistines were not so broken, that either any 
of their towns were lost, or their people discouraged from 
infesting the territories of Israel. But David, by whom 
God had wrought this victory, fell into the grievous indig- 
nation of his master Saul, through the honour purchased by 
his well deserving. For after such time as the Spirit of 
God departed from Saul and came upon David, he then be- 
came a cruel tyrant, faithless and irreligious ^ Because the 
high priest Abimelech fed David in his necessity with hal- 
lowed bread, and armed him with the sword of his own 
conquest taken from Goliath ; Saul not only by his wicked 
Edomite Doeg murdered this Abimelech, and eighty-five 
priests of Nob, but also he destroyed the city, Sand snwte 
with the edge of the sword both man and woman^ both child 
and sucklings both ox and ass^ and sheep. And he that had 
compassion on Agag the Amalekite, who was an enemy to 
God and his people, and also spared and preserved the best 
of his cattle, contrary to the commandment and ordinance 
of God, both by Moses and Samuel, had not now any mercy 
in store for the innocent, for the Lord\s servants, the priests 
of Israel. Yea, he would have slain his own son ^ Jona- 
than, for pitying and pleading David"*s innocency, as also 
once before for tasting the honey, when his fainting for hun- 
ger made him forget his father'*s unreasonable commination. 
The companions of cruelty are, breach of faith towards men, 
and impiety towards God. ^fhe former he shewed in deny- 
ing David his daughter, whom he had promised him ; and 
again in taking her away from him to whom he had given 

' I Sim. xTi. J J, 8 1 Sam. xxii. 19. ^ 1 Sam. xxiv. 
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her ; also in that when as David had twice qpared his life in 
the territory of Ziph, and Saul twice sworn to do him no 
hurt, and confessed his errors, yet he sought still to destroy 
him by all the means he could. His impiety towards Grod 
he shewed, in that he sought counsel of the witch of Endor, 
which was the last preparative for his destruction. For 
whereas when he sought counsel from God he had been 
always victorious ; from the oracle of the Devil this success 
followed, that both himself and his three sons, with Ins 
nearest and faithfiillest servants, were all slaughtered by 
the Philistines; his body with the bodies of his sons (as a 
spectacle of shame and dishonour) were hung over the walls 
dT Bethsan, and there had remained till they had found bu>- 
rial in the bowels of ravenous birds, had not the grateful 
Gileadites of Jabes stolen their carcasses thence and interred 
them. This was the end of Saul, after he had governed Is- 
rael, together with Samuel, forty years, and by himself 
after Samuel twenty years, acccnrding to i Cedrenus, Theo- 
philus, and Josephus. But yet it seemeth to me that, after 
the death of Samuel, Saul did not rule very long. For in 
the be^nning of the 25th chapter, it is written that Samuel 
died ; and in the rest of the same chapter the passages are 
written of David, Nabal, and Abigail, after which the death 
of Saul quickly ensued. 

An exceeding valiant man he was, and gave a fair en- 
trance to all those victories which David afterwards ob- 
tained ; for he had beaten the Ammonites with their neigh- 
bouring nations ; crushed the Syrians and their adherents ; 
broken the strength of the Amalekites, and greatly wasted 
the power and pride of the Philistines. 

SECT. VI. 

Of such as Uved with Samuel and Saul; of Hellen and Hercules^ 
and of their iuues : upon occanon of the Dores^ with the Hera" 
cUda, entering Pekponnetus about this Hme. 
IN the second year of Samuel, according to Eusebius, 

was David bom; after Codoman later, and in the ninth 

• Acts xHi. 31. Cedren. p. 69. Theop. 1. 3. p. 3. Joseph. 1. 28. 
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year; after Bunting in the tenth. For David, suth he, 
was thirty years old when he began to reign : whence it foJ- 
loweth, that he was bom in the tenth of the forty years 
which are' given to Samuel and Saul. About the eleventh 
of Samuel, iGneas Silvius, the son of Fosthumus, bq;an 
his reign over the Latins in Alba, who governed that state 
thirty-one years. There are who place before him Latl- 
nus Silvius, as brother to Fosthumus, calling him the fifth 
from iEneas, and fourth king of Alba ; whereof I will not 
stand to dispute. In the eleventh of Samuel, Dercilus sat 
in the throne of Assyria, being the one and thirtieth king; 
he ruled that empire forty years. In this age of Samuel, 
the Dores obtained Feloponnesus, and at once with the He- 
raclidse, who then led and commanded the nation, possessed 
a great part thereof 328 years before the first olympiad, 
according to Diodorus and Eratosthenes. For all Gree^ 
was anciently possessed by three tribes or kindreds, viz. the 
lonians, Dorians, and iEolians : at length it was called Hel- 
las, and the people Hellenes, of Hellen, the son of Deuca- 
lion, lord of the country of Fhthiotis in Thessaly. But be- 
fore the time of this Hellen, yea and long after, Greece had 
no name common to all the inhabitants, neither were the 
people called Hellenes, till such time as partly by trading 
in all parts of the land, partly by the plantation of many 
colonies, and sundry great victories obtained, the issues of 
Hellen had reduced much of the country under their obe- 
dience, calling themselves generally by one name, and yet 
every several nation after some one of the posterity of Hel- 
len, who had reigned over it. And because this is the fur- 
thest antiquity of Greece, it will not be amiss to recount the 
pedigree of her first planters. 

lapetus (as the poets fable) was the son of Heaven and 
Earth, so accounted, either because the names of his parents 
had in the Greek tongue such signification, or perhaps for 
his knowledge in astronomy and philosophy. 

lapetus begat Frometheus and Epimetheus ; of whom all 
men have read that have read poets. Prometheus begat 
Deucalion ; and Epimetheus, Pyrrha. Deucalion and his 
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wife Pyrriia reigned in Thessaly, which then was called 
Pyrrha, (as Cretensis Rfaianus affirmeth,) of Pyrrha the 
queen. In Deucalion'^s time was that great flood of which 
we have spoken elsewhere. Deucalion begat Hellen : whose 
sons were Xuthus, Dorus, and iClolus ; of Dorus and Mo- 
lus, the Dores and iEolians had name. The Mo\e» inha- 
bited Boeotia. The Dores having first inhabited sundry 
parts of Thessaly, did afterwards seat themselves about 
Parnassus, and finally became lords of the countries about 
Lacedsemon : Xuthus, the eldest son of Hellen, being ba- 
nished by his brethren for having diverted from them to his 
own use some part, of their father^s goods, came to Athens ; 
where marrying the daughter of king Erechtheus, he begat 
on her two sons, Achseus and Ion. Of these two, Achsus, 
for a slaughter by him committed, fled into Peloponnesus ; 
and seating himself in Laconia, gave name to that region : 
from whence (as some write) he afterwards departed ; and, 
levying an army, recovered the kingdom of his grandfather 
in Thessaly. 

Ion being general for the Athenians, when Eumolpus the 
Thradim invaded Attica, did obtain a great victory, and 
thereby such love and honour of the people, that they com- 
mitted the ordering of their state into his hands. He di- 
vided the citizens into tribes, appointing every one to some 
occupation or good course of life. When the people mul- 
tiplied, he planted colonies in Sycionia, then called iEgia- 
los, or JSgialia : in which country SoUnus then reigning, 
thought it safer to give his daughter Helice in marriage to 
Ion, and make him his heir, than to contend with him. So 
Ion married Helice, and built a town called by his wife^s 
name in iGgialia, where he and his posterity reigned long, 
and (though not obliterating the old name) gave to that land 
the denomination. But in after-times the Dores, assisting 
the nephews of Hercules, invaded Peloponnesus, and over- 
coming the AchflBans possessed Laconia, and all those parts 
which the Achsei had formerly occupied. Hereupon the 
Achflei, driven to seek a new seat, came unto the lones, de- 
siring to inhabit ^Egialia with them, and alleging in vain 
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that Ion and Achaeus had been brethren. When this re- 
quest could not be obtained, they sou^t by force to ex- 
pel the lonians, which they performed ; but they lost their 
king 'Haamenes, the son of Orestes, in that war. 

Thus were the lones driven out of Peloponnesus, and 
cc»npelled to remove into Attica, from whence after a while 
they tailed into Ana, and peopled the western coast thereof, 
on which they built twelve cities, inhabited by them even 
to thb day, at the least, without any universal or memorafale 
transmigration. This expedition of the lones into Aaia 
hath been mentioned of all which have written of that age, 
and is commcxily placed 140 years after the war of Troy, 
and nxty years after the descent of the Heradidas into Pe- 
loponnesus. These Heraclidas were they of whom the kings 
of Sparta issued ; which race held that kingdom about 700 
years. Of their father Hercules many strange things are 
delivered unto us by the poets, of which some are like to 
have been true, others perhaps must be allegorically under- 
stood. But the most approved writers think that ih&re were 
many called Hercules, all whose exploits were by the Greeks 
ascribed to the son of Alcmena, who is said to have per- 
formed these twelve great labours. 

First, he slew the Nemaean lion ; secondly, he slew the 
serpent Hydra, which had nine heads, whereof one being 
cut off, two grew in the place ; the third was the overtaking 
a very swift hart ; the fourth was the taking of a wild boar 
alive, which haunted mount Erymanthus in Arcady ; the 
fifth was the cleansing of Augeas^s ox^tall in one day, which 
he performed by turning the river Alpheus into it ; the sixth 
was the chasing away of the birds from the lake Stymphalis; 
the seventh was the fetching a bull from Crete ; the eighth 
was the taking of the mares which Diomedes king of Thrace 
fed with human flesh ; the ninth was to fetch a girdle of the 
queen of the Amazons ; the three last were, to fetch 6e- 
rycm^s beeves from Gades, the golden apples of the Hespe- 
rides, and Cerberus from hell. The mythological inter- 
pretation of these I purposely omit, as both overlong to l)e 
here set down, and no less perplexed than the labours them- 
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selves. For some by Hercales understand fortitude) pm- 
dence, and constancy, interpretiiig the monsters, vices. 
Others make Hercules the sun, and his travels to be the 
twelve signs of the zodiac. There are others who apply 
his works historically to their own conceits ; as well assured, 
that the exposition cannot have more unlikelihood than the 
fables, that he took Elis, Pylus, OSchalia, and other towns, 
being assisted by such as either admired his virtues, or were 
beholden unto him. Also that he slew^any thieves and 
tjrrants I take to be truly written, without addition of poet- 
ical Tanity. His travels through most parts of the world 
are, or may seem, borrowed from Hercules Libycus. But 
sure it is that many cities in Greece were greatly bound to 
him ; for that he (bending all his endeavours to the com- 
mon good) delivered the land from much oppression. But 
after his death no city of Greece (Athens excepted) requited 
the virtue and deserts of Hercules with constant protection 
of his children, persecuted by the king Eurystheus. This 
Eurystheus was son of Sthenelus, and grandchild of Per- 
seus; he reigned in Mycena?, the mightiest city then in 
Greece. He it was that imposed those hard tasks upon 
Hercules, who was bound to obey him (as poets report) 
for expiation of that murder which in his [n»adne8s he had 
committed upon his own children ; but, as others say, be- 
cause he was bis subject and servant : wherefore there are 
who commend Eurystheus for employing the strength of 
Hercules to so good a purpose. But it is generally agreed 
by the best writers, that Hercules was also of the stock of 
Perseus, and holden in great jealousy by Eurystheus, be- 
cause at his virtue, which appeared more and more in the 
dangerous services wheran he was employed, so that he grew 
great in nqputation and power through all Greece, and had 
by many wives and ooneufaines above threescore children. 
These children Eurystheus would fain have got into his 
power, when Hercules was dead ; but they fled unto Ceyx, 
king of Trachinia, and from him (for he durst not withstand 
Eurystheus) to Athens. The Athenians not only gave 
them entertainment, but lent them aid, wherewith they en- 
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countered Eurystheus. lolaus, the brother^B son of Her- 
cules, who had asusted him in many of his travels, was cap- 
tiun of the Heraclidae. It is said of him, that bdng dead, 
he obtmned leave of Pluto to live again till he might ro> 
venge the injuries done by Eurystheus; whom when he 
had slain in battle, he died again. It seems to me, that 
whereas he had led colonies into Sicily, and abode there a 
long time forgotten, he came again into Greece, to assist his 
cousins, and afterwards returned back. When the Pelo^ 
ponnesaans understood that Eurystheus was slain, they took 
Atreus, the son of Pelops, to their king ; for he was rich, 
mighty, and favoured of the people. Against him the He- 
radidae marched under Hyllus, the son of Hercules. But 
to avoid effufflon of blood, it was agreed, that Hyllus should 
fight with Echenus, king of the Tegeatse, a people of Arca- 
dia, who assisted Atreus, with condition that if Hyllus were 
victor, he should peaceably enjoy what he challenged as his 
right ; otherwise the Heradidae should not enter Pelopon- 
nesus in 100 years. In that combat Hyllus was slain, and 
the Heraclidae compelled to forbear their country till the 
third generation; at which dme they returned under Ari- 
stodemus, (as the best authority shews, though some have 
said that they came under the conduct of his children,) and 
brought with them the Dores, whom they planted in that 
country, as is before shewed, having expelled the Achaei, 
over whom the issue of Pelops had reigned after the death 
of Eurystheus four generations. 

SECT. VII. 

Of Homer and Hetiod^ and many changes in the world that hap- 
pened about this age, 

ABOUT this time that excellent learned poet Homer 
lived, as many of the best chronologers affirm. He was by 
race of the Mseones, descended (as ^Functius imagineth) of 
Berosus^s Anamseon, who gave name to that people. iSut 
this Functius imagineth Homer the poet to have been long 

•' Fun. Cliro. fol. ii. col. ?). 
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after these times, rashly framing his era according to ^Ar- 
chilochus in the tract, or rather fragment, de Temporibus ; 
and makes seven more of this name to have flourished in 
divers cities in Greece : whence perhaps sprang the diver- 
sity of opinions both of the time and of the native city of 
Homer. According to this Archilochus, Functius finds 
Homer about the time of Manasseh king of Juda, and 
Numa of Rome. He was called Melesigenes, from the 
place of his birth, and at length Homer, because blind men 
follow a guide, which signification, among others, is in the 
verb ojxijpffiy ; for this Homer in his latter time was blind. 
"" Clemens Alexandrinus recites many different opinions 
touching the question of the time when Homer lived. So 
also i^Aulus Gellius, and Tatianus Assyrius, in hb oration 
ad Gentes. Paterculus reckons that Homer flourished 950 
years before the consulship of Marcus Vinutius; which 
Mercator casteth up in the world^s year 3046, and after 
Troy taken, about 260 years ; and about 250 years before 
the building of Rome ; making him to have flourished about 
the time of Jehosaphat, king of Juda. But Clemens Alex- 
andrinus and Tatianus above named, mention authors that 
make him much ancienter. The difference of which authors 
in this point is not unworthy the reader^s consideration, that 
by this one instance he may guess of the difficulty, and so 
pardon the Errors in the computations of ancient time ; see- 
ing in such diversity of opinions a man may hardly find out 
what to follow. For Crates the grammarian (as Clemens 
Alexandrinus reports) gave being to Homer about eighty 
years after Troy taken, near the time that the Heraclidae 
returned into Peloponnesus; and ^Eratosthenes after Troy 
100 years : Theopompus 500 years after the army of Greece 
sailed into Phrygia for the war of Troy. Euphorion makes 
him contemporary with Gyges, who began to reign in the 

1 This author^ set out with Berosas " Noct. Attic. 1. 3. c. 1 1. Item, I. 

and others, first at Basil, and after 17. cat. 

with friar Anoius's comment at Ant- ^ As both Clem. Alex, and Tatian. 

vrerp, is incertmfideL Naucler. f. 147. Aasyr. report his opinion, Rerum Phil, 

placeth Homer in the thirty-second 43.R0S. in Disc. Temponim. Phil, in 

generation in the time of Samuel. Coram, in Archiloy. 

" Stromatum, 1. 5. 
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18th olympiad ; (which was forty-five yean after Rome 
built ;) and Sosibius saith, that he was nine^ yean before 
the fint olympiad ; which he seeks to prove by the timet of 
Charillus, and his son Nicander. Philochorus plaoeth him 
180 after Troy; Aristarchus 140, in the time of the seat- 
ing of the colonies in Ionia. Apollodorus aflBrms, that he 
lived while Agesilaus governed Laoedaemon ; and that Ly- 
curgus in his young years, about 100 yean after the Ionian 
plantations, came to visit him, near S40 yean after TVoj 
taken. P Herodotus finds Homer flourishing SStSt yean be- 
fore Xerxes^s enterprise against the Grecians ; whkh Bero- 
aldus accounteth at 168 yean after the Trojan war. Euse- 
bius seems to make him to have been about the time 
of Joash, king of Juda, 1S4 yean before Rome built; 
though elsewhere in his chronology he notes, that some 
place him in the time of Samuel, and othen in the end of 
David, and othen in other ages. In his evangelical pre* 
paration, where out of Tatianus Assyrius he citeth sundiy 
opinions touching the time when Homer lived, he reckoneth 
many other Greek writen more ancient than Homer; as 
Linus, Philammon, Epimenides, Phemius, Anstseus, Or* 
pheus, Musaeus, Thamyras, Amphion, and others. 

Now whether Homer or Hesiodus were the elder, it is 
also much disputed. ^ Aulus Gellius reports, that Philo- 
chorus and Xenophanes affirm, that Homer preceded He- 
siod ; and on the contrary, that Luc. Accius the poet, and 
Ephorus the historian, make Hesiod of an eld^r time than 
Homer. 'Varro leaves it uncertain which of these learned 
fablen was fint bom ; but he finds that they lived together 
some certain yean, wherein he confirms himself by an epi- 
gram written upon a trevit, and left by Hesiod in Helicon. 

* Cornelius Nepos reports, that they both lived 160 yean 
before Rome built ; while the Silvii reigned in Alba about 
<140 yean after the fall of Troy. ^Euthymencs finds 
them both 200 years after Troy taken, in the time of Aca- 

9 Her. in Vita Horn. ' This number Mcrcator corrects, 

4 Noct Attic. 1. 3. c. II. and reads 240 for it 

' Varro de Imag. 1. 1. * Euthym. in C'hr. npnd Clem. A1. 

■ Npp. in Chron. Cassel. i. Annnl. Strom. 5. 
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stus the mm of PeEas, king of Thesmly. For roysdf, I 
am not much troubled when thb poet lived ; neither would 
I offend the read^ with these opinions, but only to shew 
the uncertmnty and disagreement of historians, as well in 
this particular as in all other questions and disputes of time. 
For the curiosity of this man^s age is no less ridiculous, than 
the inquisition why he began his Iliads with the word Menm^ 
as perhaps containing some great mystery. In derision 
whereof, Ludan feigning himself to have been in hell, and 
to have spoken with Homer, there asked him the cause why 
he began his book with that word ; who answered, that he 
began in that sort, because it came in his head so to do. 

It seemeth that Senyes, or, after Macrolnus, Senemires, 
ruled £g]rpt at this time ; for Tanepheraobris was his suc- 
cessor, who preceded Vaj^res, father-in-law to SoIoumhi. 

About the end of SauFs government, or in the banning 
of David^'s time according to ' Caasiodorus, the Amasons 
with the Cimmerians invaded Asia, Latinus Sylvius then 
ruling in Italy. And besides the overthrow of that famous 
state of Troy, (which fell 108 years before David'^s time,) 
there were many other changes in the middle part of the 
world, not only by reason of those northern nations; but 
there sprung up, somewhat nearly together, «x kingdoms 
into greatness, not before erected. In Italy, that of the 
Latins ; in the south part of Greece, those of Lacedsemon, 
Corinth, and the Achaei. In Arabia, Syria Soba, and Da- 
mascus, the Adads made themselves princes, of which there 
were ten kings, which began and ended with the king of 
Israel in effect : and somewhat before these, the state oi the 
Israelites, having now altered their form of government, 
b^pm to flourish under kings, of which David, in a few 
years, became master of all those ndghbouring nations, wlio 
by interchange of times had subjected the Judseans, cor- 
rupted their reUgkm, and held them under in a most abject 
and grievous slavery; to wit, the Edumeans, Moabites, 
Ammonites, Midianites^ Itureans, and the rest of the Ara- 

* Em. ct Ca«. in Chrr>n. 
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bians, with the Philistines^ Jebusites, Geshurites, Macha- 
thites, all which acknowledged David for their sovereign 
lord, and paid him tribute. 



CHAP. XVII. 
Of David. 

SECT. I. 

Of David's estate in the time of SauL 

X HE hazards which David ran into while he was yet only 
designed king, and, living as a private man, expected the 
empire, were very many. The first personal act of fame 
was his killing of Goliath in the view of both armies, where- 
by he became known to Saul, and so highly affected of Jo- 
nathan the son of Saul, that he loved him as hb own soul; 
insomuch, as when Saul sought to persuade his son that 
David would assuredly be the ruin of his house and estate, 
and offered him violence when he pleaded his cause, Jona- 
than could never be persuaded, never forced, nor ever wea- 
ried from the care of David'^s life and well doing. It was 
not long after this signal act of David's, but that Saul be- 
came exceeding jealous of him, though he were become as 
his household servant, and his esquire, or armour-bearer. 
Saul, being vexed with an evil spirit, was advised to procure 
some cunning musician to play before him upon the harp, 
whereby it was thought that he might find ease; which came 
to pass accordingly. He entertained David for this pur- 
pose, and began to favour him, giving him a place of com- 
mand among the men of war. But the jealous tyrant soon 
waxed weary of his good affections, and sought to kill Da- 
vid, being thereunto moved only through envy of his vir- 
tue. This passion first brake forth in the midst of his rav- 
ing fit, at which time he threw a spear at David, that was 
then playing on his harp to do him ease. 
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yCensorinus remembereth one Asclepius, a physician, who 
practised the curing of the phren^ by the like music, and 
tempted thereby those diseases which grew from passion. 
That Pythagoras did also the like by such a kind of har- 
mony, Seneca, in his third book of anger, witnesseth. But 
the madness of Saul came from the Cause of causes, and was 
thereby incurable, howsoever it sometimes left him, and 
yielded unto that music which God had ordained to be a 
mean of more good to the musician than to the king. 

Saul, having failed in such open attempts, gave unto Da- 
vid the commandment of 1000 soldiers, to confront the Phi- 
listines withal. For he durst not trust him, as before, about 
his person, fearing his revenge. Now the better to cover 
his hatred towards him, he promised him his daughter Me- 
rab to wife ; but having married her to Adriel, he gave to 
David his younger daughter Michol, but with a condition 
to present him with an hundred foreskins of the Philistines ; 
hoping rather (in respect of the valour of that nation) that 
the Philistines would take David^s head, than he their fore- 
skins. This hope fmling, when as now David^s victories 
begat new fears and jealousies in Saul, he practised with 
Jonathan, and afterwards with his own hands attempted his 
life; but his purposes were still frustrated. After all this, 
he sought to murder him in his own house, but Michol his 
wife delivered him'. So David sought Samuel at Ramah, 
and being pursued by Saul, fled thence unto Nob in Ben- 
jamin to Abimelech, then to Achis the Philistine, prince 
of Gath *; where to obscure himself, he was forced to coun- 
terfeit both simplicity and distraction. But being ill as- 
sured among the Philistines, he covered himself in the 
cave of Adullam ; and after conveying such of his kins- 
fdks as were not fit to follow him, into Moab, he hid him- 
sdf in the deserts of ^ Ziph, Maon, and the hills of Engaddi, 
where he cut off the lap of SauPs garments, and spared his 
Kfe; as he did a second time in the desert of <^Ziph, after 

f Cens. c IJ. et 14. ^ i Sam. xxiv. 

* I Sam. xiz. * f Sam. xxvi. 

■ I Sam. xzi. 
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his pftsaage with Nabal and Abigail. After which he re- 
paired to Achis of Gath the second time, and was kindly 
entertained in regard of the hatred with which his master 
Saul was known to prosecute him. 

Of Achis David obtained ^ Siklag in Simeon, pretending 
to invade Judsea; but he bent hb forces another way, and 
struck the Amalekites, with other enemies of Israel, letting 
none live to complain upon him. Achis, supposing that Da- 
vid had drawn blood of his own nation, thought himself as* 
sured of him; and therefore preparing to invade Isnel, 
sunmioneth David to assbt him, who dissembling his in- 
tent, seemeth very willing thereto. But the rest of the 
Philistine princes, knowing his valour, and doubting his 
dispoation, liked not his company, and therefore he with- 
drew himself to Siklag. At his return he found the town 
burnt, his two wives, with the wives and children of his 
pec^le, taken by the Amalekites : hereupon his fellows mu- 
tinied, but Grod gave him comfort and assurance to recover 
all again ; which he did. 

This army of the Philistines, commanded by Achis, en- 
countered Saul at Gilboa, in which he and his three sons 
were slain. The news with SauFs crown and bracelets 
were brought to David, at Siklag, in his return from being 
victorious over Amalek, by a man of the same nation, who 
^avowed (though falsely) that himself, at SauPs request, 
had sliun him. David, because he had accused himself^ 
made no scruple to cause him to be slain at the instant; 
and the sooner, because the probabilities gave strong evi- 
dence withal. Otherwise it foUoweth not that every man 
ought to be believed of himself to his own prejudice. For 
it is held in the law, ^Confessio reorum non habenda est 
pro explorato crimtne^ nisi approbatio alia instruii reli^ 
gionem cognoscenti^ ; ^^ The prisoner's confession must not 
^* be taken for an evidence of the crime, unless some other 
" |)roof inform the conscience of the judge." For a man 

^ It seemeth that Simeon never ob- ofJuda unto this day. 
tained Siklag till this time» tor it is • 2 Sam. i. 
said in the istof Sam. xxvii. 6. there- ** In F. de Quasst 1. prim. 
fore Siklag pertameth unto the king 
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may confess those things of himself, that the judge by ex- 
amination may know to be imposable. But because it is 
otherwise determined in the title de CuHodia Reomm l. n 
amfessuSj et in cap. de Pomii /. qui tenteniiam, therefore 
doth the gloss reconcile these two places in this sort: Si 
quis injudicio spcnie de seipeo cof^teaiurj et poHea maneat 
in confeeeioney id est saiis; ^* If any man in judgment do 
'^ confess of himself, of his own accord, and after doth per- 
'^ severe in his confesaoon, it is enough.*** That David great- 
ly bewailed Saul, it is not improbable ; for death cutteth 
asunder all competition ; and the lamentable end that befell 
him, being a king, with whom, in effect, the strength of 
Israel also fell, could not but stir up sorrow and move oom* 
passion in the heart of David. 

The victory which the Philistines had gotten was so great, 
that some towns of the Israelites, even beyond the river of 
Jordan, were abandoned by the inhabitants, and left unto 
the enemy, who took possesaon of them without any resist- 
ance made. Wherefore it may seem strange, that a nation 
so warlike and ambitious as were the Philistines, did not 
foBow their fortune with all diligence, and seek to make the 
bonquest entire. Most like it seems, tiiat the dvil war 
immediatdy breaking out between David and the house of 
Saul, wherein Juda was divided from the rest of Israd, 
gave them hope of an easy victory over both ; and thereby 
caused th^n to attempt nothing at the present, lest, by so 
dmng they should ei^orce their disagreeing enemies to a 
necessary reconciliation ; but rather to permit that the one 
part should consume the other, by which means both the 
victors and the vanquii^ed would become a prey to the vio- 
lence of such as had beaten them when their forces were 
united. 

SECT. n. 

Cf the hegmnmg of David^s reign^ and the war made hf Abnerfar 

hhbotheik. 
AFTER the death of Saul, Abner, who commanded for 
Saul in the war, sought to advance Ishbosheth, (or Jebo- 
stus, according to Josephus,) though he had no right to the 

KkS 
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kingdom of Israel; for Mephibosheth, the firrt ton of Jo- 
nathan, lived. Against this Abner and Ishbosheth David 
made a defenave war, till Abner passed Jordan, and entered 
the border of Juda ; at which time he sent Joab with such 
forces as he had, to resbt Abner ; Ishbosheth remaiinng in 
Gilead, and David in Hebron. The armies enoountsnd 
eadi other near Gibeon, where it seemeth that Abner made 
the ofier to try the quarrel by the hands of a few ; like to 
that combat between the Laoedsemooians and the Aigive% 
remembered by Herodotus, 800 bong chosen of eadi na- 
tion ; of which number three persons were only left unalaiii. 
Hie like trial by a far less number was performed by the 
Horatii and Curiatii for the Romans and Latins. The 
same challenge Groliath the Philistine made, whom Daind 
slew ; a custom very ancient Edward the Third ofiered 
the like trial in his own person to the Frendh king; and 
Francis the French king to Charles the emp«or. There 
were twelve chosen of each part, in this war of David with 
the house of Saul, to wit, so many of Benjamin, and as 
many of Juda; whose force and valour was so equal, as 
there survived not any one to challenge the victory. But 
the quarrel stayed not here; for the army of Juda pressed 
Abner in gross, and brake him. Three hundred and sixty 
men of Abner^s companions were slain, and but twenty of 
Juda ; whereof Asahel, the brother of Joab, was one ; who 
when he would needs pursue sAbner, and by Abner^s per- 
suasions could not be moved to quit him, he was forced to 
turn upon him, wounding him to death witli the stroke of 
his spear. For though Asahel were an excellent footman, 
and as it is written in the text, as light as a wild roe, and 
as Josephus reporteth, contended not only with men but 
with horses, and hoped to have gotten great fame, if he 
could have mastered Abner, (who, as Asahel persuaded 
himself, had by being overthrown, and flying away, lost his 
courage,) yet here it fell out true, ^ that the race is ftoi to the 
swifi. 

That this civil war lasted two years, we find it written in 

fc 2 Sam. ii. ^ £cclet. ix. 
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2 Sam. ii. 10. though in the beginmng of the third it is 
again made probable, that this oontaition dured longer; 
and therefore the matter resteth still in dispute, and some c^ 
the rabbins conceive, that Ishbosheth had then reigned two 
years when this was written, the war as yet continuing a 
longer time. For Abner held for the party of Ishbosheth 
after this, and till such time as there grew jealousy be- 
tween him and Ishbosheth for SauTs concubine : neither 
did the death of Ishbosheth instantly follow ; but how long 
after the murder of Abner it happened, the same doth not 
certainly appear. 

SECT. lU. 



Of the death of Abner tiam by Joab, ami of hhboeheth by Rechab 

and Baanah. 

ABNER, reconciled to David, was anon by ■ Joab mur- 
dered ; for Joab could not endure a companion in David^s 
favour, and in the commandment of his forces, by which he 
was grown so powerful, as David forbare to call him to ac- 
count : for thus much he confesseth of himself: ^ / am this 
day weak; and these men the sons of 2jeruiah be too hard 
Jbr me. In this sort David complained after Abner^s death ; 
and to make it clear that he hated this fact of Joab, he fol- 
lowed him with this public imprecation ; * Let the blood JaU 
on the head qfJoaby and on M hisjhthtr's house ; and let 
them be subfect to ulcersy to the leprosy y to lameness^ to the 
swordj and to povertj/j &c. For could any thing have 
withstood the oidinance of God, this murder committed by 
Joab might greatly have endangered David^s estate, Abner 
being the mouth and trust of all the rest of the tribes not 
yet reconciled. This mischance therefore David openly be- 
wailed, so that all Israel perceived him to be innocent of 
that fai^. The place which Abner held, bong general of 
the men of war, was of such importance, that the kings 
themselves were tain to give them great respect, as hath 
been already shewed more at large. This office Joab held 
in the army of Juda, and thought himself worthy to hold 
the place entire, if once his lord might obtain the whole 

^ 3 Sam. iii. 37. ^ 2 Sam. iii. 39. Ver^w 39. 
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kingdom. For he was near to David in kindred, and had 
been partaker of all his adversity; wherefore he did not 
think it meet, that an old enemy should in reward of new 
benefits be made his partner. Indeed he was by nature so 
jealous of his dignity and place, that he afterwards slew 
Amasa, his own kinsman, and the king^ upon the flame 
quarrel, taking it in high disdain to see him joined with 
himself as captain of the host of Juda; much less could he 
brook a superior, and such a one as had slain his brother, 
and been beaten himself in battle. But howsoever Joab 
did hate or despise Abner, David esteemed highly of him 
as of a prince, and a great man in Israel, excusing the over- 
ught, by which he might seem to have perished, by affirm- 
ing, that he died not like a fool nor a man vanquished, 
I" but as a manfaUeth before wicked men, sOf said he, didH . 
ihouJbU. And certainly it is no error of wit nor want of 
valour and virtue in him, whom a stronger hand destroyeth 
unawares, or whom subtlety in free trust bringeth to confu- 
sion. For all under the sun are subject to worldly miseries 
and misadventures. Howsoever Ishbosheth meant to have 
dealt with Abner, yet when he heard of his death he de- 
spaired greatly of his estate, and with him all Israel were 
possessed with great fear ; insomuch as two of Ishbosheth^s 
own captains, Rechab and Baanah, murdered Ishbosheth, 
and, presenting his head to "David, received the same re- 
ward that the Amalekite lately did for pretending to have 
slain Saul. Ishbosheth being dead, all the elders of Israel 
repaired to David at Hebron, where he was the third and 
last time anointed by general consent. 

SECT. IV. 

Of the JlourUhing time of Davids kingdom, ilie taking of Jerusa- 
lem, with two overthrows given to the Philistines, and the con- 
duction of the ark to the city of David, 

WHEN David was now established in the kingdom, his 
first enterprise was upon the Jebusitcs, who, in derision of 
his force, and confident in the strength of the place, (as is 

■ 2 Sam. iii. .^4 ■ 2 Sam. iv. 
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thought,) manned their walls with the bliiid and lame'of their 
city S which David soon after entered ; aU thdr other forces 
notwithstanding. For having mastered the fort of Zian, 
(which was afterward the city of David,) he became lord of 
Jerusalem without any great danger, expelling thence the 
Jebusites, who had held it from the foundation to the times 
of Moses and Joshua, and after them almost 400 years. 
There are who expound this place otherwise : Except thou 
take away the Hind and the lame^ thou shaU not come in 
hiiher. For some think that it was meant by the idols of 
the Jebusites ; others, that it had reference to the covenant 
made long before with Isaac and Jacob: the one- blind by 
nature and age, the other made lame by wrestling vnth the 
angel, and that therefore till those (that is, till that cove- 
nant) be broken, David ought not to molest them. But for 
myself I take it with Josephus, that they armed their walls 
with certain impotent people at first, in scorn of David^s at^ 
tempt. For they that had held their city about four hun* 
dred years against all the children of Israel, Joshua, the 
Judges, and Saul, did not doubt but to defend it also 
against David. 

When he had now possessed himself of the very heart 
and centre of the kingdom, and received congratulatory am- 
bassadors and presents from Hiram, king of Tyre ; he en- 
tertained divers other concubines, and married more wives, 
by whom he had ten sons in Jerusalem, and by his former 
wives he had six in Hebron, where he reigned seven years. 

The Philistines hearing that David was now anmnted 
king, as well of Juda as of Israel, they thought to try him 
in the beginning, before he was fully warm in his seat. 
And being encountered by David at two several times in 
the PvaUetf ofRephaim^ or of the giants, they were at both 
times overthrown. After which he called the place Baalpe- 
razim. 

Then David assembled 80,000 choice Israelites to con- 
duct the ark of Grod from the house of Abinadab in Gibea 
to the city of David, which business was interrupted by 

• 2 Sam. V. P Ibid. 
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the death of Uzzah the sod of Abinadab, whom the Lord 
slew for presuming to touch the ark, though it were with 
intent to stay it from taking harm when it was shaken. 
But after three years it was with great solemnity brought 
into the city with sacrifices, music, dances, and all signs 
of joyfulness, in which David himself gladly bare a part. 
Hereupon Michol derided him for dancing before the ark, 
and afterward told him in scorn, That he was uncovered as 
ajbol in the eyes of the maidens his servants; namely, that 
he forgat his regal dignity both in apparel and behaviour, 
and mixed himself among the base multitude, dancing as 
fools do in the ways and streets ; not that she disliked Da- 
vid'^s behaviour, (as I take it,) though she made it the co- 
lour of her derision. But rather the abundant grief whicl^ 
this spectacle stirred up, beholding the glory of her husband 
to whom she was delivered lastly by force, and remembering 
the miserable end of her father and brethren, out of whose 
ruins she conceived that the son of Ishai had built this his 
greatness, together with the many new wives and concubines 
embraced since his possession of Jerusalem, made her break 
out in those despiteful terms, for which she remained barrel^ 
to her death. 

This done, <l David consulted with the prophet Nathan 
for the building of the temple or house of Grod ; but was 
forbidden it, because he was a man of war, and had shed 
blood. So greatly doth the Lord and King of all detest 
homicide; having threatened, not in vain, that he would 
require the blood of man at the hand of man and beast. 
The wars which David had made were just, and the blood 
therein shed was of the enemies of Grod and his church ; 
yet for this cause it was not permitted that his hands should 
lay the foundation of that holy temple. Hereby it appears 
how greatly those princes deceive themselves, who think by 
bloodshed, and terror of their wars, to make themselves in 
greatness like to the Almighty, which is a damnable pride ; 
not caring to imitate his mercy and goodness, or seek the 
blessedness promised by our Saviour unto the ])eacemakers. 

1 I Chron. xiit. 
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Now although it was not pleasing to the Lord to aocept a 
temj^ oi David'^s founding, yet was his religious intent so 
well accepted, that hereupon he received both a confirnia- 
tion of the kingdom to him and his heirs, and that happy 
promise of the everlasting throne that should be established 
in his seed. 

SECT. V. 
The overthrow of the Pfulistmes and Moabites, 

SOON aflter this, David overthrew ^e Philistines, which 
made them altogether powerless, and unable to make any 
inrason upon Israel in haste ^ For it is written, Accepit 
Jrmwum Amgaris e manu Philistceorum; which place our 
Engliiih Geneva converts in these words ; And David took 
Ae bridle tf bondage out of the hand of the Philistines, 
The Latin of * Junius giveth another and a better sense ; 
Ibr by that bridle of Amgar was meant the strong city of 
Gath^ or Greth, and so the Geneva hath it in the marginal 
note. This city of Gath was the same which was after- 
ward Dio-Caesarea, set on the frontier of Palestina at the 
entrance into Judaea and Ephraim. From thence they made 
thdr incursions, and thereinto their retreat in all their inva- 
nons, which being taken by David and demolished, there 
was left no such frontier town of equal strength to the Phi- 
listines on that part. The hill whereon Geth, or Gath, 
stood, the Hebrews call Ammse, whereof and of the word 
Gar is made Amgar, of which Pliny in his 1st book and 
18th chapter. This exposition is made plain and confirmed 
in the 1st of Chron. chap, xviii. 

There was no nation bordering the Jews that so greatly 
afflicted them as the Philistines did, who before the time of 
Saul (to the end they might not sharpen any weapon against 
them) did not leave one smith in all their cities and villages 
of that kind, but enforced them to come down into their 
territory ^for all iron work whatsoever they needed ; so as 
the Israelites till this time of David were seldom free from 
paying tribute to the Philistines. 

' 1 Sam. viii. i . 

* Junius in c. 8. of the second of Samuel. * i Sam. xiii. 
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ASUat tliifl^be gave them Ibur other overtbrows; but the war 
of the Moabites and AraUans came betwe^. In thefint of 
which he was endangered by lahbUbenob, the head of whoee 
i|iear weighed 800 shekds of brass, whidi make nine pound 
tfiiee quarters of our poises; at whidi time ^Alndud suc- 
coured David and slew the Philistines, whereupon the coun- 
sellors and captains of David (lest the light of Israd mij^t 
hy his loss be quenched) vowed, that he should not thence- 
ferth haiard Umself ^in any battle. The second and third 
encounter and overthrow rf the Philistines was at Gob, a 
{dace near Gesar, and the last at Gath, or Geth. And 
being now better assured of the Philistines by the takii^ of 
Geth, he invaded Moab, from whom notwithstanding in his 
advenity be sought succour, And left his parents with him 
in trust. But whether it were the same king or no, it is not 
known. 

The rabbins feign that Moab slew those kinsfdks of 
David, which lived under his protection in SauPs time; but 
qoesticxiless David wdl knew how that natioii had been 
dways enemies to Israel, and took all the occanons to vex 
them that were ofiered. And he also remember^, that in 
the twenty-third of Deuteronomy God commanded Israel not 
to seek the peace or prosperity of the Moabites, which David 
well observed, for he] destroyed two parts of all the people, 
leaving a third to till the ground. This victory obtmned, 
be led his army by the border of Ammon towards Syria 
Zobah, the r^on of Adadezer the 8oi\ of Rehob, king 
thereof. The place is set down in the description of the 
Holy Land ; to which I refer the reader. 

SECT. VI. 
The war wfuch Danrid mq/fe vpon the Syrkau. 

IT is written in the text, David ornate also Hadadezer^ 
he as he went to recover his border mt the river Euphrates. 
Now whether the words, as he went to recover his border j 
be referred to David or Hadadezer, it is not agreed upon. 
Junius thinks that the article he hath relation to David, who, 

" aSam. xzi. 17. 
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finding Tohu oppressed by Hadadeser, overthrew the one, 
and succoured the other. But the ancient and most re- 
ceived opinion, that this recovery hath reference to the Sy- 
rian^ is more probable. For if David had intended any 
such enterprise towards Euphrates, he was in far better case 
to have proceeded after his victory than before ; seeing that 
(Adadeser being taken) he had now left no enemy on his 
back, either to pursue him, to take victuals and supplies 
finom him, or to stop the passages of the mountains upon him 
at bis return. 

Again, seeing David was either to pass through a part of 
Aralna the Desert, or by the plains of Palmyrena, his army 
cxHiiisting of footmen, for the most, if not all ; he had now 
both horse and chariots good store to carry his provisi<ms 
through those uncultivated places, by which he was to have 
marched before he could have reached Euphrates, or any 
part thereof. But we find that David returned to Jerusa- 
lem, after he had twice overthrown the Syrian army, not 
bending his course towards the river Euphrates, but seeking 
to establish his purchases already made. Whereby it may 
appear, that it was the Syrian, and not king David, that was 
going to enlarge his border, as afore is said. 

The king of Syria Damascena and of Damascus, whereof 
that region is so called, hearing that Adadezer was over- 
thrown by the Israelites, fearing his own estate, and the loss 
of his own country which adjoined to Syria Zobah of Ha*> 
dadeaer, sent for an army of Aramites or Syrians to his 
succour ; but these, as it appeareth, came too late for Ada- 
deaer, and too soon for themselves ; for there perished of 
those supplies 2S,0(X). This king of Damascus, Josephus 
(out of Nicolaus, an ancient historian) calleth Adad, who 
was also of the same name and family as all those other 
Adads were; which now began to grow up in greatness, and 
so ccmtinued for ten descents, till they were extinguished by 
the Assyrians, as is shewed heretofore. David, having now 
reduced Damascus under his obedience, left a garrison 
therein as he did in Edom, having also sacked the adjoining 
cities of Betah and Berathi, belonging to Adadezer, of which 
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cities Ptolemy calleth Betah, Tauba ; and Berathi he nain- 
eth Barathena. ^ Tohu, or Thd, whose country of Ha^ 
math jwied to Adadezer, (as in the description of the Holy 
Land the reader may perceive,) sent his son Joram to con- 
gratulate this success ol David ; partly because he had war 
with Adadezer, and partly because he feared David now vic^ 
torious. He also presented David with vessels of gold, sil- 
ver, and brass, all which, together with the golden shidds of 
the Aramites, and the best of all the spoils of other nations, 
David dedicated unto God at his return. Junius trans- 
lales the words d^peos aureos by wnbonest as if all the 
parts of the taigets were not of gold, but the bosses only. 
The Septuagtnt call them bracelets ; Aquila, golden chains. 
But beouise Roboam made shields of brass in place of these 
€i Adadeser, at such time as Shicah the Egyptian sacked 
the temfde of Jerusalem, it may be gathered therdby that 
those of Adadeser were golden shields. 

His done, Da^ sent ambassadors to Hanum, king of 
the Ammonites, to congratulate his establishment in his fa- 
therms kingdom 7; for David, in the time of his aiBiction un- 
der Saul, had been relieved by Nahash, the father of Ha- 
num. But this Ammonite being ill advised, and oveijea- 
lous of his estate, used David'^s messengers so barbarously 
and contemptuously, (by curtailing their beards and their 
garments,) as he thereby drew a war upon himself, which 
ndther his own strength nor all the aids purchased could 
put off or sustain. For notwithstanding that he had waged 
88,000 soldiers of the Amalekites and their confederates ; 
to wit, of the vassals of Adadezcr 1M),000, and of < Maachah 
and Ishtob 18,000, (for which he disbursed a thousand ta- 
lents of silver ;) yet all these great armies, together with the 
strength of the Ammonites, were by ^ Joab and his brother 
Alnshai easily broken and put to ruin, and that without any 
great loss or slaughter at that time. And it is written, that 
• when the Aramites fled, the Ammonites also retreated into 

* 3 Sam. viii. Ishtob, or Thob, a coantry near Gad, 
r 2 Sam. z. under tbe rocks of Arnon. 

* Maachah, the north part of Tra- • a Sam. x, 
cbonltis, remembered in l)eat iii. 14. 
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their does, the one holding themselves within the walls, 
the other in their deserts adjoining, till Joab was rcturneil 
to Jerusalem. 

Hadadezer, hearing that Joab had dismissed his anny, 
assembled hb forces again, and sent all the companies that 
he could levy out of Mesopotamia, who under the command 
of Shobach passed Euphrates, and encamped at ^ Helam, on 
the south side thereof. David, hearing of this new prepara- 
tion, assembled all the ablest men of Israel, and marched 
towards the Syrian army in Palmyrena, not yet entered into 
Aralna; to wit, at Helam, a place no less distant from Da- 
mascus, towards the north-east, than Jerusalem was to- 
wards the south-west. Now David (speaking humanly) 
might with the more confidence go on towards Euphrates, 
(which was the furthest-off journey that ever he made,) be- 
cause he was now lord of Damascus, which lay in the mid- 
way. He also possessed himself of ^ Thadmor, or Palmy- 
rena, which Salomon afterwards strongly fortified ; and this 
dty was but one day'^s jouniey from Helam and the river 
Euphrates. So had he two safe retreats, the one to Thad- 
mor, and the next from thence to Damascus. In this en- 
counter between David and the Syrians, they lost 40,000 
honemen and 700 chariots, together with Shobach general 
of their army. The Chronicles call these 40,000 soldiers 
footmen, and so Junius converts it, and so is it very pro- 
bable. For the army of Israel, consisting of footmen, could 
hardly have slaughtered 40,000 horsemen, except they 
quitted thdr horses and fought on foot So are the cha- 
riots taken in this battle numbered at 7000 in the first of 
Chronicles chap. ix. in which number, as I conceive, all the 
sddiers that served in them, with the conductors, are in- 
cluded : so as there died of the Syrians in this war against 
David, before he forced them to tribute, 100,000 footmen, 
besides all thdr horsemen and waggoners, and besides all 
those that Joab slew, when they fled at the first encounter, 
together with the Ammonites before Kabba. Notwithstand- 

^ Hdmn, or Chelam, which Pro- of Euphrates. 2 Sam. x. 
Jomycalleth Alamatba, near the forA» ** See chap. 18. sect. 2. 
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ing all which, the Adads in following ages gathered strength 
again, and afflicted the kings of Juda often ; but the kings 
of Israel they impoverished, even to the last end of that 
state. 

David having now beaten the Arabians and Mesopota- 
^ mians from the party and confederacy of Ammon ; he, sent 
' out Joab, the lieutenant of his armies, to forage and destroy 
th^r territory, and to benege Rabbah, afterward Phila- 
delphia, which after a while the Israelites mastered and pos- 
sessed. The king^s crown, which weighed a talent of gold, 
garnished with precious stones, David set on his own head, 
and carried away with him the rest of the riches and spcul 
of the city. And though David stayed at Jerusalem, fol- 
lowing the war of Uriah^s wife, till such time as the dty 
was brought to extremity, and ready to ]be entered; yet 
Joab, in honour of David, forbare the last assault and en^ 
trance thereof, till his master^s arrival. To the people he 
used extreme rigour, (if we may so call it, being exercised 
against heathen idolaters;) for some of them he tare with 
harrows, some he sawed asunder, others he cast into burn- 
ing kilns, in which he baked tile and brick. 

SECT. VII. 

Of David's troubles in his reigriy and of his forces, 

BUT asvictory begetteth security, and our present worldly 
felicity a forgetfulness of our former miseries, and many 
times of God himself, the giver of all goodness ; so did these 
changes, in the fortune and state of this good king, change 
also the zealous care which formerly he had to please God 
in the precise observation of his laws and commandments. 
For having now no dangerous apparent enemy, (against 
whom he was wont to ask counsel from the Lord,) he began 
to be advised by his own human affections and vain desires. 
For he was not only satisfied to take Uriah's wife from him, 
and to use her by stealth, but he embroidered his adultery 
with Uriah's slaughter, giving order to his trusty servant 
d Joab to marshal him in the front or point of those Israel- 

* 2 Sam. xi. m. 
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ites, which gave an assault upon the suburbs of Rabba, 
when there was not as yet any possibility of prevailing. 
And that which could no less displease Grod than the rest, 
be was content that many others of his best servants and 
soldiers should perish together with Uriah, hoping thereby 
to corer his particular ill intent against him. After which 
he b^an by degrees to fall from the highest of happiness, 
and his days then to come were filled with joys and woes 
interchangeable ; his trodden down sorrows began again to 
vpiingf and those perils which he had pulled up by the 
roots, (as he hoped,) gave him an after-harvest of many 
cares and. discontentments. And if it had pleased God to 
take the witness of David^s own mouth against him, as Da- 
vid himself did against the Amalekite which pretended to 
have slain Saul, he had then appeared as worthy of repre- 
hension as the other was of the death he suffered. For 
when Nathan the prophet propounded unto him his own 
error in the person of another, to wit, of him that took the 
poor man'^s sheep that had none else, the bereaver being lord 
of many ; he then vowed it to the living Lord, that such a 
one should die the death. And hereof, although it pleased 
God to pardon David for his life, which remission the pro- 
phet Nathan pronounced, yet he delivered him God'^s justice, 
together with his mercy in the tenor following ; ^ Now there- 
Jbreihe sword shaU never depart from thy hause^ he, be- 
cause thou hast taken his wife to he thy icife^ and hast slain 
Uriah with the sword of the children of Amnum. Soon 
after this, David lost the child of adultery which he b^ot 
on Bersabe. Secondly, His own son Amnon being in love 
with his half-sister Thamar, by the advice of his cousin- 
gorman, the son of Shimeah, David^s brother, possessed her 
by force ; which when he had performed, he thrust her 
from him in a careless and despiteful manner. Two years 
after which foul and incestuous act, Absalom caused him to 
be murdered at the feast of his sheep- shearing ; not per- 
chance in revenge of Thamar^s ravishment alone, but having 
it in his heart to usurp the kingdom ; in which, because he 

• 2 Sam. xii. 9, 10. 
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could not in any sort be assured of Amnon, he thought his 
afiair greatly advanced by his destruction. So the one brother 
having ravished his own sister, and then despised her ; the 
other, after a long dissembled malice, first made his own ' 
brother drunken, and then slaughtered him ; which done, 
he fled away, and lived under the safeguard of ^ Talipai, 
king of Greshur, near Damascus, who was his grandfather by 
the mother, but a heathen king. Thirdly, When Absalom, 
by the invention of Joab, (but chiefly because of the great 
affection of David towards his son,) was brought again, first 
to the king^s favour, and then to his presence ; he began 
instantly to practise against S David his father, seeking by 
the pretence of common justice, and by lowly and familiar 
manner to all men, and by detracting from his father^s 
equity, to win unto himself a popular reputation. Here be- 
gan the great affliction threatened by the Lord as a punish- 
ment of David'^s sin. 

The company which ^ Absalom gathered at the first were 
but SOO men, which he carried with him from Jerusalem to 
Hebron ; pretending, though impiously, the performance of 
a vow to God. There when Achitophel repaired unto him, 
and many troops of people from all places, he proclaimed 
himself king, and was by the people (whose hearts God had 
turned from their lawful prince) accepted so readily, that 
David doubting to be set upon on the sudden, durst not 
trust himself in his own city of Jerusalem, nor in any other 
walled town for fear of surprise, but encamped in the fields 
and deserts, with some 600 of his guards, and few else. 
The priests he left in Jerusalem with the ark of God, from 
whom he desired to be advertised of those things that 
chanced, to whom he directed • Hushai, his trusty friend 
and servant, praying him to make himself in all his outward 
actions and counsels of Absalom'*s party and confederacy, 
thereby the better to discover unto him the purposes of 
Achitophel, a revolted counsellor, whose practices he greatly 
doubted. And now when treason was in fashion, Ziba also 
sought to betray his master Mephibosheth, the son of Jona- 

^ 2 Sam. xiii. f 2 Sam. xiv. *• 2 Sam. xv. • Ibid. 
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than ; and Shimei, of the house of Saul, (the fire of whose 
hatred Dayid''s prosperity had smothered, but his adver- 
sity illightened,) holding himself upon the advantage of a 
mountun side, ^ cast stones at David, and most despitefuliy 
- eursed him to his face; but David attending no private re- 
▼enges, forbade Abishai to pursue him for the present, yet 
left him among others, in the roll of his revenge, to his son 
Salomon. Absalom being now possessed of Jerusalem, was 
advised by Achitophel to use his ' father^s concubines in 
some such public place, as all Israel might assure themselves 
that he was irreconcileable to his father ; whereof being per- 
suaded they would then resolvedly adhere to Absalom and 
his cause, without fear of being given up upon a reconcilia- 
tion between them. This savage and impious (though 
crafty) counsel Achitophel indeed urged for his own re- 
spect, as fearing that this rebellion might take end to his de- 
struction ; who most of all other inflamed Absalom against 
his father. And now was it fulfilled that Nathan had di- 
rectly foretold David; IwiU raise up evil against thee out 
of thine own house, and mil take thy wives before thine 
etfCSy and give them unto thy neighbour, and he shM lie with 
thy wives in the sight of the sun. For thou didst it secretly: 
but J wiU do this thing before all Israel, and before the sun, 
ft Sam. xii. 11, IS. He also gave advice to Absalom, that him- 
self, with an army of 1^,000 men, might be employed at the 
instant for the surprising of David, which had willingly 
been embraced by Absalom, had not >^Hushai, David^^s 
faithful servant, given counter advice, and swayed it ; per- 
suading Absalom, that it was fitter and more safe for him, 
with all the strength of Israel, to pursue his father ; than by 
such a troop, which Dayid''s valour, and those of his attend- 
ants, might either endanger or resist. This delay in Absa- 
lom, and advantage of time gained by David, was indeed, 
after God, the loss of the one and delivery of the other. 
Whereupon "Achitophel rightly fearing (by the occasion 
foreshewed) the success which followed, disposed of his own 

k 2 Sam. xvi. ■ Ibid. m 3 Sam. xvii. 14. * 3 Sam. xvii. 23. 
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Mtate, and then fonook both the party and the care of Ab- 
talom, and of his own life. 

DaTid being advertised ci this enterprise against him, 
maidied away all night, and passed Jordan, possessing him- 
self ct Mahanaim in the tribe of Gad ; the same whernn 
Isbbosheth himself, in the war against David after Saul^a 
death, seated himself. To which place there repaired unto 
him Shobi, the son of Nahash the Ammomte, whom David 
loved, the same which Josephus calleth Shiphar. And 
though it be greatly disputed what this Sholn was, yet the 
most general and probable opiiuon makes him a seomd bro-. 
tlier to Hanum, whom David for his father'*s sakeestatdished 
in the kingdom after Hanum^s overthrow. In thankfldness 
whereof he rdieved David in this his extremity- There 
came also to David's asristance Machir of Lodahar, guard- 
ian in former times to Mephibosheth, and among others 
Bannllai the Gileadite, who willingly fed David and all his 
company. 

In the mean time both the king and Absalom prepared to 
fight; Absalom made Amasa commander of the. army of 
Israel, the sanie place which Joab held with David ; an 
ofllce next the king himself, like unto that of the mayors of 
the palace anciently in France. David, persuaded by his 
company, stayed in Mahanaim, and disposed the forces lie 
had to Joab, Abishai, and Ittai, giving them charge in the 
hearing of all that issued out at the port of Mahanaim, that 
they should spare the life of Absalom. But Joab, besides 
that he was very cruel by nature, remembered that Absa- 
lom had lately disposed of his government to Amasa, and 
therefore the victory being obtained, and news brought him 
tliat Absalom hung by the hair of his head on a tree, when 
he could not persuade the messenger to return and kill 
him, ^ he himself with his own servants despatched him. 
It aiq)eared also by the sequel, that Joab affected Adoni- 
jab, whom he afterward acknowledged, David yet living ; 

* 2 Sam. XTiii. 
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and fearing the disposition of Absalom, be embraced the 
present advantage offered. 

Hereof, together with news of the victory, when know- 
ledge was brought to David, he mourned and sorrowed, not 
ooly as a man that had lost a son, but as one that had out* 
IiTed all his worldly joys, and seen every delight of life in- 
terred. For he so hid himself from his people, as those, 
which hoped for honour and reward after so great a vic- 
tory, covered themselves also in the city, as if they had 
oommitted the greatest offences, and had rather deserved 
death than reccnnpense. Whereupon Joab presenting him- 
self before David, persuaded him to dissemble his sorrow 
for the present, and to shew himself to the army. For first 
be told him that he had discountenanced his faithful ser- 
vants, who had that day preserved his life ; inferring that 
nothing could be more dangerous to a king, than not only 
not to acknowledge so great a love and constancy in his 
people, who, being but few in number, did yet resolvedly ex- 
pose themselves to great perils for his sake; but on the 
oontrary, grieve and lament at their good success : for no 
doubt they might all have bought their peace of Absalom 
at an easy rate. Secondly, he urged, that it was generally 
believed that he loved his enemies and hated his friends, 
and that he witnessed by this his mourning, that he had not 
any respect of his princes, and others his faithful servants, 
but would more have joyed if they had all perished, and 
Absalom lived, than in the victory by their faithfulness and 
approved valour gotten. 

Lastly, he used this prevalent argument, that if the 
king came not out, and shewed himself publicly to his men 
of war, that they would all that very night abandon him, 
and return; concluding with this fearful threatening, Pjnd 
tiuU vM be worse unto thee than all the evil that feU on 
iheeftom ihy youth hitherto. By these overbold and arro- 
gant speeches (though perchance uttered with a good intent) 
Joab raised David from his bed of sorrow, and brought him 
to the gates of the city among the people, whom he assured 

p 2 Sam. xiz. 7. 
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of his love and aflectum, especially Amasa, who 
the anny of Absalom, to whom he promised the office of 
lieutenantship; the same which Absalom had giveD him, 
and which Joab now enjoyed. For David doubted, that if 
Amasa were not satisfied, he might draw from him a great 
part of the strength of Israel, now under his command- 
ment. 

This done, the king marched towards Jordan homeward, 
where in his passage he pardoned ^Shimei, who had latdy 
reviled him to his hce; but this remistton was but eKCemal« 
as appeared afterward. He also accepted of Mephibo- 
sheth^s excuse, whom Zifaa had formerly falsely accused 
and betrayed. 

He also entreated 'Barzillai the Gileadite, his late liberal 
host, to fdlow him to Jerusalem, that he might reward his 
service done him ; who excusng himself by his age, ap- 
pointed his son Chimham to attend the king. 

At Gilgal, on this ode Jordan, all the tribes assembled, 
and after some contenticm which of them ought to have 
most interest in David, the army brake, and David returned 
to Jerusalem. But Sheba, the son of Bichri, a Benjamite^ 
of the faction of the house of Saul, finding some discon- 
tentment among the Israelites, withdrew them from David, 
as from a stranger in whom they had no interest ; and it 
seemeth that many of the people of the out^tribes, and in 
effect of all but Juda, bare still a good afiection to the issues 
of their first king. David employed his reconciled captain 
Amasa to give him contentment, and to witness his trust, 
as also because he conceived that Aroasa had interest in 
those revolts of Israel more than Joab had. He received 
commandment from David to assemble the army within 
three days, which he foreslowed ; but being onward on his 
way, Abishai, Joab^s brother, was sent after him, with Da- 
vid's guard and best soldiers, whom also Joab accompanied; 
and overtaking Amasa near Gibeon, pretending to embrace 
him, 'gave him a wound, whereof he fell dead, being no 
less jealous of Amasa than he was of Abner, whom he mur- 

1 2 Sam. xix. 23. ' 2 Shiii. xix. 38. ■ 2 Smiu. xz. 10. 
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dered in the same manner, and out of the same impatient 
ambition. This done, he pursued ^Sheba, and finding him 
encloaed in Abel, assaulted the city with that fury, that the 
citizens, by the persuasions of a wise woman there inhabit- 
ing, cut off Sheba'^s head, and flung it to Joab over the 
walls; which done, he retreated his army to Jerusalem, and 
commanded as before all the host of Israel. 

The next act of David^s was the delivery of SauPs sons or 
kinsmen to the Gibeonites, whom those citizens hung up in 
revenge of their father^s cruelty. David had knowledge 
from the oracle of God, that a famine, which had continued 
on the land three years, came by reason of Saul and his 
house ; to wit, for the slaughter of the Gibeonites : and 
therefore he willingly yielded to ^ve them this satisfaction, 
both because he had warrant from Gtxl himself, as also, if 
we may judge humanly, to rid himself of Saul'*s line, by 
whom he and his might, as well in the present as in the fu- 
ture, be greatly molested and endangered ; only he spared 
Mephibosheth, the son of Jonathan, both for the love he 
bare to his father, as for his oath and vow to God. 

Now where it is written in the text, The king look the 
two sans qfRispeA, whom she bare unto Sauly and the Jive 
sons qf ifichol the daughter of Saul, whom she bare to 
Adriely and delivered them to the Gibeonites^ 2 Sam. xxi. 
Junius calls this Michol the sister of her that was Da- 
vid^s wife, she whom Saul married to Phaltiel ; but Michol 
here named had Adriel to her husband, the same which is 
named Merab in 1 Sam. xviii. who was first promised to 
David, when he slew Goliath in the valley of Kaphaim : and 
because it is written that Michol loved David, which per- 
chance Merab did not, whether David had any human re- 
spect in the delivery of her children, it is only known to 
God. 

Now whereas the Geneva nameth Michol for Merab the 
wife of Adriel ; the better translation were out of the He- 
brew word here used, having an eclipsis or defect, and 
signifieth, as I am informed, one of the same kindred, as in 

* a Sam. xx. 22. 
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the 19th verse of the same twenty-first chapter it is said of 
Goliath, whose spear was wdghty as a weaver^s beam, when 
as by the same adipsis it must be understood by the bffo>» 
ther of Goliath; Goliath himself bang Ibraierly slain. 

As by the death of Saul^s childrai €rod secured the 
house of David, leaving no head unto rebellioii ; so did he 
strengthen both the king and nation agunst fiireign ene- 
mies, by the valour of many brave commanders, the like of 
whom, for number and quality, that people of Israel is not 
known to have had at any time before or after. Thirqr 
ci^itains of thousands there were, all men of mark and 
great reputaticMi in war. Over these were six ookNiels, 
whose valour was so extraordinary, that it might well be 
held aM miraculous. These colonels had some difference of 
place and honour, whidh seemeth to have been given upon 
mere consideration of their virtue. For Afaishai, the bro- 
ther of Joah, who in the war against the Ammonites and 
Aramites was lieutenant, and commanded 'half the army, 
could not attain to the honour of the first rank, but was 
fain to rest contented with being pnndpal of the three colo- 
nels of the second order, notwithstanding Us nearness in 
blood unto the king, the flourishing estate of his own house, 
and his well approved services. All these colonels and cap- 
tains, with the companies belonging to them, may seem to 
have been such as were continually retained, or at the least 
kept in readiness for any occasion, considering that the 
numbers which were mustered and drawn out, if need re- 
quired, into the field, very far exceeded thirty thousand, 
yea or thirty times as many. They were most of them 
such as had followed the king in SauFs time, and been har- 
dened with his adversities. Others there were very many, 
and principal men in their several tribes, that repaired unto 
him after the death of Saul ; but these captains and colonels 
(who with Joab, that was general of all the king'^s forces, 
make up the number of thirty-seven) were the especial men 
of war, and reckoned as David''s worthies". The long 
reign of David, as it is known to have consumed many of 

** 2 Sam. xxiii. 39. 
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these exoeUent men of war, so may it probably be guessed 
to have wasted the most of thotie whose deaths we find no 
where mentioned. For the sons of Zeruia, who had been 
too hard for David, were worn away, and only Joab left in 
the beginning of Salomon, who wanted his brother Abishai 
to stand by his side in his last extremity. 

By the actions forepassed in the time of David, it is ga- 
thered that he had reigned now thirty-three years, or there- 
about, when the posterity of Saul was rooted out, so that he 
^oyed about seven years of entire quiet and security, 
wherein it pleased God to remove all impediments that 
might have troubled the succession of Salomon in his £&- 
therms throne. In this time also David having established 
all things in Juda and Israel, and the borders thereof, he 
again displeased God by ^ numbering the people, as in os- 
tentation of his power : in which he employed Joab with 
other captains of his army, who after nine months and 
twenty days travel, returned with the account and register 
oi all the people able and fit to bear arms, and they 
amounted to the number of 1,300,000, besides Levi and 
Benjamin ; whereof in Juda and the cities thereof 500,000, 
and in Israel 800,000. 

For this, when by the prophet Gad he was ofiered frcnn 
God the choice of three punishments, whereof he might 
submit himself to which he pleased ; to wit, seven years fa- 
mine; three months war, wherein he should be unpros- 
perouff in all attempts, and be chased by his enemies ; or a 
geaaersl pestilence to last three days; David made choice to 
bow himself under the hand of God only, and left himself 
subject to that cruel disease, which. hath no compassion or 
respect of persons, of which there .pmshed 70,000. And 
hereby be hath taught all that live, that it is better to fall 
into the hands of God than of men ; wherec^ he giveth us 
this divine reason, vFor his mercies are great. 

* t Sam. xxir. i Chron. zii. y a Sam. vt. 
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SECT. vm. 

Of ihe loii aeU of- David; AdomjaJCi factum; the revenge t^pon 

Joab and ShkneL 
LASTLY, when he grew weak and feeble, and past the 
acts and knowledge of women, he was yet advised to He in the 
arms of a young and well«compleicioned nuuden, to keep 
him warm. In this his weak estate of body, when he was 
in a manner bedrid, Adonijah his eldest son, (Amnon and 
Absalom being now dead,) having drawn unto his party that 
iilvindUe, renowned, and feared Joab, with Abiathar the 
fnriest, hegBOi manifestly to prepare for his establishment in 
the kingdom after his father. For bdng the eldest now 
living of David^s sons, and a man of a goodly personage, Sa> 
lomon yet young, and bom of a mother formeriy attainted 
with adultery, for which her name was omitted by St. Ifat- 
thew, (as Beda, Hugo, Thomas, and others suppose,) he 
presumed to carry the matter without resistance. Hereof 
when Da^ had knowledge by Bersabe the mother of Sa- 
lomon, who did put him ip- mind at his -faithful pronuse, 
that Salomon her son should reign after him, (Nathan the 
prcqphet affirming the same thing unto the king, and se- 
conding her report of Adonijah^^s presumption,) the king 
calling unto him Zadoc the priest, Nathan the prophet, 
and Benaiah the captain of his guard, gave charge and com- 
mission to anoint Salomon, and to set him on the mule 
whereon himself used to ride in his greatest state ; which 
done, Salomon, attended and strongly guarded by the ordi- 
nary and choice men of war, the Cherethites and Pelethites, 
shewed himself to the people. Those tidings being reported 
to Adonijah, he presently abandoned his assistants, and for 
the safety of his life he held by the horns of the altar, whom 
for the present Salomon pardoned. After this, ' David had 
remaining two especial cares, whereof he was desirous to 
discharge his thoughts ; the one, concerning the peace of 
the land, which might be disturbed by some rebellion against 
Salomon ; the other, concerning the building of the temple, 
which he sought by all means to advance, and make the bu- 

* I Kiogh i. 
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nness public. ^To bring these intentions to good effect he 
summoned a parliament, consisting of all the princes of Is- 
rael, the princes of the several tribes, all the captains and 
oflBoers, with all the mighty, and men of power, who re- 
paired unto Jerusalem. 

In this assembly the king stpod up, and signified his pur- 
pose of building the temple, shewing how the Lord had ap- 
jNToved the motion. Herein he took occasion to lay open 
his own title to the crown, shewing that the kingdom was by 
Grod's ordinance due to the tribe of Juda, (as Jacob in his 
blessing prophetically bequeathed it,) and that God himself 
was pleased to make choice of him among all his father^s 
sons. In like manner he said that God himself had ap- 
pointed Salomon by name to be his successor ; whereupon 
he earnestly charged both the people and his son to con- 
form themselves unto all that God had commanded, aiid 
particularly to go forward in this work of the Lord^s house 
which Salomon was chosen to build ^. Then produced he 
the pattern of the work, according to the form which God 
himself had appointed ; and so laying open his own prepa- 
rations, he exhorted all others to a voluntary contribution. 

The king^s proposition was so well approved by the princes 
and people, that whereas he himself had given 8000 talents 
of gold and 7000 of silver, they added unto it 7000 of gold 
and 10,000 of silver, besides brass, iron, and jewels, heartily 
rejoicing in the advancement of so religious a work. This 
business being well despatched, a solemn feast with great 
sacrifice was made, at which time Salomon was again anointed 
king, and received fealty of all the princes and people of the 
land, and of all the princes his brethren, the sons of king 
David. Salomon being thus established king, his father 
David finding himself even in the hands of death, first ex- 
horted his son to exercise the same courage and strength of 
mind which himself had done in all his attempts, and to the 
end that a happy end might follow the banning of all his 
enterprises, he uttered these mighty words ; ^ Take heed to 
the charge tfthe Lord thy Godj to walk in his ways^ and 

* I CliroD. xxviii. i. ^ i Chrou. xxix. 19. ' 1 Kiugs ii. 3. 
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whether it were the publishing of David'^s letter unto him 
for the killing of Uriah, thereby to disgrace Salomon as de- 
loended of such a mother, the scriptures are silent True it 
iBf that those great men of war do oftentimes behave them- 
selves exceeding insolently towards their princes, both in re- 
nnet of their service done, as also because they flatter them- 
selves with an opinion, that either their masters cannot miss 
them, or that they dare not offend them. But this kind of 
pride hath overthrown many a worthy man, otherwise de- 
serving great honour and respect. 

He also gave order to Salomon to rid himself of Shimei^ 
who not long before had cast stones at David, and cursed 
him to his face. Ai)d albeit by reason of his oath and pro- 
mise David spared Shimei all the time himself lived, yet 
being dust, and in the grave, he slew him by the hand of 
Salomon his son fS. Hence it seemeth that king Henry the 
Seventh of England had his pattern, when he gave order to 
Henry the Eighth to execute Pool as soon as himself was 
buried, having made promise to the king of Spain, when he 
delivered Pool unto him, that while he lived he would never 
put him to death, nor suffer violent hands to be laid upon 
him. 

And yet did not the execution of Joab yield unto Salo- 
mon any such great profit or assurance as he hoped for. 
Tar he found a young Adad of Idumaea, and Rezin of Da- 
mascus, to vex him ; who, as the scriptures witness h, were 
emboldened to enterprise upon Salomon, hearing that Da- 
vid slept with his fathers, and that Joab the captain of the 
host was dead. Now when David had reigned in all forty 
years, to wit, in Hebron seven years, and in Jerusalem 
thirty-three, he died. 

For his person, he was of small stature, but exceeding 
strong. For his internal gifts and graces he so far exceeded 
all other men, as, putting his human frailty apart, he was 
said by God himself to be a tnan accordinff to his own heart. 
The Psalms which he wrote witness his piety and his excel- 
lent learning; of whom Jerome to Paulinus: David Si- 

' r Kings ii. ^ i Kings zi. 
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monides noiier^ Pindarus et AIobm^ Flaccui^ quoque Co- 
hJluij et Serenusy Chritium lyrapenovust^etin decackordo 
pioUerio ab infiria nudM resurgeniem; *< David,^ taith 
he, *< our Simonides, Pindarus, Alcaeiis, Horace, CatuUus, 
<* and Serenus, he playeth Christ on his harp, and on a 
ten-8tringed psalter he raiseth him up rising finom the 
dead.^ And being both a king and a prophet, he fbre- 
telleth Christ more lightsomely and lively than all the rest. 
The Book of the Psalms, saith Glycas, was divided, or- 
dered, and distingiushed by Esekias ; but whether all the 
Psalms were written by David it is diversely disputed. For 
> Athanasius, Cyprian, Lyranus, and others, concave divers 
authors, answering the tides of the several Psalms, as Moses, 
Salomon, and the rest hereafter named, and that only se- 
venty-three Psalms were composed by David himself, namely, 
those which are entitled ipsius David. For the fiftieth and 
the seventy-second, with the ten that follow, are bestowed 
on Asaph the son of Barachia, eleven other on the sons of 
Korah, and eleven are ascribed to Moses, to wit, the eighty- 
ninth and the ten following, and so they are entitled in the 
old Hebrew copies, though the Vulgar and Septuagint 
(three excepted) style them otherwise. The supposed nine 
authors of these Psalms which David wrate not, ^ Sixtus Se- 
nensis nameth as followeth : Salomon, Moses, (whom Aben- 
Ezra, contrary to Jerome, maketh one of David'^s singers,) 
Asaph, Ethan-Eziachi, Eman-Eziaira, Idithum, and the 
three sons of Chore. But St. Chrysostom makes David the 
sole author of all the Psalms, and so doth ^ St. Augustine, 
reasoning in this manner. Although, saith he, some there 
are that ascribe those Psalms only unto David which are 
overwritten ipsius David, and the rest, entitled ipsi Daxnd, 
to others ; this opinion, saith he, voce evangelica Salvato- 
ris ipsius refiitatur, ubi ait quod ipse David in Spiriiu 
Christum dixerit esse suum Dominum, quoniam Psalmus 
109 sic incipit : Dixit Dominus Domino meo, Sede a dex^ 

* Athao. in Synop. Hier. Epist. i. fbl. lo. et ii. 
134. Lyr. in ezp. i. Ps. * Ang. de Ciritntr Dri, I. 13. c. 

^ Vide Sizt. Senen. Bib. Sauct. 1. 14. 
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iris meisj &c.; ^^ The voice of the gospel refutes this opin- 
ioii, where it saith, that David himself in the Spirit ccMeth 
Christ his Lord^ because the 109th Psalm begins thus ; 
•* The Lord said unto my Lord^ Sit thou at my right hand^ 
&c. Lastly, His testimonies are used both by Christ and 
die apostles, and he was as a pattern to all the kings and 
princes that succeeded him. 

His story, and all his particular actions, were written by 
the prophets, Samuel, Nathan, and Gad, as it is in 1 Chron. 
xxix. 19. For the several parts of the books of Samuel, 
which entreat chiefly of David, were, as- it seems, written by 
these three holy men. 

™ Constantine Manasses hath an opinion, that the Tro- 
jans, during the time of the siege, sought for succour from 
David, and that he stayed neuter in that war. But it 
•eemeth that Manasses did miscast the time betwixt David 
and the Trojan war. For it is generally received, that 
Troy fell between the times of Abdon and Samson, judges 
of Israel, about the world'*s year ^48, and David died in 
the year 2991. 

SECT. IX. 
Of the treasures of David and Salomon. 
HIS treasures were exceeding great. For it is written in 
the first of Chronicles, chap. xxii. 14. that he left Salo- 
mon for the building of the temple a hundred thousand ta- 
lents of gold, and a thousand thousand talents of silver, and 
of brass and iron passing all weight, which is more than any 
king of the world possessed besides himself, and his son to 
whom he left it. For it amounteth to three thousand three 
hundred thirty and three cartload, and a third of a cartload 
of silver, allowing two thousand weight of silver, or six 
thousand pound sterling to every cartload, besides three- 
score and seventeen millions of French crowns, or of our 
money twenty-three millions and one thousand pound; a 
matter, but for the testimony of the scriptures, exceeding all 

" Cap. 17. §. 6, 7. in hU Annals tranalatini out of Greek into Latin, by 
Joannes Leunclayins. 
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belief. For that any riches were left him, it doth not ap- 
pear ; seeing that the judges had not any treasure, nor any 
sovereign power to make levies ; but when they went to the 
wars, they were followed by such voluntaries as the several 
tribes by turns gave them : seeing also that Saul, who was of 
a mean parentage, and perpetually vexed and invaded by the 
Philistines, could not in all likelihood gather great riches, 
(if any at all,) his territories being exceeding narrow, and 
thereof the better part possessed by his enemies. 

Therefore it were not amiss to consider how David, within 
the space of not very many years, might amass up such 
mighty treasures. For though parsimony be itself a great 
revtoue, yet needs there must have been other great means. 
It seems that he made the uttermost profit of all that he 
had, that was profitable Eusebius, in his ninth book and 
last chapter de Prceparaticne Evangelicay citeth the words 
of EUpolemus, who reporteth that David, among other 
preparations for the temple, built a navy in Melanis, or, 
as Villalpandus corrects it, Achanis, a city of Arabia, 
and from thence sent men to dig for gold in the island 
Urphe, which Ortelius thinks was Ophir, though Eupole- 
mus, in his place of Eusebius, (erring perhaps in this cir- 
cumstance,) saith, that this island is in the Red sea ; from 
whence, saith this Eupolemus, they brought gold into Jewry. 
Pineda,!. 4. de rebus SalomoniSy c. 1. thinks that David did 
this way also enrich himself, and citeth this testimony of 
Eupolemus : and yet certainly David had many other ways 
to gather great riches. Much land doubtless he gained by 
conquest from the Canaanites and Philistines, besides those 
fruitful valleys near Jordan in Trachonitis and Basan, and 
the best of Syria, and other countries bordering the Israel- 
ites. These demesnes belike he kept in his own hands, and 
with his infinite number of captives, which he took in his 
wars, which were not able to redeem themselves, husbanded 
those grounds for his greatest advantage. For it is written, 
1 Chron. xvii. that Jehonathan was over his treasures in the 
field, in the villages, in the cities, in tlie towns ; that Ezri 
was over the labourers that tilled his ground ; Simei over 
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the Tuieyards, and Sabdi over the store of the wine ; Baal 
Hanan over the olive trees, and Joash over the store of the 
oil; also that he had herdmen that had charge over his 
cattle, both in the high lands and in the plains, over his 
sheep, camels, and asses. And this custom of enriching 
themselves by husbandry and cattle the ancient kings every 
where held, both before and after David^s time. For we 
read of " Pharaoh, that he spoke to Joseph to appoint some 
of his brethren, or of their servants, to be rulers over his 
cattle. We read of ^ Uzzia, that he loved husbandry, had 
much cattle, and ploughmen, and dressers of vines : hke- 
wise we read it in all Greek poets, that the wealth of 
the ancient kings did especially conust in their herds and 
flocks, whereof it were needless to cite Augeas and Adme- 
tus, or any other, for examples, the rule holding true in 
all. Now concerning David, it is not unlikely, but that 
those captives which were not employed in husbandry, were 
many of them used by him in all sorts of gainful profes- 
aons, as the ancient Romans in like manner used their 
slaves. 

To these profits (besides the tributes and impositions 
which doubtless were great, and besides the innumerable 
presents which yearly were brought him, or extraordinarily 
sent him, by Tehu and others) we may add the great spoils 
which he found in the cities and countries which he con- 
quered; also the head-money which was gathered per legem 
capiiaiioniSf ^^ by the law of capitation,^ or head-money, 
every man, rich or poor, paying half a side of the sanctuary, 
which is about as much as fourteen pence, and so in all it 
amounted to a wondrous sum in that kingdom ; wherein 
1,670,000 fighting men were numbered by Pjoab. Now 
although this law of capitation be thought by some very 
learned not to have been perpetual, (which opinion of theirs 
nevertheless they confess is against the Hebrew expositions,) 
yet David upon this occasion is not unlikely to have put it 
in practice. And by these means might he be able to leave 
those huge treasures to Salomon. Yet it may seem, that 

" Geo. xlrii. * i Chron. xxvi. * i Cliron. xxi. 
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of this great mass of gold apd silver left by David, the least 
part was his own in private, and so will it appear the less 
wonderful that he left so much. Of his own liberality we find 
that he gave to the building of the temple 3000 talents of 
gold, and 7000 talents of silver, a great sum, but holding a 
very small proportion to the other. Wherefore we are to 
consider, that the treasures of the sanctuary itself were ex- 
ceeding great, as needs they must haye been, having re- 
ceived continual increase, without any loss or diminution, 
ever since the time of Moses and Joshua. The revenues 
of the sanctuary (besides all manner of tithes and oblations, 
which defrayed the daily expenses, and maintuned the 
priest and Levites) were partly raised out of the head- 
money before mentioned; partly out of the spoils gotten in 
war. For all the booty was divided into two 9 parts, where- 
of the soldiers had one, and the people which remtuned at 
home had the p^her half; whereby all the country received 
benefit of the victory, yet so that the soldiers had |i far 
greater proportion than the rest, as being fewer, aii4 there- 
fore receiving more for every angle share. 

Out of this purchase was deducted the Lord^s tribute, 
which was one in fifty of that which the people received, 
and one in five hundred of that which was given to the sol- 
diers ; namely, one hundred and one thousandth part of the 
whole booty. So in the spoil of Midian, 32,000 women 
being taken, the army had 16,000 of them for ^ slaves, and 
the congregation had other 16,000 ; but out of the 16,000 
given to the army were exempted thirty- two for the Lord'*s 
tribute. Out of the people'^s number were taken 320. By 
this means, the lesser that the army was which had exposed 
itself to danger, the greater profit had every soldier ; but 
when it consisted of many hands, they who remaining at 
home were fain to undergo more than ordinary travel in 
domestical affairs, did receive by so much the greater portion. 
But the Lord'^s tribute was always certain, yea, many times 
it was increased, either by some especial commandment, as 
when all the gold, and silver, and other metals found in 

^ Numb, xxx'i. 27. ' Numl). xxxi. 40. 
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Jericbo were 'oonaecmted onto 6od; or by thankfulness 
of the mlera and peo(de, as when, after the victory obtain- 
ed against the Midianites without the loss of one man, all 
jewels, bracelets, earrings, and the like. Were < offered up 
88 voluntary presents. 

Now howsoever the Israelites were many times oppressed, 
and trodden down by other nations, yet were not these trea- 
aures robbed or spmled ; for the enemies never gat posses- 
rion cvf the tabernacle that was in Shilo. Wherefore it can- 
not otherwise be, than that the wealth of the sanctuary must 
have been exceeding great ; as containing above one hun- 
dredth part of all the money and other goods found by the 
Israelites in the whole land of » Canaan, and of all that was 
purchased by so many victories as they obtained against the 
bcxdering nations. For that this treasuiy was not defrauded 
of the due portion, it is evident ; seeing that, before the time 
of David and his Ueutenant Joab, it is recorded, that Saul 
and Abner, and before them Samuel, had used to dedicate 
of the spoils obtained in war to maintain the house of the 
Lord : the like whereof may be well presumed of the for- 
mer judges and captains in other ages. Certain it is, that 
the conquest of David brought into the land far greater 
abundance of riches than any former victories had pur- 
chased, those of Joshua perhaps excq>ted ; but these vast 
sumsy ci an hundred thousand talents of silver, may seem 
rather to have been made up by the addition of his winnings 
and liberality to the treasures laid up in many former ages, 
than to hove been the mere fruits of his own industry. 

Now concerning the riches of Salomon, it is more mani- 
fest how he gathered them ; for he received of yearly re- 
venues, with his tributes, 666 ^talents of gold, besides the 
customs of spices* He had also six rich returns from the 
East Indies, which greatly increased his store. For his 
ships performed that voyage every three years, and he be- 
gan that trade in the twenty-second year of his reign, and 

* Josh. vi. 19. * A talent of gold is 770 French 

* Numb. xxxi. 50. crowns, 1 Kings x. 14. 

* I Chron. zxTi. 37, aS. 
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ruled forty years. Besides this, all Judaea and Israel were 
now mastered to his hands ; all the Arabians his borderers, 
the Syrians of Zobah, of Damascena, of Palmyra, of Itu- 
raea ; all of 7 Idumsa, Moab, and Ammon, paid him tribute; 
as likewise did the Hittites, who with the Perizzites, He- 
vites, Jebusites, and other races of the Canaanites, were not 
as yet extinguished, though subjected. 

Into this flourishing estate was the kingdom of Israel re- 
duced by David, who, after forty years^ f^gn, i^d seventy 
years of life, 'died in a good age, full of days, riches, and 
honour^ and was buried in the city of David. It is written 
by ' Josephus, that there was hid in David'^s tomb a mar* 
vellous quantity of treasures, insomuch as Hjrrcanus, (who 
first of the Chasmansei^ or race of the Maccabees, called 
himself king,) 1300 years after, drew thence 8000 talents, 
to rid himself of Antiochus, then besieging Jerusalem; and 
afterwards Herod opening another cell, had also an exceed- 
ing mass of gold and silver therda. And it was an andent 
custom to bury treasure with the dead. So the Peruvians 
and other Americans did the like, which being discovered 
by the Spaniards, they enriched themselves by nothing so 
much in their first conquest. That Salomon did bury so 
much treasure in his father^s grave, it would hardly be be- 
lieved, in regard of the great exactions with which he was 
fain to burden the people, notwithstanding all the riches 
which he got otherwise, or which were left unto him ; were 
it not withal considered, that his want of money grew from 
such magnificent employments. Particularly of the sepul- 
chre of David the scriptures have no mention, but only the 
sepulchres of the kings of Juda, as of an honourable place of 
burial. Yet the monuments of those kings, as (by relation 
of the duke of ^Ulika) they remiuned within these thirty 
years, and are like to remain still, are able to make any re- 
port credible of the cost bestowed upon them. 

r I Kings is. 20. and x. 29. ^ Peregrinat. Hierosol. D. N. Ch. 

* I Chron. xxix. 2S. Radz. Epist. 2. 

» Jos. Aot 1. 7. 
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SECT. X. 

Of the PhiUsttnes^whom David absolutely mastered; and of sundry 

other contenq)oraries with David, 

OF the Philistines^ whose pride David was the first that 
absolutely mastered, in this conclusion of David'^s time some" 
what here may be spoken. 

They descended of Casloim, who, according to Isidore, 
L 9. 19. and Jos. 1. 1. Ant. 17. was one of the sons of Mis- 
TBim, and was sumamed Philistim, as Esau was sumamed 
Edom, and Jacob Israel. There were of them five cities of 
petty prindpaliUes; namely, <^Azotus or Asdod, Gaza or 
Aczaph, Ascalon, Geth or Gath, and Accaron. It seemeth 
that Casloim was the first founder of this nation, because of 
Iiis kindred on either hand, the Canaanites and the Egyp- 
tians. 

The first king of these Philistines, which the scriptures 
have named, was that <i Abimelech which loved Sara, Abra- 
ham's wife. 

The second Abimelech lived at once with Isaac, to whom 
Isaac repaired in the time of famine, Abimelech then resid- 
ing at Gerar in the border of Idumsea, which Abimelech fan- 
ded ^ Isaac's wife ; as his father had done Sara. 

After Abimelech the second, the Philistine kings are not 
remembered in the scriptures till David's time ; perhaps the 
government was turned into aristocratical : for they are 
afterwards named princes of the Philistines, howsoever 
f Achis be named king of Gath, the same to whom David 
fled, and who again gave him Siklag to inhabit in Saul's 
time. 

After him we read of another Achis, who lived with Sa- 
lomon, to whom Shimei travelled to fetch back his furtive 
servant, what time the seeking of his servant was the loss 
of his life. Jeremiah the prophet speaketh of the kings of 
Palestine, or Philistine. Amos nameth the king of Ascalon ; 

' 1 Sam. vi. ** Jadg.zvi. i Sam. xriii. 29. i Sam. 

* Geo. zx. Toa. 11. i Kings ii. 

• Gen. zzTi. 
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ZachariaSy a king of Gaza. The rest of the wars of the 
Philistines are remembered in the catalogue of the judges, 
of Saul and David, and therefore I shall not need to collect 
the particulars in this place. 

There lived at once with David the third of the Sihrii, 
king of Alba, called Latinus Silvius, who is said to have 
ruled that part of Italy fifty years. And about hb four- 
teenth year Codrus the last king of the Athenians died, to 
whom succeeded the first prince of those, who being called 
after Medon, Medontidse, without regal name governed 
Athens during their life. 

The reasons which moved the Athenians to change th^ 
government were not drawn trom any inconvenience found 
in the rule of sovereignty, but in honour of Codrus only. 
For when the Grecians of Doris, a region heiwe&k Phoda 
and the mountain (Eta, sought counsd from the oracle for 
their success in the wars against the Athenians, it was an- 
swered, that then undoubtedly they should prevail^ and be- 
come lords of that state, when they could obtain any vic- 
tory against the nation, and yet preserve the Athenian king 
living. Codrus, by some intelligence being informed of this 
answ^, withdrew himself from his own forces, and putting 
on the habit of a common soldier entered the camp of the 
Doriaiis, and killing the first he encountered, was himself 
forthwith cut in pieces. 

Eupales, the thirty-first king of Assyria, which others ac- 
count but the thirtieth, began to rule that empire about the 
thirteenth year of David, and held it thirty-eight years. 

Near the same time began Ixion, the second king of the 
Heraclidae, the son of Eurysthenes, in Corinth ; and Agis, 
the second of the Hcraclidse, in Lacedaemon : in honour of 
which Agis, his successors were called Agidse for many 
years after. He restored the Laconians to their former 
liberty ; he overcame the citizens of Helos in Laconia, who 
had refused to pay him tribute ; he condemned them and 
theirs to perpetual slavery; whereof it came, that all the 
Messenians, whom at length they brought into the like 
bondage, were after called Helotes. 
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In like sort from the Sclavi came the word slave. For 
. Irhen that nation, issuing out of Sarmatia, now called Russia, 
had sozed upon the country of lUyria, and made it their 
own by conquest, their victory pleased them so highly, that 
thereupon they called themselves by a new name, Slavos, 
which is in their language ghrunia. But in after-dmes, 
(that warmer climate having thawed their northern hardi* 
ness, and ifot ripened their wits,) when they were trodden 
down, and made servants to their neighbours, the Italians, 
which kept many of them in bondage, began to call all their 
bondmen slaves, using the word as a name of reproach ; in 
which sense it is now current through many countries. 

Other chronolc^rs make this Agis the third king of 
Sparta, and somewhat later, about the twenty-third year of 
David, and say, that Achestratus was the fourth king of 
this race, the same whom sEusebius calls Labotes, arid sets 
him in the thirteenth year of Salomon. 

In the tenth year of Achestratus, Androclus, the third 
son of Codrus, assisted by the lones, built Ephesus in Ca- 
ria, who, after the adjoining of the isle of Samos to his ter- 
ritory, was slain by the Carians, whose country he usurped. 
He was buried (saith Pausanias) in one of the gates of 
^Ephesus, called Magnetes, his armed statua being set 
over him. Strabo reports, that after Androclus had sub- 
dued the lonians, (the next province to Ephesus, on the 
sea^coast of Asia the Less,) he enlarged his dominions upon 
the iEoles, which joineth to Ionia ; and that his posterity 
governed the cities of i Ephesus and Erythrse by the name 
of Basilidse, in Strabo^s own time. Of the expedition of the 
lones, how they came hither out of Peloponnesus, I have 
^spoken already upon occasion of the return of the Hera- 
clidas into Peloponnesus, wherein, with the Dores, they ex- 
pelled the Achsei, and inhabited their places in that land ; 
though this of the lones succeeded that of the Heraclidss 
100 years. 

' Eoseb. in Chron. ■ Arist. 1. 5. Pol. c. 6. 

^ The cast gate of Ephesus towards ^ See cb. 16. sect. 6. of this book. 
Magnesia npon the river Mflsander. 
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• The city of Ephesus became exceeding famous : first, for 
the temple of ^ Diana therein built ; which had in length 
425 foot, and 220 in breadth, sustained with 127 pillars ci 
marble, of 70 foot high ; whereof 27 were most curiously 
graven, and all the rest of choice marble polished, the work 
being first set out by Ctesiphon of Gnossos. Secondly, it 
became renowned by being one of the first that received the 
Christian faith, of which Timothy was bishop; to whom, 
and to the Ephesians, St. Paul wrote his ejnstles so enti- 
tled. The other city possessed by Androclus in iEolis 
was also universally spoken of by reason of Sibylla, sur- 
named Erythraea, who lived 740 years before Christ bom. 
St. Augustine avoweth, that a Roman proconsul diewed 
him, in an ancient Greek copy, certain verses of this pro- 
phetess ; which began (as St. Augustine changed them into 
Latin) in these words : Jesus Christus Dei FiJius Salvo-- 
tor ; ** Jesus Christ Son of Grod the Saviour."*^ 

About the time that Joab besieged Rabba in Moab, 
Vaphres began to. govern in Egjrpt, the same that was 
father-in-law to Salomon, whose epistles to Salomon, and 
his to Vaphres, are remembered by Eusebius out of Pcde- 
mon. In the twenty-first of David was the city of Mag- 
nesia in Asia the Less founded, the same which is seated 
upon the river Maeander, where Scipio gave the great over- 
throw to Antiochus. In this territory are the best horses of 
the Lesser Asia bred ; whereof Lucan : 

Et Magnetis equis, MinyiE gens cognita remis. 

About the same time Cuma in Campania was built by 
the inhabitants of Chalcis in Eubcea, according to °»Ser- 
vius, with whom Strabo joineth the Cumseans of iEolis, 
saying, that to the one of these people the government was 
given, with condition that the other should give name to the 
city. Of this Cuma was Ephorus, the famous scholar of 
Isocrates. 

Eusebius and Cassiodore find the building of Carthage 
at this time, to wit, in the thirty-first year of David; but 

' Pliu. 1. 2. c. 58. pt 1. 7. f. 37. " Serv. in ^Eoeid. 3. Strmbo, 1. 5. 
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much mistaken. For the father of Dido was Mednus, the 
son of Badezor, brother to Jezabel, who married Achab, 
lung of Israel ; and between the death of David and the 
first of Achab there were wasted about ninety-five years. 

In this time also Acastus lived, the second of the Athe- 
nian princes after Codrus, of which there were thirteen in 
descent before the state changed into a magistracy of ten 
years. . Some >^ writers make it probable that the ifiolians, 
led by Graus, the grand nephew of Orestes, possessed the 
aty and island of Lesbos about this Ume. In the thirty- 
seconct year of David, Hiram began to reign in Tyre, ac- 
cording to ° Josephus, who saith, that in his twelfth year 
Salomon began the work of the temple. But it is a fami- 
liar error in Josephus to misreckon times, which in this point 
he doth so strangely, as if he knew not how at all to cast 
any account For it is manifest that Hiram sent messen- 
gers and cedars to David soon after his taking of Jerusa- 
lem, which was in the very beginning of David^s reign over 
Israel, when as yet he had reigned only seven years in P He- 
bron, over the house of Juda. Wherefore it must needs 
be that Hiram had reigned above thirty years before Salo^ 
mon ; unless more credit should be given to those Tyrian 
records which are cited by Josephus, than to the plain 
words of scripture contradicting them. For that it was the 
same Hiram which lived both with David and with Salo- 
mon, the scriptures make it plainly manifest. 



CHAP. XVIIL 
Of Salomcm. 

SECT. I. 

Of the e$tablisfung of Salomon} of birthright, and of the cause of 
AdonijaKs death, and of Salomon*s totfdom. 

OALOMON, who was brought up under the prophet Na- 
than, began to reign over Juda and Israel in the year of the 

* Euseb. in Chron. Herod, in Vit. * Antiq. 8. et cont. Ap. 1. 1 . 
Hon. et Strab. 1. 14. v 2 Sam. r. 
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world S991- He was called Salomon by the appointment 
of God. He was also called Jedidiah, or Theophilus, by 
Nathan, because the Lord loved him. 

Hiram, king of Tyre, after Salomon^s anointing, despatch- 
ed ambassadors toward him, congratulating his establish- 
ment ; a custom between princes very ancient. Whence we 
Kead that David did in like sari salute <iHanum, king of the 
Ammonites, after his obtaining the kingdom. 

The b^inning of Salomon was in blood, though his reign 
were peaceable. For soon after David's death he caused his 
brother Adonijah to be slain by Benaiah, the son of Jdim- 
ida, taking occasion from Adonijah^s desiring by Ber- 
sabe, that the young mud Abishag, which lay in David^s 
bosom in his latter days, to keep him warm, might be given 
hhn. Whatsoever he pretended, it was enough that Ado- 
nijah was his elder brother, and sought the kingdom con- 
trary to the will of David, whom God inclined towards Sa- 
liomon. And yet it is said, that a word is enough to the 
wise, and he that sees but the claw, may know whether it 
be a lion or no ; so it may seem, that to the quicksighted 
wisdom of Salomon this motion of Adonijah^s was a demon- 
stration of a new treason. For they which had been con- 
cubines to a king, might not after be touched but by a king; 
whence *" Achitophel wished Absalom to take his father's con- 
cubines as a part of the royalty. And David, after that 
wrong, determining to touch them no more, did not give 
them to any other, but shut them up, and they remained 
widowed until their « death. And this it seems was the 
depth of Ishbosheth'^s quarrel against Abner, for having his 
fathers concubine. And some signification of this custom 
may seem too in the words of God by Nathan to David ; / 
have given thee thy master's house and thy master's wives. 
And in the words of Saul, upbraiding Jonathan, that he 
had chosen David to the shame of the * nakedness of his 
mother. Hereunto perhaps was some reference to this pur- 
pose of Adonijah to marry with her that was always present 
with David in his latter days, and who belike knew all that 

1 2 Sam. X. ' 3 Sam. xvt. ai. '2 Sam. xx. 3. * i Sam. xx. 30. 
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nm past for the eoDveying of the khigdom to Salomon* 
There might be divers fwrdier occasions, as, either that he 
would learn such things by her as mi^t be for the advan- 
tage of his ambition, or that he would persuade her to forge 
some strange tale about David'^s last testament, or any thing 
else that might prejudice the title of Salomon. 

As &r the right of an elder brother, which ^Adonijah 
pretended^, though generally it agreed both with the law of 
naUona and with the customs of the Jews ; yet the kings of 
the Jews were so absolute, as they did therein, and in all 
dbe» what they jdeased. Some 'examples also they had, 
(though not of kings,) which taught them to use this pater- 
nal authority in transferring the birthright to a younger 
son; namely, of JacoVs disheriting Reuben, and giving 
the birthright (which was twice as much as any portion dT 
the other brethren) to Joseph ; of whom he made two tribesL 
And that it was generally acknowledged that this power was 
ia David, it appears by the words of Bersabe and Nathan 
to David, and of Jonathan to Adonijah. For as for popu- 
lar election, that it was necessary to confirm, or that the 
refusal of the people had authority to frustrate the elder 
brother's right to the kingdom, it nowhere appears in the 
stiories of the Jews. It is said indeed that the peofie made 
Saul king at y Gilgal ; that is, they acknowledged and esta-^ 
blished him. For that he was king long before, no man 
can doubt. In like manner elsewhere the phrase of choosing 
or making their king is to be expounded ; as where in the 
prohibition, that they should not make themselves a king, 
it is said, ' Thau ihaU inaike him Idng whom the Lord shdtt 
choose. 

But to proceed with the acts of Salomon. At the same 
tifide that he put Adonijah to death, he rid himself also of 
Joab, and three years after of Shimei, as David had advised 
him : he displaced also the priest ^ Abiathar, who took part 

" I Kings ii. 15. i King* i. 20. 27. 

^ ]3eut. xxi. 15. Fllium exossB y i Sam. zi. 14. 

agDOScito dando d portionem duo- ■ Dent. xvii. 15. 

rum: nam ipaius est jus primogeni- • i Kings ii. 
torum. I Reg. i. 17. «l xx. 29. 34. 
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with Adonijah against him ; but in respect of his office, and 
that he followed David in all his afflictions, and because he 
had borne the ark of God before his father, he spared his 
life. And thus being established in his kingdom, he took 
the daughter of Vaphres, king of Egypt, to wife ; for so 
Eusebius out of Eupolemus calls him. He offered a thou- 
sand sacrifices at Gibeon, where God appearing unto him 
in a dream, bade him ask what he would at his hands : So- 
lomon chooseth wisdom, which pleased God. And God said 
wrUo himj Because thou hast asked this thing, and hast not 
asked Jbr thyself long life, neither hast thou asked riches 
Jbr thyself, nor hast asked the life of thine enemies, be^ 
hold, I have done according to thy teords. By which we 
may inform ourselves what desires are most pleaang to Grod, 
and what not. For the coveting after long life, in respect 
of ourselves, cannot but proceed of self-love, which is the 
root of all impiety : the desire of private riches is an affec- 
tion of covetousness, which Grod abhorreth : to afiect re- 
venge, is as much as to take the sword out of Grod^s hand, 
and to distrust his justice. And in that it pleased God to 
make Salomon know that it liked him that he had not asked 
the life of his enemies, it could not but put him in mind of 
his brother^s slaughter, for which he had not any warrant 
either from David or from the law of God. But because 
Salomon desired wisdom only, which taught him both to 
obey God and to rule men, it pleased God to give him 
withal that which he desired not. And I have also given 
thee, saitli God, that which thou hast not asked, both riches 
and honour. This gift of wisdom our commentators stretch 
to almost all kinds of learning : but that it comprehended 
the knowledge of the nature of plants and living creatures, 
the scripture testifieth ; though no doubt the chief excellency 
of ^ Salomon^s wisdom was in the knowledge of governing 
his kingdom ; whence, as it were for an example of his wis- 
dom, the scripture telleth how soon he judged the contro- 
versy between the two harlots. 

*> I Kings iv. 33. 1 Kings iii. 9. 
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SECT. 11. 

Of Salamon*s buildings and glory. 

HE then entered into league with Hiram, king of Tyre, 
from whom he had much of his materials for the king^s pa- 
lace and the temple of God; for the building whereof he 
had received a double charge, one from his father David, 
and another from God. For like as it is written of David, 
1 Chron. xxii. 6. That he called Salomon his son, and 
Aairged him to buUd a house Jbr the Lord God of Israel; 
so doth <^Tostatus give the force of a divine precept to these 
wosds, Behold^ a son is bom unto thee^ &c. he shall buUd 
an house Jbr my name. 

^He began the work of the temple in the beginning of 
the fourth year of his reign, at which time also he prepared 
his fleet at Ezion-gaber, to trade for gold in the East Indies, 
that nothing might be wanting to supply the charge of so 
great a work. For that the temple was in building while 
his fleets were passing to and fro, it is manifest ; for the pil- 
lars of the temple were made of the almaggim trees brought 
from Ophir. Of this most glorious building, of all the par- 
ticulars (whereof the ^ form and example was given by Grod 
himself) many learned men have written, as Salmeron, Mon- 
tanus, Ribera, Barradas, Azorius, Villalpandus, Pineda, and 
others, to whom I refer the reader. 

For the cutting and squaring of the cedars which served 
that building, Salomon employed thirty thousand carpenters, 
ten thousand every month by course: he also used ^eighty 
thousand masons in the mountain, and seventy thousand la- 
bourers that bare burdens, which, it is conceived, he select- 
ed out of the proselytes, be^des three thousand three hun- 
dred masters of his work ; so as he paid and employed in 
all, one hundred eighty three thousand and three hundred 
men; in which number the Zidonians, which were more skil- 
ful in hewing timber than the Israelites, may, as I think, 
be included. For K Hiram caused his servants to bring 

« Tost 9. 26. in I Chron. ^ i Kings ▼. 

^ I Kings Ti; ■ 1 Kings r. 9. 

* I Chron. xzWiu 29. 
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down the cedars and firs from Lebanon to the sea, and 
thence sent thon in rafis to Joppe, or the next port to 
Jerusalem. For in 2 Chron. ii. it is plain that all but the 
thirty thousand carpenters and the overseers were strangers, 
and, as it seemeth, the vassals of ^ Hiram and of Vaphres 
king of Egypt. In recompense of all this timber and stone, 
Salomon gave Hiram twenty thousand measures of wheat, 
and twenty measures of pure oil yearly. Eusebius out of 
EupcJemus, in the ninth book of his Preparation, the last 
chapter, hath left us a copy of Salomon'^s letter to Suron, 
(which was the same as Huram, or Hiram,) king of Tyre, in 
these words : 

Re^ff Salomon Suronij Tyriy Sidonis^ atque PhcpnicicR 
regi, amico paiemo aaluiem. Scias me a Deo magno David 
pairis mei regnum accepisse, cumque mihi paier prtBcepit 
iemplum Deoy qui terram creavUy condere, tU etiam ad ie 
^Cfiberem pnecepit : scribo igitur^ ei peto a te ttt airtificen 
aiquejbbros ad cBdyicandiim templum Dei mittere velis. 

'< King Salomon to king Suron, of Tyre, Sidon, and 
*' Phoenicia, king, and my fether^s friend, sendeth greeting. 
^ You may understand, that I have received of the great 
*^ God of my father David the kingdom ; and when ray 
^^ father commanded me to build a temple to God which 
*^ created heaven and earth, he commanded also that I 
** should write to you. I write therefore to you, and be- 
" seech you, that you would be pleased to send me artificers 
" and carpenters to build the temple of God.'" 

To which the king Suron made this answer. 

Suron^ Tyriy SidoniSy et Phosnicice rex, Salomoni regi 
stdutem, Lectis litieris gratias egi Deo^ qui iibi regnum 
pcUris tradidit : et qtumiam scribts Jbbros ministro^que ad 
conde^idum templum esse tibi mittendos, misi ad te millia 
hominum octoginta^ et architectum T\frium homifiem ex 
matre JudcBu^ virum in rebus architedura* mirabilem. Cu- 
rabis igitur ut necessariis non egeanty et templo Dei con- 
dito ad nos redeant, 

" Suron, of Tyre, Sidon, and Phoenicia king, to king Sa- 

^ I Kings V. II. 
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*^ lomoD, greeting. When I read your letterB, I gave Qod 
^' thanks, who hath installed you in your father^s kingdom. 
^* And because you write that carpenters and workmen may 
« be sent to build God^s temple, I have sent unto you four^ 
'^ score thousand men, and a master-builder, a Tyrian, bom 
*^ of a Jewish woman, a man admirable in building. You 
^* will be careful that all necessaries be provided for them, 
*' and, when the temple of God is built, that they come 
** home to us."" 

The copies of these letters were extant in >Josephus^s 
tune, as himself affirmeth, and to be seen, saith he, tarn in 
noHris qttam in Tyriortim annalibus ; ^^ as well in our 
*' own as in the Tyrian annals."" But he delivereth them 
somewhat in different terms, as the reader may find in his 
Antiquities. But were this intercourse between Salomon 
and Hiram either by message or by writing, it is somewhat 
otherwise delivered in the ^scriptures than either Eupole- 
mus or Josephus set it down; but so, that in substance 
there is little difference between the one and the other. 

The like letter in effect Salomon is said to have written 
to Vaphres, king of Egypt, and was answered as from 
Hiram. 

But whereas some commentors upon Salomon find that 
Hiram king of Tyre, and Vaphres king of Egypt, gave 
Salomon the title of rex magnus^ and cite Eupolemon in 
Eusebius ; I do not find any such addition of mcignus in 
Eusebius, in the last chapter of that ninth book ; neither is 
it in Josephus, in the eighth book and second chapter of 
the Jews'* Antiquities ; it being a vain title used by some of 
the Ass]nrian and Persian kings, and used likewise by the 
Parthians, and many other after them, insomuch as in latter 
times it grew common, and was usurped by mean persons in 
respect of the great Hermes the first, which was honoured 
by that name for his noble qualities, as much or more than 
for his mightiness. 

After the finishing and dedication of the temple and house 
of the Lord, Salomon fortified Jerusalem with a treble wall, 

* Joseph. Ant. 1. 8. c. s. ^ i Kiog» ▼. 1—9. 
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and repaired Hazor, which had been the ancient metropolis 
of the Canaanites before Joshua^s time; so did he Graza of 
the Philistines: he built ^Bethoron, Grerar, and the Millo 
or munition of Jerusalem. For Pharaoh (as it seemeth 
in favour of Salomon) came up into the edge of Ephraim, 
and took Grerar, which the Canaanites yet held, and put 
them to the sword, and burnt their city. The place and 
territory he gave Salomon^s wife for a dowry. And it is 
probable, that because Salomon was then busied in his mag- 
nificent buildings, and could not attend the war, that he 
entreated his father-in-law to rid him of those neighbours, 
which Pharaoh performed. But he thereby taught the 
Egyptians to visit those parts agiun before they were sent 
for ; and in his son Rehoboam^s time Sheshack, this mane's 
successor, did sack Jerusalem itself. 

Salomon also built Me^ddo in Manasse, on this side Jor- 
dan, and Balah in Dan ; also Thadmor, which may be either 
Ptoiemy'^s Thamoron, in the desert of Juda, or (as ™ Jo- 
scphus thinks) Palmyra in the desert of Syria, whidi Pal- 
myra, because it stood on the utmost border of Salomcm'^s 
dominion, to the north-east of Libanus, and was of David'^s 
conquest when he won Damascus, it may seem that Salomon 
therefore bestowed thereon the most cost, and fortified it 
with the best art that that age had. " Joseph us calls this 
place Thadamora, by which name, saith he, given by Salo- 
mon, the Syrians as yet call it. Jerome, in his book of 
Hebrew places, calls it Thermeth. In after-times, when it 
was rebuilt by Adrian the emperor, it was honoured with 
his name, and called Adrianopolis. In respect of this great 
charge of building, Salomon raised tribute through all 
his dominions ; besides an hundred and twenty talents of 
gold received from Hiram'^s servants, Salomon offered Hi- 
ram twenty towns in or near the Upper Galilee ; but be- 
cause they stood in an unfruitful and marish ground, Hi- 
ram refused them, and thereof was the territory called 
Chabul. 

These towns, as it is supposed, lay in Galilee of the Gen- 

• Joseph. Ant. 1. 8. v. 2. - Ibid. ■ Ibid. 
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tiles, Non quod Gentes Hn habitarent: sed quia sub diHone 
regis GentUis erat ; ^' Not that it was possessed by the Gen- 
*^ tiles,^ saith Nauclerus, ^^ but because it was under the 
** rule of a king that was a Gentile.*" Howsoever it were, 
it is true that Salomon, in his twenty-first year, fortified 
those places which Hiram refused. Further, he made a 
journey into Syria-Zobah, and established his tributes ; the 
first and last war (if in that expedition he were driven to 
fi|^t) that he made in person in all his life. He then vi- 
sited the border of all his dominions, passing from Thadmor 
to the north of Palmyrena, and so to the deserts of Idumsea, 
from whence he visited Eziongaber and Eloth, the utter- 
most place of the south of all his territories, bordering to 
the Red sea ; which cities I have described in the story of 

Moses. 

SECT. III. 

Of Salomon's sending to Ophir, and of some seeming contradictions 
about Salomon*9 riches^ and of Pineda's conceit of two strange 
passages about Jfrick. 

HERE Salomon prepared his fleet of ships for India, 
with whom Hiram joined in that voyage, and furnished him 
with mariners and pilots, the Tyrians being of all others the 
most expert seamen. From this part of Arabia, which at 
this time belonged to Edom, and was conquered by David, 
did the fleet pass on to the East Indies, which was not far ofi^, 
namely to Ophir, one of the islands of the Moluccas, a place 
exceeding rich in gold: witness the Spaniards, who, not- 
withstanding all the abundance which they gather in Peru, 
do yet plant in those islands of the east at Manilia, and re- 
cover a great quantity from thence, and with less labour 
than they do in any one part of Peru or New Spain. 

The return which was made by these ships amounted to 
four hundred and twenty talents; but in S Chron. viii. it is 
written four hundred and fifty talents ; whereof thirty talents 
went in expense for the charge of the fleet and wages of men, 
and four hundred and twenty talents, which makes five and 
twenty hundred and twenty thousand crowns, came clear. 
And thus must those two places be reconciled. As for the 

RALEGH, HIST. WORLD. VOL. II. N n 
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place, 1 Kings x. 14, which speaketh of six hundred sixty 
and six talents of gold, that sum, as I take it, is of other 
receipts of Salomon'^s which were yearly, and which came to 
him besides these profits from Ophir. 

My opinion of the land of Ophir, that it is not Peru in 
America, (as divers have thought,) but a country in the 
East Indies; with some reason why at those times they 
could not make more speedy return to Jerusalem from the 
East Indies than in three years ; and that Tharsis in scrip- 
ture is divers times taken for the ocean ; hath been ak'eady 
declared in the ^first book. 

Only it remaineth that I should speak somewhat of Pi- 
neda'^s strange conceits, who, being a Spaniard of Betica, 
would fain have Gades, or Calismalis, in old times called 
Tartessus, which is the south-west comer of that province, 
to be the Tharsis from whence Salomon fetched his gold ; 
for no other reason, as it seems, but for love of his own 
country, and because of some affinity of sound between 
TTiarsis and Tartessus. For whereas it may seem strange 
that it should be three year ere they that took ship in the 
Red sea should return from the East Indies to Jerusalem, 
this hath been in part answered already. And further, the 
intelligent may conceive of sundry lets, in the digging and 
refining of the metal, and in their other traffick, and in their 
land carriages between Jerusalem and the Red sea, and 
perhaps also elsewhere : so that we have no need to make 
Salomon's men to go many thousand miles out of their way 
to Gades, round about all Africk, that so they might be 
long a coming home. 

For the direct way to Gades (which if Salomon and the 
Israelites knew not, the Tyrians which went with them 
could not have been ignorant of) was along the Mediter- 
ran sea, and so (besides many wonderful inconveniences 
and terrible navigation in rounding Africa) they should 
have escaped the troublesome land carriage between Jeru- 
salem and the Red sea, through dry, desert, and thievish 

o Chap. 8. fiect. 9. 10. $. 5. Lib. 4. dc Rebus SalomoDis, c. 6. et 15. 
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countries ; and within thirty mile of Jerusalem, at Joppe, 
or some other haven in Salomon'^s own country, have laden 
and unladen their ship. 

But this direct course they could not hold, saith Pineda, 
because the huge island of Atlantis, in largeness greater 
than all Africk and Asia, being swallowed up in the Atlan- 
tic ocean, hindered Salomon's ships from passing through 
the straits of Gibraltar : for this he allegeth Plato in Timseo. 
But that this calamity happened about Salomon'^s time, or 
that thereby the straits of Gades were filled with mud, and 
made unpassable, that there could be no coming to Gades 
by the Mediterran sea ; or that this indraught, where the sea 
runneth most violently, and most easily scoureth his chan- 
nel, should be filled with mud, and not also the great ocean 
in like manner, where this huge island is supposed to have 
stood ; or that Salomon^s ships being in the Red sea should 
Delect the golden mines of the East Indies (which were 
infinitely better, and nearer to the Red sea than any in 
Spain) to seek gold at Cadiz by the way of compassing 
Africa, it is most ridiculous to imagine. For the Spaniard 
himself, that hath also the rich Peru in the west, fortifieth 
in. the East Indies, and inhabits some part thereof, as in 
Manilia, finding in those parts no less quantity of gold (the 
smaO territory which he there possesseth considered) than in 
Peru. 

The same P Pineda hath another strange passage round 
about all Africa, which elsewhere he dreams of: supposing, 
whereas Jonas sailing to Tharsis the city of Cilicia was 
cast out in the Mediterran sea, and taken up there by a 
whale; that this whale, in three days, swimming above 
twelve thousand English miles, along the Mediterran seas, 
and so through the straits of Gades, and along the huge 
seas round about Africa, cast up Jonas upon the shore of 
the Red sea, that so he might have perhaps some six miles 
the shorter (though much the worse) way to Nineveh. This 
conceit he grounds only upon the . ambiguity of the word 

9 De Rebus Sal. 1. 4. c. is. ti. At it appears lie took ship at Japho, or 
Joppe, ch. i. 3. 
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Suph^ which oftentimes is an epitheton of the Red sea (as if 
we should call it mare algosunij the sea full of weeds) for 
the Red sea. But in Jonas ii. 5. it is generally taken in the 
proper signification for weeds, and not as Pineda would 
have it, who in this place, against his own rule, (which else- 
where he giveth us,) supposeth strange miracles without any 
need. For this long voyage of the whale finished in three 
days, is a greater miracle than the very preservati<Mi of 
Jonas in the belly of the whale : and therefore seeing there 
is no necessity of this miracle, we send it back unto him, 
keeping his own rule, which in this place he forgets ; Mi- 
racttla nan sunt muUiplicanda. And again, ^Non sunt 
nUracula gratis danda^ nee pro arbitrio nova Jingenda ; 
^* Miracles are not to be multiplied without necessity, nor 
** delivered without cause, nor feigned at pleasure.^ There- 
fore to leave this man in his dreams, which (were he not 
otherwise very learned and judicious) might be thought 
unworthy the mentioning. But to proceed with our story 
of Salomon. 

The queen of Saba^s coming from far to Salomon, (aa 
it seems from Arabia Felix, and not, as some think, from 
Ethiopia,) and her rich presents, and Saloraon^s reciprocal 
magnificence, and his resolving of her difficult questions, 
those are set down at large in the text. But herein ' Jose- 
phus is greatly mistaken, who calls this queen of Saba Ni- 
caules, the successor (saith he out of Herodotus) of those 
thirty and eight Egyptian kings which succeeded Mineus, 
the founder of Memphis ; adding, that after this Egyptian, 
and the father-in-law of Salomon, the name of Pharaoh was 
left off* in Egypt. For as it is elsewhere proved that the 
queen was of Arabia, not of Egypt and Ethiopia ; so were 
there other Pharaohs after the father-in-law of Salomon ; 
yea, above three hundred years after Salomon, ^Pharaoh- 
Necho slew Josias king of Juda. 

It is also written of Salomon, that he kept in garrisons 
fourteen thousand chariots and twelve thousand horsemen ; 

^ Ing. F. ■ 2 Kings xxiii. and 2 Chron. xxv 

' Joseph. Ant. 1. 8. i, 2. Jer. xlvi. 2. 
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that he speHt in court every day thirty measures of fine 
flour, threescore measures of wheat, one hundred sheep, 
besides stags and fallow deer, bugles and fowl ; four thou- 
sand stalls of horses he had for his chariots and other uses, 
and for the twelve thousand horsemta of his guard. For 
the forty thousand stalls, in 1 Kings iv. are to be taken but 
for so many horses ; whence in 2 Chron. ix. it is written but 
four thousand stalls or teams, and in every team ten horses, 
as Junius and the Geneva understand it. He was said to 
be wisers than any man, yea, than were ^ Ethan the Eznu 
hite, than Heman, Chalcal, or than Darda, to which Junius 
ikddeth a fifth, to wit, Ezrack : for the Geneva maketh 
Ethan an Ezrahite by nation. Josephus writes them Athan, 
iGman, Chalceus, and Donan, the sons of Hemon. He spake 
three thousand proverbs, and his songs were one thousand 
and five, whereof either the most part perished in the capti- 
vity of Babylon, or else because many acts of Salomon^s 
were written and kept among the public records of civil 
causes, and not ecclesiastical, therefore they were not thought 
necessary to be inserted into God^s book. 

SECT. IV. 

Of the fall of Salomon, and how long he lived. 

NOW as he had plenty of all other things, so had he no 
scarcity of women. For besides his seven hundred wives, 
he kept three hundred concubines, and (forgetting that Qoi 
had commanded that none of his people should accompany 
the daughters of idolaters) he took wives out of Egypt, 
Edom, Moab, Ammon, Zidon, and Heth ; and when he 
fell a doating, his wives turned his heart after other gods, 
as Ashtaroth of the Zidonians, Milcom or Molech of the 
Ammonites, and Chemosh of Moab. 

These things Grod punished by Adad of Idumsea, Rezin 
of Damascus, and by Jeroboam his own servant, and one 
of the masters of his works, who by the ordinance of Qod 
tare from his son Rehoboam ten of the twelve parts of all 
the territory he had: ^Deus dum in peccatores anifnad- 

*■ I Kiog^ ir. 31. "P. Mart, in Reg. 
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vertitf aUarum peccaHa utitur^ qucB ipu nonJicU; << God 
*^ in punishing sinners, useth the sins of others, which he 
" himsdf wrought not.^ 

In the reign of Salomon (as in times of long peace) were 
few memorable actions by him performed, excepting his 
buildings, with other works of magnificence, and that great 
Indian voyage already mentioned. Forty years he rdgned ; 
how many he lived, it is not written, and must therefore be 
found only by conjecture. The tnost likely way to guess 
at the truth in this case, is by conndering the actioiis of 
David before and after Salomon^s birth, whereby we may 
best make estimation of the years which they consumed, 
and consequently learn the true or most likely year of his 
nativity. Seven years Da^ rdgned in Hebron: in his 
eighth year he took Jerusalem, and warred with the Phi- 
listines, who also troubled him in the year following. The 
bringing home of the ark seems to have been in the tenth 
year of David, and his intention to build the temple in the 
^year ensuing, at which time he had suffidait leisure, living 
in rest. After thishe had wars with the Philistines, Moab- 
ites, Aramites, and Edomites, which must needs have held 
him five years, considered that the Aramites of Damasoo 
raised war against him after such time as he had beaten 
Hadadezer; and that in every of these wars he had the 
entire yvictory. Neither is it likely that these services oc- 
cupied any longer time, because in those days and places 
there were no wintering camps in use, but at convenient 
seasons of the year kings went forth to war, despatching all 
with violence rather than with temporizing; as maintain- 
ing their armies partly upon the spoil of the enemies' ooun- 
^ry, partly upon the * private provision which every soldier 
made for himself. The seventeentli year of David, in which 
he took Mephibosheth the son of Jonathan into hb court, 
appeareth to have passed away in quiet, and the year fol- 
lowing to have begun the war with Ammon ; but somewhat 
late, in the end of summer perhaps, it came to trial of a 
battle, (for Joab after the victory returned immediately to 

" * *^«»>S» vii. I. f 2 Sam. xi. i. * i Swn. xvii, 17, 18. 
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Jerusalem,) the causes and preparations for that war hav- 
ing taken up all the summef. David^s personal expedition 
against the Aramites, wherein he brought all the tributaries 
of Hadadezer under his own allegiance, appears manifestly 
to have been the next year's work, wherein he did cut off 
all means of succour from the Ammonites ; all Syria, Moab, 
and Idumaea being now at his own devotion. By this reck- 
oning it must have been the twentieth year of David's reign, 
and about the fiftieth of his life, in which he sent forth Joab 
to besiege Rabba, and finished the war of Ammon ; wherein 
also fell out the matter of Uriah's wife. So one half of 
David's reign was very prosperous; in the other half he 
felt great sorrow by the expectation, execution, and sad re- 
membrance of that heavy judgment laid upon him by God 
for his foul and bloody offence. 

Now very manifest it is, that in the year after the death 
of that child which was begotten in adultery, Salomon was 
bom, who must needs therefore have been nineteen years 
old, or thereabout, when he began to reign at the decease 
of his father, as being begotten in the twenty-first year of 
his father's reign, who reigned in all forty. 

This account hath also good coherence with the following 
times of David, as may be collected out of ensuing actions : 
for two years passed ere Absalom slew his brother Ammon ; 
three years ere his father pardoned him ; and two years 
more ere he came into the king's presence. After this he 
prepared horses and men, and laid the foundation of his 
rebellion, which seems to have been one year's work. So 
the rebellion itself, with all that happened thereupon, as the 
commotion made by Sheba, the death of Amasa, and the 
rest, may well seem to have been in the thirtieth year of 
David's reign. 

Whether the three years of famine should be reckoned 
apart from the last years of war with the Philistines, or con* 
founded with them, it were more hard than needful to con- 
jecture. Plain enough it is, that in the ten remaining years 
of David there was time sufficient, and to spare, both for 
three years of famine, for four years of war, and for num- 
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baraig the pM>ple» with the pestileiiGe entuing; at abo for 
Iris jywii last infirmity, and disponng of the kingdonu Yet 
iatdeed it wegms that the war with the Philistines was Imt 
om yeaf's work, and ended in three or four fights, of wUdi 
die two or three former were at Gob, or Nob, near idito 
Qeaer,andthek8tat6atli. This war ^e Philis^neswiideiw 
took, as it seemeth, upon confidence gathered oat^of ttie 
tumults in Israd, and perhaps emboMenad by David's olA 
1^, for be fiunted now in the battle, and was afteraaids 
hindered fay his men bom exposing hims^ ittto danger 
any more. So David had nx or seven years of rest, ik 
which time it is likely that many of his great men of war 
died, (being of hb own age,) whereby the stirring qpiiit of 
Adomjah found little succour in the broken party of Joab 
the son of Zoruiah. U' ^ ' 

At this time it might both tiruly be said by *Da^ to 
Salomon, T%m mi a m$e mofi, and fay Salomon to CM, 
/sMi hid ayoumgehUd; for nineteen yeamoi i^ lo^g^ 
weU agree with either of tb^e two speedies.. 

Neverthefen there are some that gather out of SskMnnAs 
profesfling lumself a child, that he was but deven yean oU 
when he began to rogn. Of these RabU Salomon scans 
the first author, whom other of great learning and judg- 
ment have herein followed ; grounding themselves perhaps 
upon that which is said of ^ Absalom^s rebellion, that it was 
after forty years, which they understand as years of David'^s 
r«gn. But whereas Rehoboam the son of Salomon was 
forty-one years old when he began to reign, it would fcdlow 
hereby that his father had begotten him, being himself but 
a child of nine or ten years old ; the difierence between 
their ages being no greater, if Salomon (who reigned forty 
years) were but eleven years old when his reign b^;8n. 
To avoid this inconvenience, Josephus allows eighty years 
of reign to Salomon ; a report so disagreeing with the scrip- 
tures, that it needs no confutation. Some indeed have, in 
fovour of this opinion, construed the words of Josephus, as 
if they included all the years of Salomon's life. But by 

■ I Kings ii. 9. and iii. 7. k a Sara. xv. 7. 
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such reckoniog he should have be^i forty years old at his 
fsuher^s death; and consequently should have been bom 
long before his father had won Jerusalem ; which is a ma- 
nifest untruth. Wherefore the forty years remembered in 
Absalom's rebellion, may either seem to have reference to 
the space between David^s first anointment and the trouble 
which God brought upon him for his wickedness, or per- 
haps be read (according to Josephus, Theodoret, and the 
Latin translation) four years; which passed between the 
return of Absalom to Jerusalem and his breaking out. 

SECT. V. 

Of Salomon* 8 writings, 

THERE remain of Salomon^s works the Proverbs^ the 
Preacher, and the Song of Salomon. In the first, he teach- 
eth good life, and correcteth manners ; in the second, the 
vanity of human nature ; in the third, he singeth as it were 
the epithalamion of Christ and his church. For the book 
entitled the Wisdom of Salomon, (which some give unto 
Salomon, and some make the elder Philo the author there- 
of) Jerome, and many others of the best learned, make us 
think it was not Salomon that wrote it : Stylus Ubri Sapi- 
eniuB (saith ^Jerome) qui Salomonis vnscribiturf Grcecam 
redolet eloquentiam ; ** The style of the Book of Wisdom, 
^< which is ascribed to Salomon, savoureth of the Grecian 
^* eloquence.'" And of the same opinion was St. Augustine; 
and yet he confesseth in the 19th book and 20th chapter of 
the City of God, that the author of that book hath a direct 
foretelling of the passion of Christ in these words: ^Cir- 
cumveniamusjustumy quoniam insuavisest nobis, &c. *^ Let 
^* us circumvent the righteous, for he is unpleasing to us, 
he is contrary to our doings, he checketh us for offend- 
ing against the law, he makes his boast to have the know- 
ledge of Grod, and he calleth himself the Son of the 
Lord,^ &c. And so doth the course of all the following 
words point directly at Christ The books of Ecclesiastes, 

<= Hier. ad Cnmimiiiin. * Sap. ii . 
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Proverbs, and « Cantica Cantioorum, Rabbi Moees Kimchi 
aacribeth to Isaiah the prophet Suidas and Cedrenus report, 
that Salomon wrate of die remedies of all diseases, and 
graved the same on the ndes of the porch of the temple, 
which they say ^ Ezechias pulled down, because the people, 
n^lecting help from Grod by prayer, repaired thither for 
thor recoveries. 

Of SalomcHi^s books of invocations and enchantments, to 
cure diseases and expel evil spirits, Josephus hath written 
at lai^ though, as I conceive, rather out of his own inveiK 
tion, or from some uncertain report, than truly. 

He also speaketh of one Eliazarus, who^ by the root in 
Salommi^s ring, dispossessed divers persons of evil s[nrits in 
the presence of Vespanan and many others; which I will not 
stand to examine. 

Certainly, so strange an example of human frailty hath 
never been read of as this king; who having reoeiv^ wia- 
dom from Grod himself, in honour of whom, and for his only 
service, he built the first and most prions temple of the 
world ; he that was made king of Israel and Judsea, not by 
the law of nature but by the love of Grod, and became the 
wisest, richest, and happest of all kings, did, in the end, 
by the persuasion of a few weak and wretched idolatrous 
women, forget and forsake the Lord of all the world and 
the Giver of all goodness, of which he was more liberal to 
this king than to any that ever the world had. Of whom 
Siracides writeth in this manner : ^* Salomon reigned in a 
peaceable time and was glorious ; for Grod made all quiet 
round about, that he might build a house in his name, 
and prepare the sanctuary for ever : how wise wast thou 
in thy youth, and wast filled with understanding as with 
a flood ! Thy mind covered the whole earth, and hath 
'^ filled it with grave and dark sentences. Thy name went 
^^ abroad in the isles, and for thy peace thou wast beloved,^ 
&c. But thus he concludeth ; ^* Thou didst bow thy loins 
** to women, and wast overcome by thy body ; thou didst 

* S. Sen. i 6a. ^ Reinecc. in Jul. Hist. 
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<< stain thine honour, and hast defiled thy posterity, and 
" hast brought wrath upon thy children, and felt sorrow 
" for thy folly.*" chap, xxvii. 

SECT. VI. 

Of the contemporaries of Salomon. 

NEAR the beginning of Salomon^s reign, Agelaus, the 
third of the Heraclidse, in Corinth ; Labotes, in Lacedsemon; 
and soon after, Sylvius Alba, the fourth of the Sylvii, swayed 
those kingdoms ; Laosthenes then governing Assyria; Aga^ 
stus and Archippus, the second and third princes after Co- 
drus, ruling the Athenians. 

In the twenty-sixth of Salomon^s reign, Hiram of Tyre 
died, to whom Baliastrus succeeded, and reigned seventeen 
years, after Mercator'*s account, who reckons the time of his 
rule by the age of his sons, s Josephus gives him fewer 
years. Theophilus Antiochenus, against Autolicus, finds 
Bozorius the next after Hiram, if there be not some kings 
omitted between the death of Hiram and the reign of Bo- 
zorius. 

Vaphres being dead, about the twentieth of Salomon, 
Sesac, or Shisak, (as our English Geneva terms him,) began 
to govern in Egypt, being the same with him whom Diodo- 
rus calleth Sosachis; Josephus, Susac; Cedrenus, Susesi- 
nus ; Eusebius, in the column of the Egyptian kings, Smen- 
des, and in that of the Hebrews Susac. Josephus, in the 
dghth of his Antiquities, reproveth it as an error in Hero- 
dotus, that he ascribeth the acts of Susac to Sesostris, which 
perchance Herodotus might have done by comparison, ac- 
counting Sesac another Sesostris, for the great things he 
did. 

Of the great acts and virtues of king Sesostris I have 
spoken already in the story of the Egyptian princes : only 
in this he was reproved, that he caused four of his captive 
kings to draw his caroche, when he was disposed to be seen, 
and to ride in triumph : one of which four, saith Eutropius, 
at such time as Sesostris was carried out to take the air, cast 

> Ant. lib. 3. 
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fab hetd coDtiliually back upcm the two fbremost wheels 
next him ; which Sesostris perceiTing, asked him what he 
Ibund worthy the admiration in that motion : to whom the 
captive king answered, that in those he beheld the insUbility 
of all worldly things ; for that both the lowest part of the 
wheel was suddenly carried about, and became the highest, 
and the uppermost part was as suddenly turned downward 
and under all: which when ^Sesostris had judiciously 
weighed, he dismissed those princes, and all others, from the 
like servitude in the future. Of this Sesostris, and that he 
could not be taken tar Sesac, I have spoken at large in that 
part of the Egyptian kings preceding. 



CHAP. XIX. 
QfSaJamofCi succeuors unHl the end qfJekota p kai. 

SECT. I. 

OfRehoboam's beginnings: the d^ffcHon of the ten tribet^ and Je- 

roboami idolatry, 

JKEHOBOAM, the son of Salomon by Nahama an Am- 
monitess, now forty years old, succeeded his father Salo- 
mon, and was anointed at Sichem, where the ten tribes of 
Israel were assembled ; who attended a while the return of 
Jeroboam, as yet in Egypt, since he fled thither fearing Sa> 
lomon. After his arrival, the people presented a petition to 
Rehoboam, to be eased of those great tributes laid on them 
by his father : • Sic enimjirmius eijbre imperiunif ei amari 
fnaUet quam metui ; ^^ So should his empire,^ saith Jose- 
phus, ^^ be more assured, if he desired rather to be beloved 
*^ than feared :^ whereof he took three days to deliberate 
before his answer; of whom therefore it could not be said as 
of David, that he was wiser than all his teachers. For as 
of himself he knew not how to resolve, so had he not the 
judgment to discern of counsels, which is the very test of 

^ Hist. Miscel. 1. 17. > Ant. lib.S. r.3. 
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wisdom in princes, and in all men else. But notwithstand* 
ing that he had consulted with those grave and advised men 
that served his father, who persuaded him by all means to 
satisfy the multitude ; he was transported by his familiars and 
favourites, not only to continue on the backs of his subjects 
thoseburdens which greatly crushed them ; but (vaunting 
&lsely of greatness exceeding his father^s) he threatened in 
sharp, or rather in terrible terms, to lay yet heavier and more 
unsupportable loads on them. But, as it appeared by the 
success, those younger advisers greatly mistook the na- 
ture of severity, which without the temper of clemency is 
no other than cruelty itself: they also were ignorant that it 
ought to be used for the help, and not for the harm of sub- 
jects. For what is the strength of a king left by his people ? 
and what cords or fetters have ever lasted long, but those 
which have been twisted and forged by love only ? His wit- 
less parasites could well judge of the king^s disposition; 
and being well learned therein, though ignorant in all things 
else, it sufficed and enabled them sufficiently for the places 
they held. But this answer of Rehoboam did not a little 
advance Jeroboam^s designs. For bdng foretold by the 
prophet Achiah of his future advancement, these the king'*8 
threats (changing the people^s love into fury) confirmed and 
gave courage to his hopes. For he was no sooner arrived, 
than elected king of Israel ; the people crying out, What 
pordon have we in David ? we have no inheritance in the 
son of Ishai. Now though themselves, even ^ all the tribes 
of Israel, had consented to David'^s anointing at Hebron the 
second time, acknowledging that they were his bones and 
his flesh ; yet now, after the manner of rebels, they forgat 
both the bonds of nature and their duty to God, and, aa 
all alienated resolved hearts do, they served themselves for 
the present with impudent excuses. And now over-late, 
and after time, Rehoboam sent Adoram, one of the taxer» 
of the people, a man most hateful to all his subjects, to pa- 
cify them, whom they instantly beat to death with stones. 
Whereupon the king affrighted, got him from ^ Sichem with 

>" 2 Sam.T. 1. I I Kings xii. 21. 
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well the practice of his nation, being an Italian bom: 
Sic qui hodiCy saith he, poUHci vocantur^ et propria com- 
modOf prtBsentesque tUUiiates sibi tanqiuvm utUmumJinem 
constituunty causam quam vocant status in capite omnium 
ponunt : pro ipsa tuenda^ promovenda, conservandaj am-- 
pKandaj nihil non faciendum putant. Si injuria proximo 
irroganda^ si Justitice honestatisque leges subvertendiB^ si 
rdigio ipsa pessv/ndanda^ si denique omnia jura divina et 
humana violandaj nihU intentatum^ nihil per Jos nefasque 
relinquendum censentj cuncta ruantj omnia pereant^ nihil 
ad ipsoSf mode id^ quod e re sua esse sibi persuadentj obti- 
neant, ac si ntdlus sit qui talia curet^ castigureve possit 
Deus ; ^^ So they who are now called politicians, propound- 
^^ ing to themselves, as their utmost end and scope, their 
<^ own commodity and present profit, are wont to allege the 
<' case of state, forsooth, as the principal point to be re- 
garded : for the good of the state, for advancing, preserv- 
ing, or increasing of the state, they think they may do 
any thing. If they mean to oppress their neighbour, to 
<^ overturn all laws of justice and honesty, if religion itself 
must go to wreck, yea, if all rights of God and man 
must be violated, they will try all courses, be it right, be 
it wrong, they will do any thing ; let all go to ruin, what 
^^ care they, so long as they may have what they would ; as 
<^ who should say, there were no God that would o£Per to 
^^ meddle in such matters, or had power to correct them."^ 

Indeed this allegation of Raggione del Stato did serve as 
well to uphold, as at the first it had done to bring in this 
vile idolatry of the ten tribes. Upon this ground Amazia, 
the priest of Bethel, counselled the prophet ° Amos not to 
prophesy at Bethel ; For^ said he, it is the king's court. 
Upon this ground even ^ Jehu, that had massacred the priests 
of Baal in zeal for the Lord, yet would not in any wise de- 
part from that politic sin of Jeroboam the son cf P Nebaty 
which made Israel to sin. It was reason of state that per- 
suaded the last famous French king, Henry the Fourth, to 
change his reli^on ; yet the protestants whom he forsook 

" Amos vn. 13. • 2 Kiogs x. 16. p 2 Kings z. 31. 
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obqptti hii% but fone of die pqpKts iriioni he followed 
flMideiedlmii. So strongly dodi the painted visor of ww 
ywMMiwyBn g delude even thoie that know the foul face of im- 
fieljr Inrkii^ und^ it, and bdiold tbe wietdied mida that 
have eieic followed it; whereof Jehu and all the kings of 
ImpmI hpd, and were themselves, very great examines. 

SECT. U. 
QfJIifcstoeiii'f mpkif^far wM^ h§ wot pmuthtibf Setae ^^kk 

WHILE Jeroboam was occupied in setting up bis ne# 
lefigion, Bdmboam on the other side having now little hope 
10 reeo^ef the provinces lost, strengthened the jprindpal 
plaees remainii^ with all endeavoinr; for he fortified rad 
vleturiled fifteen eities of 4 Juda and Bet^anttn: not Aat 
he foared Jerbboais^ alone, but the Egyptians, to whoMr Je- 
roboam had not only fostened lums^, but widial iiNled 
Aem to invade JudMi; layn^ perchance befote-lbeavdie 
mcountiMe tiches of Dftvid and Sdomon, lAMk MAf^t 
mommafyhe had, seeing ten of the twelve tinbei were re- 
voked, wd become enemies to the Judaean^ 80 ns by 
those two ways, (of late years often trodden,) to wit, diange 
of religion and invitation of foreign force, Jeroboam hoped 
to settle himself in the seat of Israel, whom yet the power- 
ful Grod for his idolatry in a few years after rooted out 
with all his. Rehoboam also, having, as he thought, by 
'fortifjring divers places assured his estate, forsook the law 
of the living God, and made high places, and images, and 
groves on every high hill, and under every green tree. 

And therefore in the fifth year of his reign, Sesac, or Shi- 
shac, before spoken of, being now king of Egypt, and with 
whom as well Adad of Idumsea as Jeroboam were familiar, 
and his instruments, entered ^ Judsea with twelve thousand 
chariots and threescore thousand horse, besides footmen, 
which ' Josephus numbers at four hundred thousand. This 
army was compounded of four nations; Egyptians, Lu- 

* s Chron. zi. • a Chron. xii.3. 
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boans, Succasans, and Cusites. The Lubseans were Ly- 
hasanSy the next bordering region to Egypt, on the west 
side. Tlie Cusites were of Petrs^ and of the desert Arabia, 
which afterwards followed Zerah against " Asa king of Juda. 
The Succaeans, according to Junius^s opinion, were of Suc- 
ooth, which signifieth tents: he doth suppose that they 
were the Trogloditse, mentioned often in '^ Pliny, Ptolemy, 
and other authors. The Troglodites inhabited not far from 
the banks of the Red sea, in twenty-two degrees from the 
line northward, about six hundred English miles from the 
best and maritimate part of Egypt; and therefore I do 
not think that the Succims, or Succaei, were those Troglo- 
ditae, but rather those Arabians which Ptolemy calls Arabes 
TEgyptii, or Ichthyophagi, which possess that part of Egypt 
between the mountains called xAlabastrini and the Red 
sea, far nearer Egypt, and readier to be levied than those 
removed savages of the Trogloditae. 

With this great and powerful army Sesac invaded Ju- 
daea, and (besides many other strong cities) won Jerusalem 
itself, of which, and of the temple and king^s house he took 
the spoil, carrying away (besides other treasures) the golden 
shields which Salomon had made, in imitation of those 
which David recovered from Adadezer in the Syrian war : 
these Rehoboam supplied with targets of brass, which were 
fit enough to guard a king of his quality ; whom Siracides 
calleth theJboUshness of the people. 

From this time forward the kings of Egypt claimed the 
sovereignty of Judasa, and held the Jews as their tributa- 
ries : Sesac, as it seems, rendering up to Rehoboam his places 
on that condition. So much may be gathered out of the 
words of God, where promising the deliverance of Juda 
after their humiliation, he doth notwithstanding leave them 
under the yoke of Egypt in these words: Nevertheless 
they (to wit, the Judaeans) shaB be his servants^ that is, the 
servants of Sesac. 

After this overthrow and dishonour, Rehoboam reigned 

• 2 Chron. xii. 2. 2 Kings xiv. >PUn.l.6.c.29. Ptol. Asi»,Tab.3. 
Annot. in 12. Chron. v Cap. 47. v. 23. 
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dom of T^re from the usurpers. 

SECT. III. 
Of the great battle between Jeroboam and Abijah, with a euToHary 
of the. example* of God't judgmtntt. 
ABIJAH, the son of Rehoboam, inherited his fstber's 
Iciti^om, and his vices. He rased an army of four hun- 
dred thousand, with which he invaded Jeroboam, who en- 
countered him with a double number of eight hundred 
thousand; both armies joined near to the mount Ephraim, 
where Jeroboam was utterly overthrown, and the strength 
of Israel broken ; for there fell of that side five hundred 
thousand, the greatest overthrow that ever was given or re- 
c^ved of those nations. Abijah being now master of the 
field, recovered Bethel, Jeshanah, and Ephron ; soon af^er 

• Eu«tb. Chron. 
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which discomfiture Jeroboam died ; who reigned in all 
twenty-two years. Abijah, the better to strengthen him- 
self, entered into league with Hesion, the third of the Adads 
of Syria ; as may be gathered out of 2 Chron. xvi. 23. He 
reigned but three years, and then died. The particulars of 
his acts were written by Iddo the prophet, as some part of his 
father^s were. 

Here we see how it pleased God to punish the sins of Sa- 
lomon in his son Rehoboam ; first, by an idolater and a 
traitor ; and then by the successor of that Egyptian, whose 
daughter Salomon had married, thereby the better to assure 
hb estate, which, while he served God, was by God assured 
against all and the greatest neighbouring kings, and when 
he forsook him, it was torn asunder by his meanest vassals : 
not that the father wanted strength to defend him from the 
Egyptian Sesac ; for the son Abijah was able to levy four 
hundred thousand men, and with the same number he over- 
threw eight hundred thousand Israelites, and slew of them 
five hundred thousand, God giving spirit, courage, and in- 
vention, when and where it pleaseth him. And as in those 
times the causes were expressed, why it pleased God to pu- 
nish both kings and their people, the same being both before 
and at the instant delivered by prophets ; so the same just 
God, who liveth and governeth all things for ever, doth in 
these our times give victory, courage, and discourage, raise 
and throw down kings, estates, cities, and nations, for the 
same ofiences which were committed of old, and are comr 
mitted in the present : for which reason, in these and other the 
afflictions of Israel, always the causes are set down, that they 
might be as precedents to succeeding ages. They were 
punished with famine in David^s time for three years, ^for 
Savi and his bloody house ^ &c. And David, towards his 
latter end, sufiered all sorts of afflictions and sorrows in 
efiect, for Uriah. Salomon had ten tribes of twelve torn 
from his son for his idolatry. Rehoboam was spoiled of his 
riches and honour by Sesac of Egypt, because jthe people 
of Juda made images, high places, and groves, &c. and be- 

■ 3 Sam. xxi. i. 
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who was an idolatress, but deponng her from her regency, 
brake her idol, stampt it, and burnt it. 

He also fortified many cities and other places, providing 
(as provident kings do) for the baubles of war in the leisure 
of peace. For not long aAer, he was invaded by Zerah, 
who then commanded all the Arabians bordering Judaea, 
and with such a multitude entered the territory of Asa, as 
(for any thing that I have read) were never assembled of 
that nation ^ther before or unce. For it is written, that 
there came against the Judieans <> Zerah of Ethiopia, with 
an host of ten hundred thousand, and three hundred cha- 
riots, which Asa encountered with an army of five hundred 
and fourscore thousand, levied out of those two tribes of 
Juda and Benjamin which obeyed him, and with which he 

* 1 Chrun. xir. ■ i Chron. xt, |6. ' i Chnm. sir. 9. 
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overthrew this fearful multitude, and had the spoil both of 
their cities and camp. 

That this Zerah was not an Ethiopian I have ^ proved 
ahready, and were it but the length between Ethiopia and 
Judaea, and the strong flourishing regions of Egypt inter- 
jacent, (who would not suffer a million of strangers to pass 
through them,) it were sufficient to make it appear how 
foolish the opinion is, that these invaders were Ethiopians. 
But in that the scriptures acknowledge that Gerar was be- 
longing to Zerah, and the cities thereabouts were spoiled by 
the Judasans in following their victory, as places belon^ng 
to Zerah, and that all men know that Gerar standeth upon 
the torrent of Besor, which David passed over when he sur- 
prised the Amalekites, or Arabians, this proveth sufficiently 
that Zerah was leader of the Arabians, and that ^ Grerar was 
a frontier town standing on the uttermost south border of 
all Judsea, from all parts of Ethiopia six hundred miles. 
Also the spoils which Asa took, as the cattle, camels, and 
dieep, whereof he sacrificed' five thousand, shew them to be 
Arabians adjoining, and not far off, and not unknown to the 
Ethiopians. And if it be objected, that these desert coun- 
tries can hardly yield a million of men fit for the wars, I 
answer, that it is as like that Arabia Petraea and the desert, 
which compass two parts of the Holy Land, should yield 
ten hundred thousand, as that two tribes of the twelve should 
arm five hundred and fourscore thousand. Besides, it an- 
swereth to the promise of God to Abrahsun, that these na- 
tions should exceed in number; for Grod spake it of Is- 
mael, that he would make him fruitful, and multiply him 
exceedingly, that he should beget twelve princes, &c. 

8 Baasha, a king of Israel, began to reign in the third of 
Asa, and fearing the greatness of Asa after his great vic- 
tory, entertained Benhadad king of Syria, of the race ci 
Adadezer, to join with him against Asa ; and to the end to 
block him up, he fortified Rama, which lieth in the way from 
Jerusalem towards Samaria. 

* In the former book, ch. 4. sect. ' a Chron. xiv. 
14. item, ch. 8. sect. 10. §. 6. * 2 Chron. xn. 1. 
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ture of thdr lands, aod other trades, might be unwillrag to 
■^ agiunst the Israelites, choosing rather to wink at appa- 
rent inconvenience, which the building of Rama would 
bring upon them in after-times. Such backwardness of the 
people might have deterred Asa from adventunng himself 
with the least part of his forces, and committing the success 
into the hands of God. Howsoever it were, he took the 
treasures remaining in the temple, with which he waged 
Benhadad the Syrian against fiaasha, whose employments 
Benhadad readily accepted, and brake ofF confederacy with 
Baasha. For the Israelites were his borderers and next 
neighbours, whom neither himself (after his invasion) nor 
his successors after him ever gave over till they had made 
themselves masters of that kingdom. So '' Benhadad b«ng 
now entered into Nephthalim without resistance, he spoiled 
divers principal cities thereof, and enforced ' Baasha to quit 
Ramah, and to leave the same to Asa with all the materials 
' 1 ChroD. xvi. 4. • I KiDK> x*- 
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which he had brought thither to fortify the same ; which 
done, Benhadad, who loved neither party, being loaden with 
the spoils of Israel and the treasures of Juda, returned to 
Damascus. After this, when Hanani the prophet repre- 
hended Asa in that he now relied on the strength of Syria, 
and did not rest himself on the favour and assistance of 
God, he not only caused Hanani to be imprisoned, but he 
began to burden and oppress his people, and was therefore 
stricken with the grievous pains of the gout in his feet, 
wherewith after he had been two years >^ continually tor- 
mented, he gave up the ghost when he had reigned forty- 
one years. 

There lived with Asa, Agesilaus the sixth of the Hera^ 
ciidee, and Bacis the fifth king of the same race in Corinth, 
of whom his successors were afterwards called Bacidae. 
Astartus and Astarimus were kings in Tyre. ^ Astarimus 
took revenge on his brother Phelletes, for the murder of 
Ithobalus, priest of the goddess Astarta, whom Salomon in 
dotage worshipped. Atys and Capys ruled the Latins: 
Pyrithiades and Ophrateus the Assyrians : Tersippus and 
Phorbas the Athenians : Chemrais reigned in Egypt ; who 
djong in the thirty-sixth year of Asa, left Cheops his suc- 
cessor that reigned fifty-six years, even to the sixteenth of 

Joas. 

SECT. V. 

Of the great alteration falling out in the ten tribes during the reign 

of Asa. 

IN the reign of Asa the kingdom of Israel felt great and 
violent commotions, which might have reduced the ten tribes 
unto their former allegiance to the house of David, if the 
wisdom of God had not otherwise determined. The wicked- 
ness of Jeroboam had, in his latter days, the sentence of 
heavy vengeance laid upon it by the mouth of Ahia, the 
same prophet which had foretold the division of Israel, for 
the sin of Salomon, and his reign over the ten tribes. One 
son Jeroboam had, among others, in whom only God found 
so much piety, as (though it sufficed not to withhold his 

k 2 Cbron. xvi. > Euseb. in Chron. 
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against his father''B house ; for as a prince that was secure 
of his own estate, he armed all Israel against the Philistines, 
and besieged one of their towns. There (whether it were 
ao, that the people were offended with his ill success, and re- 
called to mind their grievous loss of five hundred thoutand 
under Jeroboam, counting it an unlucky family to the mu 
tion ; or whether by some particular indiscretion he exas- 
perated them) slain he was by Baasha, whom the army did 
willingly accept for king in his stead. Baasha was no 
sooner proclaimed king, than he began to take order with 
the house of Jeroboam, that none of them might molest 
him, putting all of them, without mercy, to the sword. 
That he did this for private respecu, and not in r^;ard of 
God's will to have it so, it is evident, by his ctHitinuing in 
the same form of idolatry which Jeroboam had begun. 
- 1 Klegi xr. IS- 
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Wherefore he received the same sentence from God that 
had been laid upon Jeroboam, which was executed upon 
him also in the same sort. He b^an to infest Asa, by foor- 
tifying Rama ; but was diverted from thence by the Sy- 
rian Benhadad, who did waste his country, destroying all 
the land of Nephthalim. Four and twenty years he reigned ; 
and then dying, left the crown to Elah his son, who en- 
joyed it, as Nadab the son of Jeroboam had done, two years 
current, perhaps not one complete. 

Elah was as much an idolater as his father, and withal a 
riotous person. He sent an. army against Gibbethon, the 
same town of the Philistines before which Nadab the son of 
Jeroboam perished ; but he sat at home the whilst, feasting 
and drinking with his minions, whereby he gave such ad- 
vantage against himself as was not neglected. Zimri, an 
ambitious man, remaining with the king at Tirzah, finding 
hb master so dissolute, and his behaviour so contemptible, 
conceived hope of the like fortune as Baasha had found, by 
dcnng as Baasha had done : wherefore he did set upon Elah 
in his drunkenness, and slew him. Presently upon which 
fact, he styled himself king of Israel, and began his reign 
with massacreing all the house of Baasha ; extending his 
cruelty not only to his children and kinsfolk, but unto all 
his friends in Tirzah. These news were quickly blown to 
the camp at Gibbethon, where they were not welcomed ac- 
cording to Zimri^s expectation. For the soldiers, instead of 
proclaiming him king, proclaimed him traitor: and being 
led by Omri, whom they saluted king, they (quitting the 
siege of Gibbethon) presented themselves before Tirzah, 
which in short space they may seem to have forced. Zimri 
wanting strength to defend the city, not courage to keep 
himself from falling alive into his enemies^ hands, did set fire 
on the palace, consuming it and himself together to ashes. 
Seven days he is said to have reigned ; accounting (as is 
most likely) to the time that Omri was proclaimed in the 
camp. For Zimri was also an idolater, walking in the way 
of Jeroboam^ 1 Kings xvi. 19) and therefore is likely to have 
had more time wherein to declare himself than the reign of 



or that Smri and Tibni, with their oppressed factions, did 
Dot call in Aaa, but rather chow, the one to endure a des- 
perate nccetisity of yielding, or burning himself, the other to 
languish away, a man forsaken ; than to have recourse unto 
a remedy so sure, so ready, and so honourable. To say 
that God was pleased to have it so, were a true, but an idle 
answer, (for his secret will is the cause of all things,) unless 
it could be proved, that he had forbidden Asa to deal in 
that bufaness, as he forbade Rehoboam to force the rebel- 
lious people to obedience. That the restraint laid by God 
upon Rehoboam did only Innd his hands from attempting 
the suppresNon of that present insurrection, it appears by 
the war continued between Israel and Juda bo many years 
following; wherein Abia so far prevailed, that he won a 
great battle, and recovered some towns belonging to the 
other tribes, which he annexed to his own dominion. 
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Wherefore we may boldly look into the second causes, 
moving the people and leaders of the ten tribes to suffer any 
thing under new upstarts, rather than to cast their eyes 
upon that royal house of David, from which the succesaon 
of five kings in lineal descent had taken away all imputa- 
tion that might formerly have been laid upon the mean be- 
ginnings thereof. To think that Omri had prevented his 
competitors, in making peace with Asa, were a conjecture 
more bold than probable. For Omri was not only an idol- 
ater, ^ but did worse than aU that were before him ; which, 
as it might serve alone to prove that Asa, being a godly king, 
would not adhere to him, so the course which he professed 
to take at the very first, of revenpng the massacre com- 
mitted upon the family and friends of Baasha, (Asa his 
mortal enemy,) gives manifest reason why Zimri, who had 
wrought that great execution, should more justly than he 
have expected the friendship of Juda in that quarrel. 
Wherefore, in searching out the reason of this backwardness 
in the ten tribes (which was such that they may seem to 
have never thought upon the matter) to submit themselves 
to their true princes, it were not amiss to examine the 
causes, moving the people to revenge the death of Elah, an 
idle drunkard, rather than of Nadab the son of Jeroboam, 
who followed the wars in person, as a man of spirit and 
courage. Surely it is apparent, that the very first defec- 
tion of the ten tribes was (if we look upon human rea- 
son) occasioned by desire of breaking that heavy yoke of 
bondage wherewith Salomon had galled their necks. Their 
desire was to have a king that should not oppress them, 
not to have no king at all. And therefore when the arro- 
gant folly of Rehoboam had caused them to renounce him, 
they did immediately choose Jeroboam in his stead, as a 
man likely to afford that liberty unto them, for which he had 
contended in their behalf. Neither were they, as it seems, 
herein altogether deceived : for his affection of popularity 
appears in his building of decayed towns, and in the insti- 

" I Kings xvi. 35. 



form of dvil goremment, which hapfnly ke reduced to a 
more temperate method than Jeroboam ever meant to do. 
And surely he that shall take pains to look into those ex- 
amples which are extant of the different courses held by the 
kings of Israel and Juda, in administration of justice, will 
find it roost }»obable, that upon this ground it was that the 
toi tribes continued so averse from the line of David, as to 
think all adveruty more tolerable than the weighty sceptre 
of that house. For the death of Joab and Sbimd was in- 
deed by them deserved ; yet in that they suffered it without 
f<Hm of judgment, they suffered hke unto men innocent. 
The death oT Adonijah was both without judgment and 
without any crime objected, other than the king's jealousy ; 
out of which, by the same rule of arbitrary justice, (under 
which it may be supposed that many were cast away,) he 
would have slain Jeroboam (if he could have caught him) 
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before he had yet committed any offence, as appears by his 
confident return out of Egjrpt, like one that was known to 
have endured wrong, having not offered any. 

The like and much more barbarous execution, to wit, 
without law, Jehoram did upon his brethren, and upon sun- 
dry of his greatest men ; as also Joash did so put to death 
Zachariah, the son of Jehoiada, who had made him king, 
^even m the court of' the house of the Lord: Pand Ma- 
muses did shed innocent blood exceediiig muchy tiU he re- 
flefiished Jerusalem Jrom comer to comer : and this was 
imputed to him as another fault, besides his sin wherewith 
he made Juda to sin. Contrariwise, among the kings of 
Israel we find no monument of such arbitrary proceeding, 
unless perhaps the words of Jehoram the son of Ahab 
(which were but words) may be taken for an instance, when 
he said, <) God do so to me^ and more alsOf if the head qf 
Elisha the son of Shaphat shall stand on him this day : 
whereby it is not plain whether he meant to kill him with- 
out more ado, or to have him condemned as a false prophet, 
that had made them hold out against the Aramites, till they 
were fain to eat their own children ; which he thought a 
sufScient argument to prove, that it was not Grod^s purpose 
to deliver them. The death of Naboth sheweth rather the 
liberty which the Israelites enjoyed, than any peremptory 
execution of the king^s will. For Naboth did not fear to 
stand upon his own right, though Ahab were even sick fcnr 
anger, neither was be for that cause put to death, as upon 
commandment, but made away by conspiracy, the matter 
being handled after a judicial form, which might ^ve satis- 
faction to the people, ignorant of the device, though to God 
it could not. 

The murder of the prophets is continually ascribed to Je- 
zabel, an impotent woman, and not unto the king her hus- 
band. Neither is it certain that there was no law made, 
whereby their lives were taken from them ; but certain it 
is, that the people, being ' idolaters, were both pleased with 

* 3 Cbron. xxiy. 2f . <i a Kings ri. 31. 
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Bovereigns, that (after Nad^) they did never forbear to re- 
venge the death of their kings, when it lay in their power, 
nor approve the good success of treason, unless fear com- 
pelled them. So that the death of two kings being throughly 
revenged upon other two, namely, the death of Elah and 
2acharia, upon Zimri and Shallum, who traitorously got 
and usurped for a httle while their places; only three of 
the seven remain, whose ends how the people took, it may 
be doubtful. Though indeed it is precisely said of the 
slaughter, committed on AhaVs children by Jehu, that the 
people durst not fight with him that did it, because ' thty 
were exceedingly afraid : and the same fear might be in 
them at the death of Peka, whose history (as others of thai 
time) is cursorily passed over. The like may be pronounced, 
and more absolutely, of the kings of England, that never 
■ I Kiop 1. 4. 
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any of them perished by fury of the people, but by trea- 
son' of such as did succeed them ; neither was there any 
motive urging so forcibly the death of King Edward and 
king Richard, when they were in prison, as fear lest the 
people should stir in their quarrel. And certainly (how- 
soever all that the law calls treason, be interpreted as tend- 
ing finally to the king^s destruction) in those treasonable in- 
surrections of the vulgar, which have here most prevailed, 
the fury of the multitude hath quenched itself with the blood 
of some great officers ; no such rebellions, howsoever wicked 
and barbarous otherwise, thirsting after the ruin of their na- 
tural sovereign, but rather forbearing the advantages gotten 
upon his royal person ; which if any man impute unto gross 
ignorance, another may more charitably, and, I think, more 
truly, ascribe to a reverent affection. Wherefore that fable 
of Briareus, who, being loosened by Pallas, did with his 
hundred hands give assistance to Jupiter, when all the rest 
of the gods conspired against him, is very fitly expounded 
by sir Francis Bacon, as signifying, that monarchs need not 
to fear any curbing of their absoluteness by mighty sub- 
jects, as long as by wisdom they keep the hearts of the 
people, who will be sure to come in on their side. Though 
indeed the story might very well have borne the same inter- 
pretation as it is rehearsed by Homer, who tells us, that Pal- 
las was one of the conspiracy, and that Thetis alone did mar 
all their practice by loosening Briareus. For a good form 
of government sufficeth by itself to retain the people, not 
only without assistance of a laborious wit, but even against 
aU devices of the greatest and shrewdest politicians ; every 
sherifi^ and constable being sooner able to arm the multitude 
in the king^s behalf, than any overweening rebel, how mighty 
soever, can against him. 

This declaration of the people^s love being seldom found 
in Juda, makes it very likely that the rule itself of govern- 
ment there was such, as neither gave occasion of content- 
ment unto the subjects, nor of confidence in their good 
affection to the kings. Upon which reasons it may seem 
that the multitude was kept usually disarmed ; for other- 



dnn tbey wtnild connilyect themselves, with those 'cf.Jiid« 
and Benjamin, undo' a more honourable, but more heavy 
yoke. 

So Asa, having seen the death of seven kings of Israel, 
died himself after fcn-ty-one years reign, leaving Jeho^aphat 
his son to deal with Ah^ the son nf Omri, who was the 
nghth king over the ten tribes. 

SECT. VII. 
Of Jehothaphat and hu coatemporariei. 
JEHOSHAPHAT, who succeeded Asa, was a prince 
relipous and happy : he destroyed all the groves, altars, 
and high places dedicated to idolatry, and sent teachers to 
all places and people wanting instruction : he recovered the 
tribute due unto him by the Arabians and Philistines ; from 
the one he had alver, from the other sheep and goats to the 
number of fifteen thousand and four hundred. The num- 
bers of his men of war were more than admirable : for it is 
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written that ^Adnah had the command of three hundred 
thousand, Jehohanan of two hundred and fourscore thou- 
sand, and Amasia of two hundred thousand ; also that he 
had, besides these, in Benjamin, of those that bare shields, 
which we call targeteers, and of archers under Eliada, two 
hundred thousand, and under the commandment of Jehoza- 
bad a hundred and fourscore thousand ; which numbered 
together make eleven hundred and sixty thousand ; all which 
are said to have waited upon the king, besides his garrisons. 
That Juda and Benjamin, a territory not much exceed- 
ing the county of Kent, should muster eleven hundred and 
sixty thousand fighting men, it is very strange, and the 
number far greater than it was found upon any other view. 
V Joab in David'^s time found five hundred thousand ; Re- 
hoboam found but an hundred and fourscore thousand; 
Abia four hundred and eight thousand ; Asa five hundred 
and fourscore thousand: Amasiah enrolled all that could 
bear arms, and they amounted to three hundred thousand ; 
Uzziah, three hundred and seven thousand and five hun- 
dred. Surely, whereas it is written, that when news was 
brought to Jehoshaphat, that M oab and Ammon were en- 
tered his territory to the west of Jordan, and that their 
numbers were many, he feared (to wit) the multitude, it is 
not likely that he would have feared even the army of 
Xerxes, if he could have brought into the field eleven hun- 
dred and threescore thousand fighting men, leaving all his 
strong cities manned. I am therefore of opinion, (referring 
myself to better judgment,) that these numbers specified in 
the second of Chronicles the seventeenth, distributed to se- 
veral leaders, were not all at one time, but that the three 
hundred thousand under Adnah, and the two hundred and 
fourscore thousand under Jehohanan were afterwards com- 
manded and mustered by Amasiah, Eliada, and Jehozabad; 
for the gross and total is not in that place set down, as it 
was under the other kings formerly named. Again, as the 
aids which Jehoshaphat brought to Ahab did not shew that 
he was a prince of extraordinary power, so the Moabites 

* 2 Chron. xvii. " 2 Sam. xxiv. 4. 
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iion eodem animo. Ecclesiasticus remembereth a second 
wart of mldignant natures, but they are every where visible. 
There are spirits, sidth he, created for venge^ce, which in 
their rigour lay on sure strokes. In the time of destruc- 
tion they shew forth their power, and accompUsh the wrath 
of him that made them. 

Now Michaiah haidng by this his revelation greaUy disk 
pleased the king, and the prophets whose spirit he disco- 
vered, was stricken by Zedekiah, one of Baal'^s prophets, 
and by Ahab himself committed to prison ; where he ap- 
pointed him to be reserved and fed with bread of affliction 
till he retu^ed in peace. But Michaiah, not fearing to re- 
ply, answered, If thou return in peacCy the Lord hath not 
spoken by me : nevertheless, Ahab went on in that war, and 
was wounded to death. Jehoshaphat returned to Jerusa- 
lem, where he was * reprehended by Jehu the prophet for 
assisting an idolatrous prince, and one that hated God. 

After this, the Aramites of Damascens joined with the 
Moabites, Ammonites, and Idumaeans, to invade Judsea ; 
who pass Jordan, and encamp at Engaddi : and when Je- 
hoshftphat gathered his army, the prophet Jahaziel foretold 
him of the victory, which should be obtained without any 
bloodshed of his part : and so when Jehoshaphat approach- 
ed this assembly of nations, the Ammonites and Moabites 
disagreeing with the Idumaeans, and quarrelling for some 
causes among themselves, those of Ammon and Moab set 
upon the Idumaeans, and brake them utterly ; which done, 
they also invaded each other ; in which broil Jehoshaphat 
arriving, y took the spoil of them all without any loss of his 
part, as it was foretold and promised by Grod. Notwithstand- 
ing this victory, Jehoshaphat, forgetting that he was for- 
merly reprehended for assisting an idolatrous king, did not- 
withstanding join with Ochazias, the son of Ahab, in pre- 
paring a fleet to send to Ophir, hoping of the like return 
which Salomon had : but as ' Eliezer the prophet foretold 
him, his ships perished and were broken in the port of 
Ezion-gaber, and so that enterprise was overthrown. 

> 2 Chroo. xix. r 2 Cbrou. xx. ■ Ibid. 
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such conditions as they required, oSered to turn from them, 
and to join themselves with the army of Juda: for that 
they were numhered among the enemies of Jehoehaphat, it 
is plain in 2 Chron. xx. and as plain chap. ii. 8. that they 
were not declared, nor had made them a king, ull Jehosha- 
phat's death. Now in tlie passage of these kings towards 
Moab, whether it were by the extraordinary heat of the 
year, or whether the IdumieanB, having a purpose to rebel, 
misled the army of Juda and Israel with intent to enfeeble 
them for want of water ; true it is, that they suffered the 
same, if not a greater thirst than the armies of Crassus and 
M. Antonius did in their Parthian expeditions ; and had, in 
all likelihood, utterly perished, had not Elisha taught them 
to cut trenches whereinto the water sprang, by which, not 
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only Jehoshaphat and his army, but Jehoram king of Is- 
1^1, an idolater, was relieved : the great mercy and good- 
ness of God having ever been prone to save the evil for the 
good, whereas he never destroyed the good for the evil. 

The miserable issue of this war, and how ^ M oab burnt 
his son, or the son of the king of Edom, for sacrifice on the 
rampire of his own city, I have already written in the life 
of Jehoram among the kings of Israel. ^Jehoshaphat 
reigned twenty-five years, and died : he was buried in the 
valley of Jehoshaphat ; and a part of the pyramis set over 
his grave is yet to be seen, saith ^ Brochard. His acts are 
written at large by Jehu the son of Hanani. 

There lived with Jehoshaphat, Ophratenes in Assyria, 
Capetus and Tiberinus, kings of the Albans, in Italy : of 
the latter the river Tiber (formerly Albula) took name. 

In Jehoshaphafs time also ruled Mecades, or Mezades, 
in' Athens ; Agelas, or Agesilaus, in Corinth ; and Archilaus, 
of the same race, of the Heraclidse the seventh in Lacedae- 
mon. Badesorus ruled the Tyrians ; Ahab, Ochazias, and 
Jehoram, the Israelites. 



CHAP. XX. 

Of Jehoram the son of Jehoshaphaiy cmd AhasAah. 

SECT. I. 

That Jehoram was made king sundry times. 

J EHOR AM, the son of Jehoshaphat, king of Juda, began 
to reign at thirty-two years of age, and lived until he was 
forty years old, being eight years a king : but of these 
eight years, which Jehoram is said to have reigned, four 
are to be reckoned in the life of his father, who going to 
the Syrian war with Ahab, left this Jehoram king in his 
stead, as Ahab did his son Ahaziah. This appears by the 
several beginnings which are given in scripture to the two 
Jehorams, kings of Israel and Juda, and to Ahaziah, the 

* 2 Kings iii. '' 2 Cbron. zx. <* Broch. ter. sanct. 
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we may more clearly discover the causes of mach extraordi- 
nary business ensuing, I hold it not amiss to make such con* 
jecture, as the circumstances of the story, briefly handled in 
the scriptures, may seem to approve. 

W^ are therefore to con^der, that this king Jehoshaphat 
was the first of Rehoboam^s issue that ever entered into any 
strait league with the kings of the ten tribes. All that 
reigned in Juda before him had with much labour and 
long war tired themselves in vain, making small profit of the 
greatest advantages that could be wished. Wherefore Je- 
hoshaphat thought it the wisest way to make a league ofien-> 
sive and defensive between Israel and Juda, whereby each 
might enjoy their own in quiet. 

This confederacy, made by a religious king with one that 
did ' hate the Lord^ could not long prosper, as not issuing 
from the true root cmdjbuntain of all wisdom; yet as a 
piece of sound policy, doubtless it wanted not fair pretences 
of much common good thereby likely to arise, with mutual 
fortification of both those kingdoms against the uncircum- 
cised nations, their ancient enemies. This apparent benefit 
being so inestimable a jewel, that it might not easily be lost, 
but continue as hereditary from father to son, it was thought 
a very good course to have it confirmed by some sure bond 
of aflinity, and thereupon was Athaliah,^ the daughter of 
Omri, and sister of Ahab king of Israel, ^ven in marriage 
to Jehoram, who was son and heir apparent to the king of 
Juda. This lady was of a masculine spirit, and learned so 
much of queen Jezabel, her brother's wife, that she duMt 
undertake, and could thoroughly perform, a great deal moi^ 
in Jerusalem than the other knew how to compass in Sa;^ 
maria. She was indeed a firebrand, cmlained by God to 
consume a great part of the noblest houses in Juda, and 
perhaps of those men or their children, n^hose worldly wis^ 
dom, regardless of Grod^s pleasure, had brought her in. 

Th^ first-fruits (if thi^ great league was the Syrian waf al! 
Ramoth-Gil^iid, wherein Juda and Israel did adventure 
equally, but the profit of the victory should have redounded 

* 3 Chron. xix. 3, 3. 
P p 4 



duce, whereby to m^e her husband think that his brethren 
and kindred were but mean and unworthy persons in compa- 
rison of him and of his children, which were begotten upon 
the daughter and ^ter of two great kings, not upon base 
women and mere subjects. The court of Ahab, and his 
famous victories obtained against the Syrian Benhadad, were 
matter sufficient to make au insolent man think highly of 
himself, as being allied so honourably; who could other- 
wise have found in his heart well enough to despise all his 
brethren, as being the eldest and heir apparent to the crown, 
whereof already he had, in a manner, the possesion. 

How soon his vices brake out, or how long he dissembled 
them and his idolatrous reli^on, it cannot certJunly be 
known. Like enough it is, that some smoke, out of the hid- 
den fire, did very booq make his iathefs eyes to water ; who 
thereupon caused the young man to know himself better, by 
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making him fall back into rank among his younger brethren. 
And surely the doings of Jehoshaphat, about the same time, 
argue no small distemper of the whole country, through the 
misgovernment of his ungodly son. For the good old king 
was fain to make his progress round about the land, re- 
clidming the people unto the service of God, and appointing 
judges ^ throughout aU the strong cities of Juday city by 
city. This had been a needless labour, if the religion taught 
and strongly maintained by Asa and by himself had not 
suffered alteration, and the course of justice been perverted 
by the power of such as had borne authority. But the ne- 
cesaty that then was of reformation, appears by the charge 
which the king did give to the judges ; and by his commis- 
sion given to one of the priests in spiritual causes, and to 
the steward of his house in temporal matters, to be general 
overseers. 

This was not till after the death of Ahaziah the son of 
Ahab ; but how long after, it is uncertain. For Jehbram, 
the brother of Ahaziah, began his reign (as hath been al- 
ready noted) in the eighteenth of Jehoshaphat, which was 
then accounted the second of Jehoram, Jehoshaphat^s son, 
though afterwards this Jehoram of Juda had another first 
and second year even in his father'^s time, before he reigned 
alone, as the best chronologers and expositors of the holy 
text agree. So he continued in private estate until the 
two and twentieth of his father^s reign, at which time, though 
the occasions inducing his restitution to former dignity are 
not set down, yet we may not think that motives thereto 
appearing substantial were wanting. Jehoram of Israel 
held the same correspondency with Jehoshaphat that his 
father had done, and made use of it. He drew the Ju- 
dsean into the war of Moab, at which time it might well be, 
that the young prince of Juda was again ordained king by 
his father, as in the Syrian expedition he had been. Or if 
we ought rather to think, that the preparations for the en- 
terprise against Moab did not occupy so much time as from 
the eighteenth of Jehoshaphat, in vrinch year that nation 

^ a Chron. zix. 4, 5, &c. 
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belike as eati^ h#d taken iYmr part^ when the. tyrmt 
sought their lives, or had been ^pointed rulers of the ooua- 
try when Jeboram was deposed from his government ; in 
which office they, without forbearing to do justice, could 
hardly avoid the doing of many things derogatory to tbar 
young master, which if he would now call treason, saying 
that he was then king, who durst say the contrary ? 

After this, Jehoram took upon him, as being now loiod: 
alone, to make innovations in religion ; wherein, he was: nol 
contented, as other idolatrous princes, to give way and saft- 
conduct unto superstition and idolatry, nor to provoke and: 
encourage the people to that ^, whereto it is wondeiisfulj 
that they were so much addicted, hi^ving such knowledge of 
Grod, and of his detesUng that above all other sins ; but he. 
used compulsion, and was (if not the very first) the first 
that is registered to have set up irreligion by force* 

Whilst he was thus busied at home in doing what he. 
listed, the Edomites his tributaries rebelled against him. 
abroad; and having hitherto, since David^s time, been go* 
vemed by a viceroy, did now make unto themselves a king. 
Aginnst these Jehoram in person made an expedition, taking 
along with him his princes, and all his chariots, with which, 
he obtained victory in the field, compeUing the rebels to fly. 
into their places of advantage, whereof he forced no one^ 
but went away contented with the honour that he had gotten: 
in beating and killing some of those whom he should havej 
subdued, and kept his servants. Now began the prophecy* 
of Isaac to take effect, wherdn he foretold, that Esau in 
process of time should break the yoke of Jacob. For after, 
this, the Edomites could never be reclaimed by any of the 
kings of Juda, but held their own so well, that when^ after 
many civil and foreign wars, the Jews by sundry nations 
had been brought low; Antipaterthe Edomite, with Herod 
his son, and others of that race following them, became lords, 
of the Jews in the decrepit age of Israel^ and reigned- bb\ 
kings even in Jerusakm itself. 

The freedom of the Edomites,. though purchased emnt^ 
what dearly, encouraged Libna, a great city within Juda, 



Tout men, they might fear to lose by this rebellion,) it was 
never denied to those of the ten revolted tribes by any of 
the reli^oua kingg, who rather invited the ° Israelites thi- 
ther, and gave them kind entertainment: under idolaters 
they must have been without it, whether they lived free or 
in subjection. Yet it seems that private reasons were not 
wanting, which might move them rather to do than to suffer 
that which was unwarrantable. For in the general visita- 
tion before remembered, wherein Jehoshaphat reformed his 
kingdom, the good old king appointing new governors, and 
giving them especial charge to do justice without respect of 
persons, used Uiese words ; The Lemtea shall be offkera be- 
Jitre yott ; be of good courage and do it, and the Lord ahaU 
be vnth the good. By these phrases, it seems, that he en- 
couraged them against the more powerful than just pro- 
■■ 1 ChroD. xki. lo. ■ i Chron, iii. 
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ceedings of his son ; whom if the Levites did (accordiag to 
the tru^t reposed in them) neglect, in discharging their 
duties, likely it is that he meant to be even with them, 
and make them now to feel, as many princes of the land 
had done, his heavy indignation. How it happened that 
Libna was not hereupon destroyed, yea, that it was not (for 
ought, that we can read) so much as besieged or molested^ 
may justly seem very strange. And the more strange it 
is in regard of the mighty armies which Jehoshaphat w^s 
able to raise, being sufficient to have overwhelmed any 
one town^ and buried it under the earth, which they might 
in one month have cast into it with shovels by ordinary ap- 
proaches. 

But it seems that of these great numbers which his father 
could have levied, there were not many whom Jehoram 
could well trust;. and therefore perhaps he thought it an 
easier loss to let one town go, than to put weapons into 
their hands, who were more likely to follow the example of 
Libna, than to punish it. So desperate is the condition of 
tyrants, who thinking it a greater happiness to be feared 
than to be loved, are fain themselves to stand in fear of 
those, by whom they might have been dreadful imto others. 

SECT. IV. 

Of the miseries falling upon Jehoram, and of his death, 

THESE afflictions not sufficing to make any impression of 
God'*s displeasure in the mind of the wicked prince ; a pro- 
phecy in writing was delivered unto him, which threatened 
both his people, his children, his wives, and his own body. 
Hereby likewise it appears, that he was a cruel persecutor 
of God^s servants ; inasmuch as the prophets durst not re- 
prove him to his face, as they had done many of his prede- 
cessors, both good and evil kings, but were fain to denounce 
God'^s judgments against him by letters, keeping themselves 
close, and far from him. This epistle is said to have been 
sent unto him from <>Elias the prophet; but Elias was 
translated, and Elizeus prophesied in his stead before this 

* 1 Cbron. zzi. 12. 
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deal with good aoldkn, as riding stark naked, and rather 
trusting in die swiftness of their horses than in anj odier 
means of resistance, where they are well opposed. And 
such, or little better, may they seem to have been, that 
spoiled Judaea in the time of Jehoram. For their countiy 
was always barren and desert, wanting manual arts whereby 
to supply the naturals with furniture; neither are these 
bands named as chief in that action, but rather adherents 
of the Philistines. Out of this we may infer, that one half, 
yea, or one quarter of the numbers found in the least muster 
of Juda and Benjamin under Jehoshaphat, (wherdn were 
jenrolled three hundred and eighty thousand fighting men,) 
had been enough to have driven away far greater forces 
than these enemies are likely to have brought into the field, 
had not the people beep unable to deal with them for lack 
of weapons, which were now kept from them by their prince's 
jealousy, as in SauPs time by die policy of the Philistines. 

It may seem that the house of the king, which these in- 
vaders took, was not his palace in Jerusalem, but rather 
some other house of his abroad in the country, where his 
wives and children at that time lay for their recreation ; be- 
cause we read not that they did sack the rity, or spoil the 
temple, which would have invited them as a more commo- 
dious booty, had they got possession thereof. Yet perhaps 
they took Jerusalem itself by surprise, the people being dis* 
armed, and the king^s guards too weak to keep them out ; 
yet had not the courage to hold it, because it was so large 
and populous ; and therefore having done what spoil they 
could, withdrew themselves with such purchase as they 
were able safely to convey away. 

The slaughter committed by Jehu upon the two and 
forty brethren of Ahazia, or (as they are called elsewhere) 
so many of his brother^s sons, and the cruel massacre, 
wherein aU the royal seed perished (only Joas excepted) 
under the tynamy of Athalia, ftJlowing within two yean 
after this invanon of the Philistines and Arabians, make it 
seem probable, that the sons of Jehoram were not all slain 
at once, but that rather the first murder began in his own 



the blame of things past be liud upon the dead, than to 
procure an ill opinion of herself and hers, which it now did 
concern her to avoid. Such is the quality of wicked insti- 
gators, having made greedy use of bad employments, to 
charge, not only with his own vices, but with their faults 
alao, the man whose evil inclinations their sinister counsels 
have made worse, when once he is gone, and can profit 
them no longer. The death of Jehoram fell out indeed in 
a busy time, when his friend and cousin the Israelite, who 
bad the same name, was entangled in a difficult war ag^nst 
the Aramite; and therefore could have had no better lei- 
sure to help Athalia in setting of things according to her 
own mind; than he had (perhaps through the same htnder- 
ance) to help her husband, when he was distressed by the 
Philistines. Yea, rather, he needed and craved the assist* 
* a ChroD. xxil.4. 
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ance of the men of Juda, for the taking in of Ramoth Gi- 
lead, where they had not sped so well the last time, that 
they should willingly run thither again, unless they were 
very fairly entreated. 

The acts of this wicked man I have thought good to 
handle the more particularly, (pursuing the examination of 
all occurrences, as far as the circumstances remembered in 
holy scripture would guide me by their directions,) to the 
end that it might more plainly appear how the corrupted 
affections of men, impugning the revealed will of God, ac- 
complish nevertheless his hidden purpose, and without mi- 
raculous means confound themselves in the seeming wise 
devices of thor own folly : as likewise to the end that all 
men might learn to submit their judgments to the ordinance 
of Gtxl, rather than to think that they may safely dispense 
with his commandments, and follow the prudent conceits 
which worldly wisdom dictateth unto them. For in such 
kind of unhappy subtilties it is manifest that Athaliah was 
able to furnish both her husband and her son ; but the issue 
of them partly hath appeared already, and partly will ap- 
pear in that which immediately foUoweth. 

SECT. V. 

Of the reign of Ahaziahy and his business with the king of Israel, 

OCHAZI AS, or Ahaziah, the son of Jehoram and Atha- 
liah, began hb reign over Juda in the twelfth year of Jeho- 
ram, the son of Ahab king of Israel, and reigned but that 
one year. Touching his age, it is a point of more diffi- 
culty than importance to know it ; yet hath it bred much 
disputation, whereof I see no more probable conclusion than 
that of Tomiellus, alleging the edition of the Septuagint at 
Rome, anno Domini 1588, which saith that he was twenty 
years old in the b^^ning of his kingdom, and the anno- 
tations thereupon, which cite other copies, that give him two 
years more. Like enough he is to have been young ; for 
he was governed by his mother and her ministers, who gave 
him counsel by which he perished. In matter of religion, 
he altered none of his father'^s courses. In matter of state, 
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to go see one whom he had seen yeeterday. Certain it 
is, that the Lord had resolved at this time to put in execu- 
tion that heavy judgment which he had laid by the mouth of 
EUas the prophet upon the house of Ahab. And hereunto 
at this time had he disposed, not only the concurrence <^ all 
other things which in man's eyes might seem to have been 
accidental, but the very thoughts and auctions of such per- 
sons as intended nothing less than the fulfilling <^ bis high 
pleasure. Of these, Athaliah doubtless was one; whose 
miBcfaievous purposes it will shortly be needful, for expla- 
nation of some difficulties arising, that we diligently con- 
' lider and examine. 

SECT. VL 
Hmo Ahatiah periihtd with the home of Ahab f and how that 

famUg vat deitroj/ed bf/ Jehu. 
THE whole army of Israel, with all the principal c^>- 
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tains, lying in Ramoth Gilead, a disciple of Slizseus the 
prophet came in among the captains that were sitting to- 
gether, who calling out from among them Jehu, a principal 
man, took him apart, and anointed him king over Israel ; 
rehearnng unto him the prophecy of Elias against the house 
of Ahab, and letting him understand that it was the plea- 
sure of Grod to make him executioner of that sentence. The 
fashion of the messenger was such as bred in the captuns a 
desire to know his errand, which Jehu thought meet to let 
them know, as doubting whether they had overheard all the 
talk or no. When he had acquainted them with the whole 
matter, they made no delay, but forthwith proclaimed him 
king; for the prophecy of Elias was well known among 
them, neither durst any one oppose himself against him that 
was by Qod ordained to perform it. 

Jehu, who had upon the sudden diis great honour thrown 
upon him, was not slow to put himself in possession ci it, 
but used the first heat of dieir affections who joined with 
him in setting on foot die business which nearly concerned 
him, and was not to be fidreslowed, being no more his own 
than GodV 

The first care taken was, that no news of the revolt might 
be carried to Jezreel, whereby the king might have had warn- 
ing either to fight or flee : this bdng foreseen, he marched 
swiftly away, to take the court while it was yet secure. King 
Jehoram was now so well recovered of his wounds, that he 
could endure to ride abroad, for which cause it seemsthat 
there was much feasting and joy made, espedally by quecA 
Jesabd, who kept her state so well, that the brethren of 
Ahazkh coming hither at this time, did make it as well their 
errand to salute the queen as to visit the king. 

Certain it is, that since the rebdlion of Moab against is*- 
rael, the house of Ahab did never so much flourish as at 
this time. Seventy princes of the blood royal there wow 
that lived in Samaria; Jdioram, the son of queen Jezibd^ 
had won Ramoth Gilead, which his fiadier had attempted in 
vain, with loss of his life; and he won it by valiant fight, 
wherein he received wounds, of idiich the danger was now 

aq« 
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needful. This could not be done so hastily, but that Jehu 
was come even to the town^s end, and there they met each 
other in the field of Naboth. Jehoram b^an to salute 
Jehu with terms of peace, but receiving a bitter answer, his 
heart failed him, so that crying out upon the treason to his 
fellow king, he turned away, to have fled. But Jehu soon 
overtook him with an arrow, wherewith he struck him dead, 
and threw his carcass into that field, which, purchased with 
the blood of the rightful owner, was to be watered with the 
blood of the unjust possessor. Neither did Ahaziah escape 
so well, but that he was arrested by a wound, which held 
him till death did seize upon him. 

The king^s palace was joining to the wall by the gate of 
the city, where Jezabel might soon be advertised of this 
calamity, if she did not with her own eyes behold it. Now 
it was high time for her to call to God for mercy, whose 
judgment, pronounced against her long before, had over- 
taken her when she least expected it. But she, full of in- 
dignation and proud thoughts, made herself ready in all 
haste, and painted her face, hoping with her stately and 
imperious looks to daunt the traitor, or at the least to utter 
some apophthegm that should express her brave spirit, and 
brand him with such a reproach as might make him odious 
for ever. Little did she think upon the hungry dogs that 
were ordained to devour her, whose paunches the sHbmm, 
with which she besmeared her eyes, would more offend, than 
the scolding language wherewith she armed her tongue could 
trouble the ears of him that had her in his power. As Jehu 
drew near, she opened her window, and looking out upon 
him, began to put him in mind of ^mri, that had not long 
enjoyed the fruits of his treason and murder of the king his 
master. This was, in mere human valuation, stoutly spoken^ 
but was indeed a part of miserable folly, as are all things^ 
howsoever laudable, if they have an ill relation to Grod tlie 
Lord of all. Her own eunuchs, that stood by and heard 
her, were not affected so much as with any compa88i<m of 
her fortune ; much less was her enemy daunted with her 



doga, and her very memory vm odious. Thiii the venge- 
ance of God rewarded her idolatry, murder, and oppres- 
sioD, with slow but sure payment, and full interest. 

Ahauah king <tf Juda fieeing aptice from Jehu, was over- 
taken by the way where he lurked ; and rec«ving his deadly 
wcHind in the kingdom of Samaria, was suffered to get him 
gmie, (which he did in all haste,) and seek his burial in his 
own kingdom ; and this favour he obtained for his grand- 
father's sake, not for his father's, nor his own. He died at 
Hegiddo, and was thence carried to Jerusalem, where he 
wM interred with his ancestors, having reigned about one 
year. 
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CHAP. XXI. 
OfJifudiahj and whose son he was thai succeeded unio her. 

SECT. I. 

Of AthaUaKs usurping the kingdom^ and what pretences she might 

forge. 

ixFTER the deadi of Ahaziah, it is said, that his house 
was not able to retain the kingdom; which note, and the 
proceedings of 'Athaliah upon the death of her son, ha^e 
given occasion to divers opinions concerning the pedigree of 
Joash, who reigned sh(»tly after. For Athaliah being thus 
despoiled of her son, under whose name she had ruled at 
her pleasure, did forthwith lay hold upon all the princes of 
the blood, and slew them, that so she might occupy the 
royal throne herself, and reign as queen, rather than live a 
subject. She had beforehand put into great place, and 
made counsellors unto her son, such as were fittest for her 
purpose, and ready at all times to execute her will : that 
she kept a strong guard about her, it is very likely ; and as 
likely it is that the great execution done by Jehoram upon 
the princes and many of the nobility, had made the peopk 
tame, and fearful to stir, whatsoever they saw or heard. 

Yet ambition, how violent soever it be, is seldom or never 
so shameless as to refuse the commodity of goodly pretencei 
offering themselves; but rather scrapes together all that 
will any way serve to colour her proceedings. Wherdbfe 
it were not absurd for us to think that Athaliah, when she 
saw the princes of the royal blood all of them in a manner 
slain by her husband, and afterwards his own children de- 
stroyed by the Philistines, began even then to play her own 
game, reducing by artificial practice into fair likelihoods 
those posalnlities wherewith her husband^s bad fortune had 
presented her. Not without great show of reason, either by 
her own mouth, or by some trusty creature of hers, migfat 
she give him to understand how needful it were to take the 
best order whilst as yet he mig^t, for fear of the worst that 

' 2 Chron. xiu. 9. 
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For though she had no reason to suspect or fear the sudden 
death of her son, yet it was the wisest way to provide be- 
times against all that might happen, whilst her husband^s 
issue by other women was young, and unable to resist. We 
plainly find that the brethren or nephews of Ahazia, to the 
number of two and forty, were sent to the court of Israel 
only to salute the children of the king and the children of 
the queen. The slender occasion of which long journey con- 
sidered, together with the quality of these persons, (being 
in effect all the stock of Jehoram that could be grown to 
any strength,) makes it very suspicious that their entertain- 
ment in Jezabel's house would only have been more formal, 
but little differing in substance from that which they found 
at the hand of Jehu. He that looks into the courses held 
both before and after by these two queens, will find cause 
enough to think no less. Of such as have aspired unto 
lordships not belonging to them, and thrust out the right 
heirs by pretence of testaments that had no other validi^ 
than the sword of such as claimed by them could give, his- 
tories of late, yea of many ages, afford plentiful examples ; 
and the rule of Salomon is true ; * Is there any thing where^ 
of one may say^ Behold^ this is new 9 It haih been already 
in the eld time that was before us. That a king might shed 
his brother^s blood, was proved by Salomon upon Adonia ; 
that he might aliene the crown from his natural heirs, 
David had given proof: but these had good ground of thdr 
doings. They which follow examples that please them, will 
neglect the reasons of those examples, if they please them 
not, and rest contented with the practice, as more willin^y 
shewing what they may do, than acknowledging why Salo- 
mon slew hb brother, diat had begun one rebellion, and was 
entering into another. * Jehoram slew all his brethren, which 
were better than he: David purchased the kingdom, and 
might the more freely dispose of it; yet he disposed of it as 
the Lord appointed. If Jehoram, who had lost much and 
gotten nothing, thought that he might aliene the remain- 
der at his pleasure ; or if Ahazia sought to cut off the suc- 

' Eccles. i. lo. ' * 2 ChroB. xzi. 13. 
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Conoerning the idolatry devised by Jeroboam, no king of 
Israel had ever greater reason than Jehu to destroy it. For 
he needed not to fear lest the people should be allured unto 
the house of David ; it was (in appearance) quite rooted 
up, and the crown of Juda in the possession of a cruel ty- 
ranness: he had received his kingdom by the unexpected 
grace of God ; and further, in regard of his zeal expressed 
in destroying Baal out of Israel, he was promised, notwith- 
standing his following the sin of Jeroboam, that the king- 
dom should remain in his family to the fourth generation. 
But all this would not serve ; he would needs help to piece 
out God^s providence with his own circumspection ; doing 
therein like a foolish greedy gamester, who by stealing a 
needless card to assure himself of winning a stake, fart&ts 
his whole rest. He had questionless displeased many, by 
that which he did against Baal ; and many more he should 
offend by taking from them the use of a superstition so long 
practised as was that idolatry of Jeroboam. Yet all these, 
how many soever they were, had never once thought upon 
making him king, if God, whom (to retain them) he now 
forsook, had not given him the crown, when more difficul- 
ties appeared in the way of getting it than could at any time 
after be found in the means of holding it 

This ingratitude of Jehu drew terrible vengeance o£ Grod 
upon Israel, whereof Hazadi king of Damascus was the 
executioner. The crudty of this barbarous prince we may 
find in the prophecy of Elizseus, who foretold it, saying, 
" Their Hrong ciHes shaU ihou setonJlrCj and their young 
men shali thou slay with the ewordj and ahalt dash their 
infants against the stones^ and rent in pieces their women 
with child. So did not only the wickedness of Ahab cause 
the ruin of his whole house, but the obstinate iddatry of the 
people bring a lamentable misery upon all the land. For 
the fury of HazaePs victory was not quenched with the de> 
struction of a few towns, nor wearied with one invasion $ 
but he ^smote them in all the coasts of Israel, and wasted 
all the country beyond the riv^ <^ Jordan. Notwithstand- 

" 2 Kings viii. 12. * 1 Kings x. 32. 
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and her next successor was fain to do the like, being there- 
unto forced by Hazael, who perhaps was delighted with the 
taste of that which was formerly thence extracted for his 
sake. 

Under this impious government of Athaliah, the devotion 
of the priests and Levites was very notable, and served (no 
doubt) very much to retain the people in the religion taught 
by God himself, howsoever the queen'^s proceedings advanced 
the contrary. For the poverty of that sacred tribe of Levi 
must needs havd been exceeding great at this time, all their 
lands and possessions in the ten tribes being utterly lost, the 
oblations and other perquisites by which they lived being 
now very few and small ; and the store laid up in better 
times under godly kings being all taken away by shameful 
robbery. Yet they upheld in all this misery the service of 
God and the daily sacrifice, keeping duly their courses, and 
performing obedience to the high priest, no less than in those 
days wherein their entertainment was far better. 

SECT. IV. 

Of the preservation of Joash, 

JEHOIADA then occupied the high priesthood, an ho- 
nourable, wise, and religious man. To his carefulness it may 
be ascribed, that the state of the church was in some slender 
sort upheld in those unhappy times. His wife was Jeho- 
shabeth, who was daughter of king Jehoram, and sister to 
Ahaziah, a godly lady and virtuous, whose piety makes it 
seem that Athaliah was not her mother, though her aoce89 
to the court argue the contrary ; but her discreet carriagei 
might more easily procure her welcome to her own father^s 
house, than the education under such a mother could have 
permitted her to be such as she was. By her care Joash, the 
young prince that reigned soon after, was conveyed out of 
the nursery when Athidiah destroyed all the king^s children, 
and was carried secretly into the temple, where as secretly 
he was brought up. How it came to pass that this young 
child was not hunted out when hb body was missing, nor 
any great reckoning (for ought that we find) made of his 



thing of mudi difficulty to affirm, and hath caused much 
contro v er sy among writers. The places of scripture vhich 
call him the son ofAhaziah seem plain enough. How any 
figure of the Hebrew language might give that title of son 
UDto him, in regard that he was his successor, I ndther by 
myself can find, nor can by any help of authors learn how 
to answer the difficulties appearing in the contraiy <^iniona 
of them that think him to have been, or not, the natural 
■oo of Ahaziah. For whereas it is said, that ■ tie hoiue of 
Ahataah was not able to retain the kingdom, some do infer 
that this Joash was not properly called his son, but was the 
next of his kindred, and therefore succeeded him, as a soo 
in the inheritance of his father. And hereunto the murder 
committed by A^aliah doth very well agree. For she per- 
ceiving that the kingdom was to fall into their hands, in 
whom she bad no interest, might eamly find cause to fear 
■ * Kioft xL t. 1 Chrm. xiii. 1 1. • i Oiroa. itii- 9. 
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that the tyranny exercised by her husband, at her insdg»- 
tion, upon so many noble houses, would now be revenged 
upon herself. The ruin of her idolatrous religion might in 
this case terrify both her and her minions; the sentence of 
the law rewarding that offence with death, and the tragedy 
of Jezabel teaching her what might happen to another 
queen. All this had little concerned her, if her own grand- 
diild had been heir to the crown ; for she that had power 
enough to make herself queen, could with more ease and 
less envy have taken upon her the office of a protector, by 
which authcNrity she might have done her pleasure, and 
been the more both obeyed by others and secure of her 
own estate, as not wanting an heir. Wherefore it was not 
needful that she should be so unnatural as to destroy the 
child of her own son, of whose life she mi^t have made 
greater use than she could. of his death; whereas indeed 
the love of grandmothers to their nephews is little less th«i 
that of mothers to their children. 

This argument is very strong; for it may seem inone- 
dible that all natural affection should be cast aside, when as 
neither neces^ty urgeth, nor any commodity thereby gotten 
requireth it ; yea, when all human policy doth teach one the 
same, which nature without reason would have persuaded. 

§. 2. 
That Joash did not descend from Nathan. 

BUT (as it is more easy to find a difficulty in that which 
is related, than to shew hpw it might have otherwise been) 
the pedigree of this Joash is, by them which think him not 
the son of Ahaziah, set down in such sort that it may veiy 
justly be suspected. They say that he descended from Na- 
than the son of David, and not from Salomon ; to winch 
purpose they bring a history (I know not whence) of two 
families of the race of David, saying that the line of Sak>- 
mon held the kingdom with this condition, that if at any 
time it failed, the family of Nathan should succeed it. Con-, 
cerning this Nathan, the son of David, there are that would 
have him to be Nathan the prophet, who (as they think) 
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not amiss to lay open at once, and peruse together two 
places of scripture, whereof the ^ one telling the wicked- 
ness of Jehoram the son of Jehoshaphat king of Juda, for 
which he and his children perished, rehearseth it as one of 
Grod^s mercies towards the house of David, that according 
to his promise he would give him a light, and to his chil» 
dren Jbr ever : the other doth say, that for the offences 
of the same Jehoram, there teas not a son left him save 
Jehoahaz the youngest of his sons. Now, if it were in re- 
gard of God'*s promise to David, that, after those massacres 
of Jehoram upon all his brethren, and of the Philistines and 
Arabians upon the children of Jehoram, one of the seed of 
David escaped, why may it not be thought that he was said 
to have escaped in whom the line of David was preserved ? 
for had all the race of Salomon been rooted up in these 
woful tragedies, and the progeny of Nathan succeeded in 
place thereof, like, enough it is that some remembrance 
more particular would have been extant of an event so me- 
morable. That the race of Nathan was not extmguished, 
it is indeed apparent by the genealogy of our Lord, as it is 
recounted by St. Luke ; but the preservation of the house 
of David, mentioned in the books of Kings and Chronicles, 
was performed in the person of Jehoahaz, in whom the 
royal branch of Salomon, the natural and not only legal 
issue remaining of David, was kept alive: wherefore it 
may be thought that this Joash, who followed Athaliah in 
the kingdom, was the youngest son of Jehoram, whose life 
Athaliah, as a step-dame', was not unlikely to pursue. For 
it were not easily imderstood why the preservation of Da- 
vid^s line, by Grod^s especial mercy in regard of his promise 
made, should pertain rather to that time, when besides 
Ahaziah himself there were two and forty of his ^ brethren, 
or (as in another place they are called) sons of his brethren, 
remaining alive, which afterwards were all slain by Jehu, 
than have reference to the lamentable ^ destruction and lit- 
tle less than extirpation of that progeny, wherein one only 
did escape. Certainly that inhuman murder which Jeho- 

< a Kings v\\u 19. * t Kings z. 13. • s Chron. xxii. 8. 
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M fhwa B new root, the tree of David was propagated into 
many branches. In handling of which matter, the more I 
CMudder the nature of this history, and the diver«ty between ' 
it and others, the less, methinks, I need to suspect mine own 
prenimption as deserving blame for curiooty in matter of 
doubt, or boldness in liberty of conjecture. For all histo- 
ries do give us information of human counsels and events, 
as far forth as the knowledge and faith of the writers can 
afford ; but of God's will, by which all things are ordered, 
tbey speak only at random, and many times falsely. This 
we often find in profane writers, who ascribe the ill success 
of great undertakings to the neglect of some impious rites, 
whereof indeed God abhorred the performance as vehe- 
mently, as they thought him to be highly offended with the 
omisnon. Hereat we may the less wonder, if we connder 
the answer made by the Jews in Egypt unto Jeremy the pro- 
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phet, reprehending .their idolatry. For, howsoever the 
written law of God was known unto the people, and hb 
punishments laid upon them for contempt thereof ware very 
terrible, and even then but newly executed ; yet were they 
so obstinately bent unto their own wills, that they would not 
by any means be drawn to acknowledge the true cause of 
their affliction: but they told the prophet roundly, that 
they would worship the queen of heaven as they and their 
fathers, their kings and their princes, had used to do ; ^For 
then^ said they, had we plenty qf victuab^ and were weU^ 
andjelt no evil: adding, that all manner of miseries were 
befallen them since they left off the service of the queen of 
heaven. So blind is the wisdom of man in looking into the 
counsel of Grod, which to find out there is no better nor other 
guide than his own written will not perverted by vain 
additions. 

But this history of the kings of Israel and Juda hath 
herein a singular prerogative above all that have been writ- 
ten by the most sufficient of merely human authors: it 
setteth down expressly the true and first causes of all that 
happened ; not imputing the death of Ahab to his overforward- 
ness in battle, the ruin of his family to the security of Jero- 
boam in Jezreel, nor the victories of Hazael to the great 
commotions raised in Israel by the coming of Jehu ; but 
referring all unto the will of God, I mean, to his revealed 
will : from which, that his hidden purposes do not vary, this 
story, by many great examples, gives most notable proof. 
True it is, that the concurrence of second causes with their 
effects, is in these books nothing largely described^ nor 
perhaps exactly in any of those histories that are in these 
points most copious. For it was well noted by that w<nrthy 
gentleman ^ sir Philip Sidney, that historians do borrow of 
poets, not only much of their ornament, but somewhat of 
their substance. Informations are often false, records not 
always true, and notorious actions commonly insufficient to 
discover the passions, which did set them first on foot 
Wherefore they are fain (I speak of the best, and in that 

^ Jer. xliv. 17, 18. > Sir Philip Sidncj, in his Apology for Poetry. 
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received any injury; and when he did not yet so much de- 
sire to get more, as to enjoy what was abready gotten. 

I will not here stand to argue whether Herodotus be 
more justly reprehended by some, or defended by others, 
for alleging the vain appetite and secret speech of the queen 
in bed with her husband, as the cause of those great evils 
following; this I may boldly affirm, (having, I think, in 
every estate some sufficient witnesses,) that matters of much 
consequence, founded in all see]xiing upon substantial rea- 
sons, have issued indeed from such petty trifles, as no his- 
torian would either think upon, or could well search out. 

Therefore it was a good answer that Sixtus Quintus the 
pope made to a certmn friar coming to visit him in his pope- 
dom, as having long before in his meaner estate been his 
familiar friend. This poor friar being emboldened by the 
pope to use his old Uberty of speech, adventured to tell him, 
that he very much wondered how it was possible for his 
holiness, whom he rather took for a direct honest man than 
any cunning politician, to attain unto the papacy ; in con^ 
passing of which, all the subtlety, said he, of the most crafty 
brains, finds work enough : and therefore the more I thinly 
upon the art of the conclave, and your unaptness thereto, 
the more I needs must wonder. Pope Sixtus, to satisfy the ' 
plain-dealing friar, dealt with him again as plainly, saying, 
Hadst thou lived abroad as I have done, and seen by what 
folly this world is governed, thou wouldest wonder at no- 
thing. 

Surely, if this be referred unto those exorbitant engines, 
by which the course of affairs is moved, the pope said 
true ; for the wisest of men are not without their vanities, 
which, requiring and finding mutual toleration, work more 
closely and earnestly than right reason either needs or can. 
But if we lift up our thoughts to that supreme Governor, of 
whose empire all that is true which by the poet was said of 
Jupiter, 

QmH terram ifiertom, ^ttt mare tetnperai 
Fentoium, et urbes^ regnaque irisUa, 
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■bundaoce of joy to the <XHiscience, as doth eaaly counter- 
Tail all afflictions whatsoever : though indeed those brambies 
that sonaetimcs tear the skin of such as walk in this blessed 
way, do commonly lay hold upon them at such Ume as 
they ut down to take their ease, and make them wish them- 
selves at their journey's end, in presence of thar Lord, 
whom they frnthfully serve ; in whose presence m the Jitt- 
neaa of joy, and at whose ri^t hand are pUasures Jor 
evermore. Psalm xvi. 11. 

\JNvherefore it b^ng the end and scope of all history, to 
teach by example of umes past such wisdom as may guide 
our desires and actions, we should not marvel though the 
chronicles of the kings of Juda and Israel, being written 
by men inspired with the Spiiit of God, instruct us chiefly in 
that whii^ is most requisite for us to know, as the means to 
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attain unto true felicity both here and hereafter, propound- 
ing examples which illustrate this infallible rule, The Jew 
of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom. Had the expedi- 
tion of Xerxes (as it was foretold by Daniel) been written 
by some prophet after the captivity, we may well believe, 
that the counsel of God therein, and the execution of hb 
righteous will, should have occupied either the whole or the 
principal room in that narration. Yet had not the purpose 
of Darius, the desire of his wife, and the business at Sardes, 
with other occurrents, been the less true, though they might 
have been omitted, as the less material : but these things it 
had been lawful for any man to gather out of profane histo- 
ries, or out of circumstances otherwise appearing, wherein 
he should not have done injury to the sacred writings, as 
long as he had forborne to derogate fix)m the first causes, by 
ascribing to the second more than was due. 

Such, or little different, is the business that I have now in 
hand : wherein I cannot believe that any man of judgment 
will tax me as either fabulous or presumptuous. For he 
doth not feign, that rehearseth probabilities as bare conjec- 
tures ; neither doth he deprive the text, that seeketh to il- 
lustrate, and make good in human reason, those things 
which authority alone, without further circumstance, ought 
to have confirmed in every man^s belief. And this may 
suffice in defence of the liberty which I have used in con- 
jectures, and may hereafter use when occasion shall require, 
as neither unlawful nor misbeseeming an historian. 

SECT. vn. 

The conspiracy agamst AthaUah. 

WHEN Athaliah had now six years and longer worn the 
crown of Juda, and had found neither any foreign enemy 
nor domestical adversary to disturb her possession, suddenly 
the period of her glory and reward of her wickedness meet- 
ing together, took her away without any warning, by a via* 
lent and shameful death. For the growth of the young 
prince began to be such, as permitted him no loi^r to be 
concealed ; and it had been very unfitting that his education 
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SECT. vin. 

The death of AthaUah^ vnth a comparUon of her and JezabeL 
MOST like it is, that Athaliah had many times^ with 
great indignation, bewailed the rashness of her nephew Je- 
horam the Israelite, who did foolishly cast himself into the 
very throat of danger, gaping upon him, only through his 
eager desire of quickly knowing what the matter meant : 
yet she herself, by the Uke bait, was taken in the like trap, 
and having lived such a life as Jezabel had done, was re- 
warded with a suitable death. These two queens were in 
many points much alike, each of them was daughter, wife, 
and mother to a king ; each of them ruled her husband ; 
was an idolatress and a murderess. The only difference 
appearing in their conditions is, that Jezabel is more noted 
as incontinent of body, Athaliah as ambitious ; so that each 
of them surviving her husband about eight years, did spend 
the time in satisfying her own affections ; the one using ty- 
ranny, as the exercise of her haughty mind ; the other paint- 
ing her face, for the ornament of her unchaste body. In 
the manner of their death, little difference there was, or in 
those things which may seem in this world to pertain unto 
the dead when they are gone. Each of them was taken on 
the sudden by conspirators, and each of them exclaiming 
upon the treason, received sentence from the mouth of one 
that had lived under her subjection ; in execution whereof, 
Jezabel waa trampled under the feet of her enemies^ horses; 
Athaliah slain at her own horse-gate ; the death of Athaliah 
having (though not much) the more leisure to vex her proud 
heart; that of Jezabel, the more indignity and shame of 
body. Touching their burial, Jezabel was devoured by 
dogs, as the Lord had threatened by the prophet Elias ; 
what became of Athaliah we do not find. Like enough it is, 
that she was buried, as having not persecuted and slain the 
Lord'^s prophets, but suffered the priests to eicercise thdr 
function ; yet of hear burial there is no monument ; for she 
was a church-robber. The service of Baal, erected by these, 
two queens, was destroyed as soon as they were gone ; and 
their chaplains, the priests of that religion, slain. Herein 
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with the more confidenoe adventure to tftke amn agaimt 
their mother, that was desolate. 



CHAP. XXII. 

Of Joash and Amasia, with their contemporaries ; where 
eamewJuU of the building of Carthage. 

SECT. I. 

0/ JoasKs doings tohiUt Jehoiada ike pricMt Uoed, 

JdY the death of Athaliah the whde country of Jiida 
was filled with great joy and quietness ; wherein Joash, a 
child of seven years old or thereabout, began his reign, 
which continued almost forty years. During his romorily, 
he Uved under the protection of that honourable man Je^ 
hoiada the priest, who did as faithfully govern the kingdom, 
as he had before carefully preserved the king'^s Ufe, and re- 
stored him unto the throne of his ancestors. When he 
came to man'^s estate, he took by appointment of Jehcnada 
two wives, and begat sons and daughters, repairing the fa- 
milv of David which was almost worn out The first act 
that he took in hand, when he began to rule without a pio- 
tector, was the reparati(Hi of the temple. It was a needfal 
piece of work, in regard of the decay wherein that holy 
place was fallen through the wickedness oi ungodly ty- 
rants ; and requisite it was that he should uphold the tem» 
pie, whom the temple had upheld. This bumness he followed 
with so earnest a zeal, that not only the Levites were more 
slack than he, but even Jehoiada was fain to be quickened by 
his admonition. Money was gathered for the charges of the 
work, partly out of the tax im)X)6ed by Q Moses, partly out 
of the liberality dT the people, who gave so freely, that the 
temple, beodes all reparations, was enriched with vessek of 
gold and silver, and with all other utensils. The sacrifioes 

^ 2 Cfaroo. zz!t. 



the benefits recnved by this worthy man, his old counsellor, 
but also the good precepts which he hod received from him, 
yea and God himself, the Author of all goodness. These 
princes drew him to the worship of idols, wherewith Jeho- 
ram and Athaliah had so infected the country in fifteen 
or sixteen years, that thirty years or thereabout of the 
r^gn of Joash, wherein the true religion was exercised, were 
not able to clear it from that mischief. The king himself, 
when once he was entered into these courses, ran on head- 
long, as one that thought it a token of his liberty to despise 
the service of God ; and a manifest proof of his being now 
king indeed, that he regarded no longer the sour admoni- 
dons of devout priests. Hereby it appears, that his former 
seal was only counterfeited, wherein, like an actor upon the 
stage, he had striven to express much more lively afTection 
than they could shew that were indeed reUgious. 
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SECT. III. 

The causes and time of the Syrians invading Juda in tlie days of 

Joash. 
BUT God, from whom he was broken loose, gave him 
over into the hands of men that would not easily be shaken 
off. Hazael, king of Aram, having taken Gath, a town of 
the Philistines, addressed himself towards Jerusalem, whi- 
ther the little distance of way, and great hope of a rich 
booty, did invite him. He had an army heartened by many 
victories to hope for more ; and for ground of the war, (if 
his ambition cared for pretences,) it was enough that the 
kings of Juda had assisted the Israelites, in their enterprises 
upon Aram, at Ramoth Gilead. Yet I think he did not 
want some further instigation. For if the kingdom of Juda 
had molested the Aramites, in the time of his predecessor, 
this was throughly recompensed by forbearing to succour 
Israel, and leaving the ten tribes in their extreme misery, to 
the fury of Hazael himself. Neither is it likely that Ha< 
zael should have gone about to awake a sleeping dog, and 
stir up against himself a powerful enemy, before he had as* 
sured the conquest of Israel, that lay between Jerusalem 
and his own kingdom, if some opportunity had not pro- 
mised such easy and good success, as might rather advance, 
than any way disturb, his future proceedings against the 
ten tribes. Wherefore I hold it probable, that the sons 
of Athaliah, mentioned before, were with him in this action, 
promising (as men expelled their countries usually do) to 
draw many partakers of their own to his side ; and not to 
remain, as Joash did, a neutral in the war between him and 
Israel, but to join all their forces with his, as they had 
cause, for the rooting out of Jehu^s posterity, who, like a 
bloody traitor, had utterly destroyed all the kindred of the 
queenX their mother, even the whole house of Ahab, to 
which he was a subject. If this were so, Hazael had the 
more apparent reason to invade the kingdom of Juda. 
Howsoever it were, we find it plainly that Joash was afraid 
of him, and therefore ' took all the hallowed thingSf and all 
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princes, and hsrdly escaped witb life : m the one, Hazacl 
himself was present ; in the other, he was not named : but 
contrariwise, the king of Aram then reigning (who may 
seem to have then been the son of Hazael) is said to have 
been at Damascus. The first army came to conquer, and 
was so great that it terrified the king of Judn ; the second 
was a * tmall company of men, which did animate Joash (in 
Tain, for God was agtunst him) to deal with them, as hav- 
ing a very great army. 

Now concerning the time of this former invasion, I can- 
not perceive that God forsook him, till he had first forsaken 
God. There are indeed some, very learned, who think that 
this expedition of Hazael was in the time of Jehoiada the 
IHiest, because that story is joined unto the restauration of 
the temple. Thishadbeenprobable, if the death of Jehoiada 
had been afterwards mentioned in that place of the second 
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book of Kings, or if the apostasy of Joash, or any other 
matter implying so much, had followed in the relation. 
For it is not indeed to be doubted, that the Lord of all 
may dispose of all things according to his own will and 
pleasure; neither was he more unjust in the afflictions of 
Job, that righteous man, or the death of Josias, that godly 
king, than in the plagues which he laid jupon Pharaoh, or 
his judgments upon the house of Ahab. But it appears 
plainly that the rich furniture of the temple, and the mag- 
nificent service of God therewithal, which are joined to- 
gether, were used ^ in the house of the Lord continually^ aU 
the days of Jehoiada ; soon after whose death, if not im- 
mediately upon it, that is (as some very learnedly collect) 
in the thirty-sixth or thirty-seventh year of this Joash^s 
reign, the king falling away from the God of his father, be- 
came a foul idolater. 

And indeed we commonly observe, that the crosses which 
it hath pleased God sometimes to lay upon his servants, 
without any cause notorious in the eyes of men, have al- 
ways tended unto the bettering of their good. In which 
respect, even the sufferings of the blessed martyrs {^Ihe 
death of his saints being precious in the sight of the Lord) 
are to their great advantage. But with evil and rebellious 
men, Grod keepeth a more even and more strict account; 
permitting usually their faults to get the start of their pu- 
nishment, and either delaying his vengeance (as with the 
Amorites) till their wickedness be full ; or not working their 
amendment by his correction, but suffering them to run on 
in their wicked courses to their greater misery. So hath he 
dealt with many ; and so it appears that he dealt with Joash. 
For this unhappy man did not only continue an obstinate 
idolater, but grew so forgetful of Grod and all goodness, as 
if he had striven to exceed the wickedness of all that went 
before him, and to leave such a villainous pattern unto 
others, as few or ncme of the most barbarous tyrants should 

endure to imitate. 

* 
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aconwd the admonitions and protestations of such prophets 
as first were sent, did now deal with Zachaiia, hkc as the 
wicked huabandman, in that parable of our Saviour, dealt 
with the hnr of the vineyard ; who said, ' Thu ia the heir : 
come, let us kill him, that the inherilance may he ours. By 
killing Zacfaaria he thought to become an absolute com- 
mander, supposing belike that he was no free prince, as 
long as any one durst teli him the plain truth, how great 
soever that man's deserving were tbat did so, yea, though 
God's commandment required it. So they conspired against 
this holy prophet, and stoned him to death at the king's 
appwntroAit ; but whether by any form of open law, as was 
practised upon Naboth ; or whether surprising him by any 
close treachery, I do neither read nor can conjecture. The 
■ Lake u. 14. 
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dignity of his person, considered together with their treach- 
erous conspiracy, makes it probable that they durst not call 
him into public judgment ; though the manner of his death 
being such as was commonly, by order of law, inflicted upon 
malefactors, may argue the contrary. Most likely it is, that 
the king^s commandment, by which he sufiered, took place 
instead of law : which exercise of mere power (as hath been 
already noted) was nothing strange among the kings of Juda. 

SECT. V. 

Hew Joash was shamefully beaten by the Aramites, and of his death, 

THIS odious murder, committed by an unthankful 
snake upon the man in whose bosom he had been fostered, 
as of itself alone it sufiiced to make the wretched tyrant 
hateful to men of his own time, and his memory detested in 
all ages ; so had it the well-deserved curse of the blessed 
martyr, to accompany it unto the throne of God, and to 
call for vengeance from thence, which fell down swiftly and 
heavily upon the head of that ungrateful monster. It was 
the last year of his reign ; the end of his time coming then 
upon him, when he thought himself beginning to live how 
he listed, without controlment. When that year was ex- 
pired, the Aramites came into the country, rather as may 
seem to get pillage than to perform any great action ; for 
they y came with a small company of men; but Grod had 
intended to do more by them than they themselves did hope 
for. 

That Joash naturally was a coward, his bloody malice 
against his best friend is, in my judgment, proof sufficient : 
though otherwise his base composition with Hazael, when 
he might have levied (as his son after him did muster) 
three hundred thousand chosen men for the war, doth well 
enough shew his temper. Yet now he would needs be va- 
liant, and make his people know. how stout of cUsposition 
their king was, when he might have his own will. But his 
timorous heart was not well cloaked. For to encounter with 
a few bands of rovers, he took a very great army ; so that 
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And surely all circumstances do greatly strengthen this 
conjecture. For the text (in the old translation) saith, they 
exercised upon Joash ignominious judgments; and that de- 
parting from him, they dismissed him in great languor. AH 
which argues, that they had him in their hands, and handled 
lum ill-favoured ly. Now at that time Jobs the son of Je- 
hoahaz reigned over Israel, and Benhadad the son of Ha- 
zael over the Syrians in Damancus; the one a valiant un. 
dertaking prince, raised up by God to restore the state of 
his miserable country; the other inferior every way to his 
father, of whose purchases he lost a great part, for want of 
skill to keep it. The difference in condition found between 
these two princes, promising no other event than such as 
after followed, might have ^ven to the king of Juda good 
cause to be bold, and pluck up his spirits, which Hazael 
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had beaten down, if God had not been against him. But 
his fearful heart being likely to quake upon any apprehen- 
sion of danger, was able to put the Syrian king in hope, that 
by terrifying him with some show of war at his doors, it 
were easy to make him crave any tolerable condiuons c^ 
peace. The unexpected good success hereof, already re- 
lated, and the (perhaps as unexpected) ill success, which 
the Aramites found in their following wars against the king 
of Israel, sheweth plainly the weakness of all earthly might 
resisting the power of the Almighty. For by his ordinance, 
both the kingdom of Juda, after more than forty years 
time of gathering strength, was unable to drive out a small 
company of enemies; and the kingdom of Israel, having 
so been trodden down by Hazael, that only fifty horsemen, 
ten chariots, and ten thousand footmen were left, prevailed 
against his son, and recovered all from the victorious Ara- 
mites. But examples hereof are everywhere found, and 
therefore I will not insist upon this; though indeed we 
should not, if we be God^s children, think it more tedious 
to hear long and frequent reports of our heavenly Father^s 
honour, than of the noble acts performed by our forefathers 
upon earth. 

When the Aramites had what they listed, and saw that 
they were not able, being so few, to take any possession of 
the country, they departed out of Juda loaden with spoil, 
which they sent to Damascus, themselves belike falling 
upon the ten tribes, where it is to be thought that they 
sped not half so well. The king of Juda being in ill case 
was killed on his bed when he came home, by the sons of 
an Ammonitess and of a Moabitess, whom some (because 
only their mothers names, being strangers, are expressed) 
think to have been bondmen. Whether it were contempt 
of his fortune, or fear lest (as tyrants use) he should re- 
venge his disaster upon them, imputing it to their faidt, or 
whatsoever else it were that animated them to murder their 
king, the scripture tells us plainly, that ^Jbr the blood of 
the children qfJehoiada this befell him. And the same ap- 

* 2 ChroD. zxiv. 25. 
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Egypt, and held it fifty years. 

In this time of Joash was likewise the reign of Pyg- 
malion in Tyre, and the foundation of Carthage by Dido ; 
the building of which city is, by divers authors, placed in 
divers ages, some reporting it to be seventy years younger 
than Rome, others above four hundred years elder, few or 
none of them giving any reason of their assertions, but leav- 
ing us uncertain whom to follow: 'Josephus, who had 
read the annals of Tyre, counting one hundred forty and 
three years and eight months from the building of Salo- 
mon's temple, in the twelfth year of Hyram king nf Tyre, 
to the founding of Carthage by Dido, in the seventh of 
Pygmalion. The particulars of this account (which is not 
rare in Josephus) are very perplexed, and serve not very 
well to make clear the total sum. But whether it were so 
• Joseph. coQt. App. lib. I . 
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that Joeephus did omit, or else that he did miswrite some 
number of the years/ which he reckoneth in fractions, as 
they were divided among the kings of Tyre, from Hynm 
to Pygmalion ; we may well enough believe, that the Ty- 
rian writers, out of whose books he gives us the whole 
sum, had good means to know the truth, and could rightly 
reckon the difiPerence of time between two works no longer 
following one the other, than the memory of three or four 
generations might easily reach. This hundred forty and four 
years current, after the building of Sa1omon'*s temple, being 
the eleventh year of Joash, was a hundred forty and three 
years before the birth of Rome, and after the destruction of 
Troy two hundred eighty and nine : a time so long after 
the death of iGneas, that we might truly conclude all to 
be fabulous which Virgil hath written of Dido, as Ausonius 
noteth, who doth honour her statue with this epigram. 

^ Ilia ego sum Dido vultu quam conspicis hospes, 

Assimulata modis pulchraque mirificis. 
Talis eram, sed non Maro quam mihijmxit^ erat mens. 

Ilia nee incestis lata cupidinU)US. 
{Namque nee Mneas vidit me Troius unquam. 

Nee Lihyam advenit, classibus Iliacis : 
Sed furias fugiens, atque arma procacis larba, 

Servavi,fateor, morle pudicitiam ; 
Pectore transjixo, castos quod periulit enses :) 

Non furor, aut Ueso crudus amore dolor. 
Sic cecidisse juvat : vixi sine vulnere fanue. 

Vita virum, positis mcenibus oppetU. 
Invida cur in me stimuldsti Musa Maronem, 

Fwgeret ut nostra damna pudicitia ? 
Vos magis historicis, kctores, credite de me, 

Quam quifurta dedm concubitusque canunt. 
Falsidici vales, temerant qui carmine verum, 

Humanisque deos assimulant vitiis. 

Which in effect is this : 

I am that Dido which thou here dost see. 
Cunningly framed in beauteous imagery. 

^ AasoD. Ep. 117. 



cenuDg that mighty aty, until such time as they shall en- 
counter with the state of Rome, by which it was finally de- 
stroyed, and prosecute in the mean while the history that 
is now in hand. 

SECT. VII. 
The beginning of Amaziah't reign. Of Joath king of Israel, ami 
EUiha the prophet. 
AMAZIAH, the son of Joash, being twenty-five years 
old when his father died, took possesion of the kingdom of 
Juda, wherein he laboured so to demean himself, as his 
new beginning reign might be least offensive. The law of 
Moses he professed to observe; which howsoever it had 
been secretly despised since the time of Jehoram, by many 
great persons of the land, yet had it, by provision of good 
princes, yea and of bud ones (in their best times) imitating 
the good, but especially by the care of holy priests, taken 
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such deep root in the people'^s hearts, that no king might 
hope to be very plausible, who did not conform himself 
unto it. And at that present time, the slaughter, which the 
Aramites had made df all the princes, who had withdrawn 
the late king from the service of God, being seconded by 
the death of the king himself, even whilst that execrable 
murder, committed by the king upon Zechariah, was yet 
fresh in memory, did serve as a notable example of Grod's 
justice against idolaters, both to animate the better sort of 
the people in holding the reli^on of their fathers, and to 
discourage Amaziah from following the way which led to 
such an evil end. He therefore, having learned of his fa- 
ther the art of dissimulation, did not only forbear to punish 
the traitors that had slain king Joash, but gave way to the 
time, and suffered the dead , body to be interred, as that of 
Jehoram formerly had been, in the city of David, yet not 
among the sepulchres of the kings of Juda. Nevertheless 
after this, when (belike) the noise of the people having 
wearied itself into silence, it was found that the conspira- 
tors (howsoever their deed don6 was .applauded as t^e 
handywork of God) had neither any mighty partakers in 
their fact, nor strong maintainers of their persons, but rested 
secure, as having done well, seeing it was not ill taken ; the 
king, who perceived his government well established, called 
them into question, at such a time as the heat of men^s af- 
fections, being well allayed, it was easy to distinguish be-> 
tween their treasons and Grod'^s judgments, which, by thdr 
treasons, had taken plausible effect. So they were put to 
death without any tumult, and their children (as the law did 
require) were suffered to live; which could not but ^ve 
contentment to the people, seeing that their king did the of- 
fice of a just prince, rather than of a revenging son. This 
b^ng done, and his own life the better secured, by such ex- 
emplary justice, against the Uke attempts ; Amaziah carried 
himself outwardly as a prince well affected to religion, and 
so continued in rest about twelve or thirteen years. 

As Amaziah gathered strength in Juda by the commodity 
of a long peace, so Joash the Israelite grew as fast in power 
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my Jhiher^ myjiuher^ the chariot of Israd^ and the horse- 
men of the same : by which manner of speech he did ac- 
knowledge that the prayers of this holy man had stood his 
kingdom in more stead than all the horses and chariots 
could do. 

This prophet, who succeeded unto Elias about the first 
year of Jehoram the son of Ahab king of Israel, died (as 
some have probably collected) about the third or fourth 
year of this Joash, the nephew of Jehu. To shew how the 
spirit of Elias was doubled, or did rest upon him, it ex- 
ceedeth my faculty. This is recorded of him, that he did 
not only raise a dead child unto life, as Elias had done, but 
when he himself was dead, it pleased God that his dead 
bones should restore life unto a carcass which touched them 
in the grave. In fine, he bestowed, as a legacy, three vic- 
tories upon king Joash, who thereby did set Israel in a fair 
way of recovering all that the Aramites had usurped, and 
weakening the kings of Damascus in such sort, that they 
were never after terrible to Samaria. 

SECT. VIII. 

Of Amaz%a*$ war against Edom; his ap<tstasy^ and overthrow by 

Joash, 

THE happy success which Joash had found in his war 
i^ainst the Aramites, was such as might kindle in Amaziah 
a desire of undertaking some expedition, wherein himself 
might purchase the like honour. His kingdom could fur- 
nish three hundred thousand serviceable men for the wars; 
and his treasures were sufficient for the payment of these and 
the hire of many more. Cause of war he had very just 
against the Edomites, who having rebelled in the time of 
his grandfather Jehoram, had about fifty years been unre- 
claimed; partly by means of the troubles happening in 
Juda, partly through the sloth and timorousness of his 
father Joash. Yet, foraonuch as the men of Juda had in 
many years been without all exercise of war, (excepting 
that unhappy fight wherein they were beaten by a few 
bands of the Aramites,) he held it a point of wisdom to 



to reduce Edom under the Bubjection of the crowu of Juda, 
which might be the cause of' that severity which was used 
to the prisoners ; the Edomites that had escaped, refu^ng to 
buy the lives of their friends and kinsmen at so dear a rate 
as the loss of their own liberty. Some towns in mount Seir 
Amaziah took, as appears by his carrying away the idols 
thence ; but it is hke they were the places most indefensible, 
in that he left no garrisons there, whereby he might another 
year the better have pursued the conquest of the whole 
country. Howsoever it were, he got both honour by the 
journey and gains enough, had he not lost himself 

Among other spoils of the Edomites were carried away 
their gods, which being vanquished and taken prisoners, 
did deserve well to be led in triumph. But they contrari- 
wise, I know not by what strange witchcraft, so besotlc<l 

' I Chron ixr. 6. ■ Ji)»rpl<. AnI. JuH, I. 9. riip, lo- 
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this unworthy king Amaziah, that he ^ set them tip to be his 
gods, and worshipped them, and burnt incense unto them. 

For this when he was rebuked by a prophet sent from 
God, he gave a churlish and threatening answer; asking 
the prophet, who made him a counsellor, and bidding him 
hold his peace for fear of the worst. If either the costly 
stuff whereof these idols were made, or the curious work- 
manship and beauty with which they were adorned by arti- 
ficers, had ravished the king^s fancy, methinks he should 
have rather turned them to matter of profit, or kept them 
as household ornaments and things of pleasure, than there^ 
by have suffered himself to be blinded with such unreason- 
able devotion towards them. If the superstitious account 
wherein the Edomites had held them were able to work 
much upon his ima^ation, much more should the bad ser- 
vice which they had done to their old clients have moved 
him thereupon to laugh both at the Edomites and them. 
Wherefore it seems to me, that the same affections carried 
him from Grod unto the service of idols, which afterwards 
moved him to talk so roughly to the prophet reprehending 
him. He had already obeyed the warning of God by a 
prophet, and sent away such auxiliary forces as he had ga- 
thered out of Israel ; which done, it is said that he ^ was en- 
couraged, and ledjbrth his people, thinking belike that God 
would now rather assist him by miracle, than let him fail of 
obtaining all his heart'^s desire. But with better reason he 
should have limited his desires by the will of Grod, whose 
pleasure it was that Esau, having broken the yoke of Jacob 
from his neck, accordingly as Isaac had foretold, should no 
more become his servant. If therefore Amaziah did hope to 
reconquer all the country of Edom, he failed of his expec- 
tation ; yet so, that he brought home both profit and ho- 
nour, which mi^t have well contented him. 

But there is a foolish and a wretched pride, wherewith 
men being transported can ill endure to ascribe unto God 
the honour of those actions in which it hath pleased him to 
use their own industry, courage, or foresight. Therefore it 

^ a Chron. xxt. 14. * 2 Chron. xxt. 1 1. 



but a Christum b«ng capable of the admonition : 
Aude kotpe* conlemnere opes, et te qiioque dignum 
Fvige Dto. 
With this philosophy Amaziah (as appears by his carriage) 
troubled not his head: he had shewed himself a better man 
of war than any king of Juda since the time of Jehosha- 
phat, and could be well contented that his people shontd 
think him little inferior to David ; of which honour he saw 
no reason why the prophets should rob him, who had made 
him lose an hundred talents, and done him no pleasure, he 
having prevailed by plain force and good conduct, without 
any miracle at all. That he was distempered with such 
vain thoug^u as these, (besides the witness of his impiety 
following,) ^Josephus doth tesufy, saying, that he despised 
God, and that bang puffed up with his good success, of 
* Joaepb. KaK. \. 9. t. 10. 
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which nevertheless he would not acknowledge God to be 
the author, he commanded Joash king of Israel to become 
his subject, and to let the ten tribes acknowledge him their 
sovereign, as they had done his ancestors king David and 
king Salomon. Some think that his quarrel to Joash was 
rather grounded upon the injury done to him by the Israel-^ 
ites, whom he dismissed in the journey against mount Seir. 
And likely it is, that the sense of a late wrong had more 
power to stir him up, than the remembrance of an old title, 
forgotten long since, and by himself neglected thirteen or 
fourteen years. Nevertheless it might so be, that wben he 
was thus provoked, he thought it not enough to requite 
new wrongs, but would also call old matters into question ; 
that so the kings of Israel might at the least learn to keep 
their subjects from offending Juda, for fear of endangering 
their own crowns. Had Amaziah desired only recompense 
for the injury done to him, it is not improbaUe that he 
should have had some reasonable answer from Joash, who 
was not desirous to fight with him. But the answer which 
Joash returned, likoiing himsdf to a cedar, and Amaziah in 
respect of him to no better than a tbisde, shews that the chal«- 
lenge was made in insolent terms, stuffed perhaps with saeh 
proud comparison of nobility, as might be made (acc(M;<dfng 
to that whkh Josephus hath written) between a king of 
ancient race and one of less nobility than virtue. 

It is by ^Sophocles repartjed of Ajax, that when going to 
the war of Troy his fkther did bid him to be valiant, and 
get victory by God^s assistance, he made answer, that by 
Grod^s assistance a coward could get victory, but be wt>uld 
get it alone without such hdp ; after which proud ^peeeh^ 
though he did many valiant acts, he had snail thanks, and 
finally lulling himself in a madness, whereinto he fefl upon 
disgrace veoeived, was hardly allowed the honour of b«rial% 
That Amaziidi did Yitt»r such words, I do not find ; but bav^ 
ing once entertained the thooghts whidi are parents of sodi 
words, he was rewarded with socoess according. The very 
first council wh er ei n this war was concluded serves to prove 

' Sophocles ki Ajace Lor. 
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^on beats into people not inured to the Hke,) having de- 
voured, in their greedy hopes, the spoil of Israel, fuUj per- 
suading themselves to get as much, and at as easy a rate, as 
in the journey of Kdom, were so far disappointed of their 
expectation, that well they might suspect all new assurance 
of good luck when the old had thus beguiled them. All 
this notwithstanding, their king, that had stomach enough 
to challenge the patrimony of Salomon, thought, like an- 
other David, to win it by the sword. The issue of which 
foolhardiness might easily be foreseen in human reason, 
comparing together either the two kings, or the quahty of 
their armies, or the first and ominous beginning of the war. 
But mere human wisdom, howsoever it might foresee much, 
could not have prognosticated all the mischief that fell upon 
Amaziah. For as soon as the two armies came in sight, God, 
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whose help this wretched man had so despsed, did (as <" Jo- 
sephus reports it) strike such terror and amazement into the 
men of Juda, that without one blow given they fled all 
away, leaving th^r king to shift for himself, which he did 
so ill, that his enemy had soon caught him, and made him 
change his glorious humour into most abject baseness. That 
the army which fled sustained any other loss than of honour, 
I neither find in the scriptures nor in Josephus ; it being 
likely that the soon beginning of their flight, which made 
it the more shameful, made it also the more safe. But of 
the mischief that followed this overthrow, it was Grod^s will 
that Amaziah himself should sustain the whole disgrace. For 
Joash carried him directly to Jerusalem, where he bade him 
procure that the gates might be opened, to let him in and 
his army, threatening him otherwise with present death. So 
much amazed was the miserable caitiff with these dreadful 
words, that he durst do none other than persuade the citizens 
to jdeld themselves to the mercy of the conqueror. The 
town, which afterwards being in weaker state held out two 
years against Nebuchadnezzar, was utterly dismayed, when 
the king, that should have given his life to save it, used aU 
his force of command and entreaty to betray it So the 
gates of Jerusalem were opened to Joash, with which hcHiour 
(greater than any king of Israel had ever obtained) he could 
not rest ocmtented, but, the more to despite Amaziah and his 
people, he caused four hundred cubits of the wall to be 
thrown down, and entered the dty in his chariot through 
that breach, carrying the king before him, as in triumph. 
This done, he sacked the temple and the king^s palace, and 
so, taking hostages of Amaziah, he dismissed the poor crea- 
ture that was glad of his life, and returned to Samaria. 

SECT. IX. 

A discourse of the reasons hindering Joash from unUmg Juda to the 
crown of Israel, when he had won Jerusalem^ and held Amaziah 
prisoner. The end of Joask's reign, 

WE may justly marvel how it came to pass that Joash^ 

"■ Joi. Ant. 1. 9. c. 10. 
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■bould fonake the poesessioa of Jerusaletn, and wilfully 
Defect the poanbilitlea, or rather cast away the full asgur- 
ance of so fair a conquest as the kingdom of Juda. 

But concerning that pcnnt which of all others had been 
most material, I mean the desire of the vanquished people 
to accept the Israelite for their king, it is plainly seen, that 
entering Jerusalem in triumphant manner, Joash wa£ unable 
to CMKOct his own prosperity. For the opening of the gates 
had been enough to have let him, not only into the city, but 
into the royal throne, and the people's hearts, whom by fair 
entreaty (especially having sure means of compulsion) he 
mi^t have made his own, when they saw themselves be- 
trayed, and basely given away by him whose they had been 
before. The &ir mark which this opportunity presented 
he did not aim at, because his ambition was otherwise and 
more meaiJy busied in levelling at the glory of a triumph- 
ant entry through a breach. Yet this error might after- 
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wards have been corrected well enough, if, entering as an 
enemy, and shewing what he could do by- spending his 
anger upon the walls, he had within the city done offices of 
a friend, and laboured to shew good- will to the inhabitants^ 
But when his pride had done, his covetousness began, and 
sought to please itself with that which is commonly most 
ready to the spoiler, yet should be most forborne. The 
treasure wherewith Sesac, Hazael, and the Philistines, men 
ignorant of the true God and his religion, had quenched 
their greedy thirst, ought not to have tempted the appetite 
of Joash, who, though an idolater, yet acknowledged also 
and worshipped the eternal Grod, whose temple was at Jeru- 
salem. Therefore when the people saw him take his way 
directly to that holy place, and lay his ravenous hands upon 
the consecrated vessels, calling the family of '^Obed Edom 
(whose children had hereditary charge of the treasury) to a 
strict account, as if they had been officers of his own exche- 
quer, they considered him rather as an execrable church 
robber than as a noble prince, an Israelite, and their bro- 
ther, though of another tribe. Thus following that course 
which the most virtuous king of our age (taxing it with the 
same phrase) hath wisely avoided, by stealing a few apples, 
he lost the inheritance of the whole orchard. The people 
detested him, and after the respite of a few days, might, by 
comparing themselves one to one, perceive his soldiers to be 
DO better than men of their own mould, and inferior in num- 
ber to the inhabitants of so great a city. It is not so easy 
to hold by force a mighty town entered by capitulation, as- 
to enter tlie gates opened by unadvised fear. For when the 
citizens, not being disarmed, recover their spirits, and begin 
to understand their first error, they will think upon every ad- 
vantage, of place, of provisions, of multitude, yea of women 
armed with tile-stones, and rather choose by desperate reso- 
lution to correct the evils grown out of their former cow- 
ardice, than suffer those mischiefs to poison the body, whid 
in such half conquests are easily tasted in the mouth. A 

" I Chfon. zxvi. 15. 
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Kfltore whatsoever he had of th^r dominioD, and coDtinue 
tbeii assured friend. So dangerous a matter did it seem 
for that brave army, which in few months after won the 
kingdom of Naples, to fight in the streets ag^nst the armed 
multitude of that populous aty. It is true that Charles had 
other business (and so periiaps had Joash, as shall anon be 
shewed) that called him away ; but it was the apprchcndon 
of imminent danger that made him come to reason. In 
such cases the firing of houses usually draws every citizen 
to save his own, leaving victory to the soldier; yet where 
the people are prepared and resolved, women can quench 
as fast as the enemy, having other things to look unto, can 
set on fire. And indeed that commander is more given to 
anger than r^ardful of profit, who, upon the uncert^n hope 
of destroying a town, forsakes the assurance of a good com- 
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position. Diversity of circumstance may alter the case : it 
is enough to say, that it might be in Jerusalem as we know 
it was in Fl(Mrence. 

How strongly soever Joash might hold himself within Jeru-^ 
salem, he could not easily depart from thence with his booty 
safe, if the army of Juda, which had been more terrified 
than weakened in the late encounter, should reinforce itself, 
and give him a check upon the way. Wherefore it was 
wisely done of him to take hostages for his better security, 
his army being upon return, and better loaden than when 
it came forth ; for which causes it was the more unapt to 
fight. 

Bendes these impediments, within the city and without, 
serving to cool the ambition of Joash, and keep it down from 
aspiring to the crown of Juda, it appears that somewhat 
was newly fallen out which had reference to the anger of 
Elisha the prophet ; who, when this Joash had smitten the 
ground with his arrows thrice, told him that he should no 
oftener smite the Aramites. The three victories which Is- 
rael had against Aram, are by some, and with great proba- 
bility, referred unto the fifth, sixth, and seventh years of 
Joash, after which time, if any losses ensuing had blemished 
the former good success, ill might the king of Israel have 
Ukened himself to a stately cedar, and worse could he have 
either lent the Judasan one hundred thousand men, or meet 
him in battle, who was able to bring into the field three 
hundred thousand of his own. Seeing therefore it is made 
plain by the words of Elisha, that after three victories Joash 
should find some change of fortune, and suffer loss; we 
must needs conclude, that the Aramite prevailed upon him 
this year, it being the last of his reign. That this was so, 
and that the Syrians, taking advantage of Joash'^s absence, 
gave such a blow to Israel as the king at his return was not 
able to remedy, but rather fell himself into new misfortunes, 
which increased the calamity, we may evidently perceive 
in that which b spoken of Jeroboam^s son: for it is said, 
that the Lord saw the exceeding bitter afflictions qf Israel, 
and that having not decreed to put oui the name qf Israel 
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SECT. X. 

The end of Amaziah't reign and lift. 
ANY man is able to guess how Amaziah looked when 
the enemy had left him. He that had vaunted so much of 
his own great prowess and skill in arms, threatening to work 
wonders, and set up anew the glorious empire of David, was 
now uncased of his lion's hide, and appeared nothing so 
terrible a beast as he had been painted. Much argument 
of scxjffing at him he had ministered unto such as held him 
in dislike, which at this ume, doubtless, were very many : 
for the shame that falls upon an insolent man seldom fails 
of meeting with abundance of reproach. As for Amaziah, 
(beudes that the multitude are always prone to lay the 
blame upon their governors, even of those calamities which 
happened by their own de&ult,) there was no child in all 
Jeruialem but knew him to be the root of all this mischief. 
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He had not cmly challenged a good mm of war, being himself 
a dastard, but when he was beaten and taken by him, had 
basely pleaded for the common enemy to have him let into 
the city, that with his own eyes be might see what spoil 
there was, and not make a bad bargun by hearsay. The 
father of this Amaziah was a beastly man ; yet when the 
Aramites took him and tormented him, he did not offer to 
buy his own life at so dear a rate as the city and temple of 
Jerusalem. Had he offered, should they have made his 
promise good ? Surely the haste which they had made, in 
condescending to this hard match, was very unfortunate; 
for by keeping out the Israelite (which was easy enough) 
any little while, they should soon have^been rid of him, see* 
ing that the Aramites would have made him run home with 
greater speed than he came forth. Then also, when havii^ 
trussed up his baggage, he was ready to be gone, a little 
courage would have served to persuade him to leave his 
load behind, had not their good king delivered up hostages 
to secure his return, as loath to defraud him of the recom- 
pense due to his pains taken. 

Such exprobrations could not but vex the heart of this 
unhappy king : it had been well for him if they had made 
him acknowledge his faults unto God, that had punidied 
him by all this di&onour. But we find no mention <^ his 
amendment. Rather it appears that he continued an idd- 
ater to the very last. For it is said of him, that after his 
turning away from the Lord, ^tteg unvughi treason agaimt 
kim in Jerusalem; a manifest proof that he was not re- 
claimed unto his lifers end. And certainly they, which tdl 
a man in his adversity of his faults past, shall sooner be 
thought to upbraid him with his fortane, than to seek bis 
reformation. Wherefore it is no marvel, that priests and 
prophets were less welcome to him than ever they had been. 
On the other side, flatterers, and such as were derirous to 
put a heart into him, whereof themselves might always be 
masters, wanted not plausible matter to revive him. For 
he was not first nor second of die kings of Juda that kad 

* a CbroB. xxr. 27. 
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betrayed by those in whom be tmsted. Unworthy crea- 
tures, that could readily obey him when speaking another 
man's words, b^ng prisoner, he commanded them to yield ; 
having neglected his charge, when leading them in the field, 
he bade them stand to it, and fight like men. The best 
was, that they must needs acknowledge his mischance as 
the occasion whereby many thousand lives were saved ; the 
enemy having wisely preferred the surprise of a lion that 
was captain, before the chase and slaughter of an army of 
stags that followed him. 

These or the like words comforting Amaziah were able to 
persuade him that it was even so indeed. And such ex- 
cuses might have served well enough to please the people, 
if the king bad first studied how to please God. But he 
that was unwilling to ascribe unto God the good success 
foretold by a pro|^et, could eauly find how to impute this 
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late disaster unto fortune, and the fault of others. Now 
concerning fortune, it seems that he meant to keep himself 
safe from her by sitting still ; for in fifteen years following 
(so long he outlived his honour) we find not that he stirred. 
As for his subjects, though nothing henceforth be recorded 
of his government, yet we may see by his end, that the 
middle time was ill spent among them, increasing their ha- 
tred to his own ruin. He that suspecteth his own worth, 
or other men^s opinions, thinking that less regard is had of 
his person than he believeth to be due to his place, will 
commonly spend all the force of his authority in purchasing 
the name of a severe man. For the affected sourness of a 
vain fellow doth many times resemble the gravity of one 
that is wise ; and the fear wherein they live, which are sub- 
ject unto oppression, carries a show of reverence to him that 
does the wrong ; at least it serves to dazzle the eyes of un- 
derlings, keeping them from prying into the weakness of 
such as have jurisdiction over them. Thus the time, where- 
in, by well using it, men might attain to be such as they 
ought, they do usually mispend in seeking to appear such 
as they are not. This is a vain and deceivable course ; pro- 
curing, instead of the respect that was hoped for, more in* 
dignation than was feared : which is a thing of dangerous 
consequence; especially when an unable spirit, being over- 
parted with high authority, is too passionate in the exe- 
cution of such an office as cannot be checked but by vio- 
lence. If therefore Amaziah thought by extreme rigour to 
hold up his reputation, what did he else than strive to make 
the people think he hated them, when of themselves they 
were apt enou^ to believe that he did not love them ? The 
best was, that he had, by revenging his father^s death, pro- 
vided well enough for his own security : but who should 
take vengeance (or upon whom) of such a murder, wherdn 
every one had a part? Surely God himself; who had. not 
given commandment or leave unto the people to take his 
office out of his hand, in shedding the blood of his anointed. 
Yet as Amaziah, careless of God, was carried headlong by 
his own affections, so his subjects, following the same ill 



im body to Jeruaalem, where they gave him burial with his 
fatberi. 

SECT. XL 
Of tht mteTTegmtm or cacanq/ that mat in the kingdom of Juda 
after the death of Amaxiah. 
IT hath already been shewed, that the reigns of the 
kings of Juda and Israel were sometimes to be measured 
by complete years, otherwhiles by yean current ; and that 
the time of one king is now and then confounded with the 
last years <^ his father's reign, or the foremost of his son's. 
But we are now arrived at a mere vacation, wherein the 
crown of Juda lay void eleven whole years ; a thing not 
plainly set down in scriptures, nor yet remember^ by Jo- 
■epfaus, and therefore hard to be believed, were it not proved 
by necessary ctmsequence. 
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Twice we find it written, that PAmaziah king of Juda 
lived after the death of Joaah king of Israel Jifieen years ; 
whereupon it follows, that the death of Amaziah was about 
the end of fifteen years complete, which Jeroboam the second 
(who ^in theJifUefUh year of Amaziah was made king over 
Israel) had reigned in Samaria. But the succession of Uz- 
ziah, who b also called Azariah, unto his father in the king- 
dom of Juda, was eleven years later than the sixteenth di 
Jeroboam : for it is expressed, that ^Azariah began to reign 
in the seven and twentieth year of Jeroboam; the sixteenth 
year of his life being joined with the first of two and fifty 
that he reigned. So the interregnum of eleven years cannol 
be divided, without some hard means used of interpretii^ 
the text otherwise than the letter sounds. 

Yet some conjectures there are made, which tend to keep 
all even, without acknowledging ^ny void time. For it is 
thought that in the place last of all cited, by the seven and 
twentieth year of Jeroboam we should perhaps understand 
the seven and tw^itieth year of his life ; or else (because 
the like words are no where else interpreted in the like 
sense) that Azariah was eleven years under age, that is, five 
years old when his father died, and so his sixteenth year 
might concur with the seven and twentieth of Jeroboam ; 
or, that the text itself may have suffered some wrong by 
miswriting twenty-seven for seventeen years, and so, by 
making the seventeenth year of Jeroboam to be newly be- 
gun, all may be solved. These are the conjectures of that 
worthy man Gerard Mercator : concermng the first of which 
it may suffice, that the author himself doth easily let it pass 
as improbable ; the last is followed by none that I know, 
neither is it fit that upon every doubt we should call the 
text in question, wfaidi could not be satisfied in all copies, 
if perhaps it were in one : as for the second, it may be held 
with some qualificatiton, that Azariah began his rogn being 
five years old ; but then must we add those eleven yean 
which passed in his minority to the fifty-two that followed 

p 3 Chron. XXV. aj. and 2 Kings xiv. 17. 

<i 2 Kings xiv. 23. ' 2 Kings xv. i. 



ing invested In all oraameiits of regality, is nevertheless ex- 
posed to many injuries, proceeding from headstrong and 
forgetful subjects. 

As for their conjecture who make Azariah to have been 
king but forty-one years, after he came out of his nonage, 
I dare not allow it, because it agrees too harshly with Uie 
text. The best opinion were that which gives unto Jero- 
boam eleven years of reign with his father, before he began 
to reign single in the fifteenth of Amanah ; did it not swal- 
low up almost the whole reiga of Joash, and extending the 
years of those which reigned in Israel, (by making such of 
them complete as were only current,) and take at the short- 
est the reigns of princes ruling in other nations. But I 
will not stand to dispute further of this ; every man may 
follow his own opinion, and see mine more plainly in the 
chronolo^cal uble drawn for these purposes. 



!JiA 
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SECT. XII. 

Of princes contemporary with Amaziahf and more particularbf of 

Sardanapalus. 

THE princes living with Amaziah, and in the eleven 
years that followed his death, were, Joash and Jeroboam in 
Israel; Cephrenesand Mycerinus in Egypt; Sylvius Alladius 
and Sylvius Aventinus in Alba ; Agamemnon in Corinth ; 
Diognetus Pheredus and Ariphron in Athens ; in Lacedse- 
mon Thelectus, in whose time the Spartans won from the 
Achaians, Gerauthse, Amyclse and some other towns. 

But more notable than all these was Assyrian Sardana- 
palus, who in the one and twentieth year of Amaziah suc- 
ceeding his father Ocrazapes, or Anacyndaraxes, reigned 
twenty years, and was slain the last of the eleven void years 
which forewent the reign of Azariah. In him ended (as most 
agree) the line of Ninus, which had held that empire one 
thousand two hundred and forty years. A most luxurious 
and effeminate palliard he was, pasang away his time 
among strumpets, whom he imitated both in apparel and 
behaviour. 

In these voluptuous courses he lived an unhappy life, 
knowing himself to be so vile, that he durst not let any man 
have a sight of him ; yet seen he was at length, and the 
fflght of him was so odious that it procured his ruin. For 
Arbaces, who governed Media under him, finding means to 
behold the person of his king, was so incensed with that 
beastly spectacle, of a man disguised in woman^s attire, and 
striving to counterfeit an harlot, that he thought it great 
shame to live under the command of so unworthy a crea- 
ture. Purposing therefore to free himself and others from 
so base subjection, he was much encouraged by the pre- 
diction of Belesis, or Belosus, a Chaldaean, who told him 
plainly, that the kingdom of Sardanapalus should fall into 
his hands. Arbaces, well pleased with this prophecy, did 
promise unto Belosus himself the government of Babylon^ 
and so concluding how to handle die business, one of them 
* stirred up the Medes and aUured the Persians into the 



Thk overthrow did bo weakm the kiog's heart, that leav- 
ing his wife's brother Salamenus to keep the field, be with- 
drew bimaelf into the <nty of Nineveh ; which, till new aids 
that be sent for should come, he thought earaly to defend ; 
it having been propheued, that Nineveh should never be 
taken till the river were enemy to the town. Of the great- 
ttes8 and strength of Nineveh, eilougb hath been spoken in 
OUF discourse of Ninus. It was so well victualled, that 
Arhaces (having in two battles overthrown the king's armj 
and slain Salamenus) was fain to lie two whole years before 
it, in hope to win it by famine, whereof yet be saw no ap- 
pearance. It seems that he wanted engines and skill to 
iorce those walls, which were a hundred fool high, and 
thick enough for three chariots in front to pass upon the 
nuapire. But that which he could not do in two years, the 
river of Tigris did in the third ; for b«ng h^ swollen with 
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nuns, it not oitly drowned a part of the city through which 
it ran, but threw down twenty furlongs of the wall, and 
made a fair breach for Arbaces to enter. 

Sardanapalus, either terrified with the accomplishment 
of the old oracle, or seeing no means of resistance left, 
shutting up himself into his palace, with his wives, eunuchs, 
and all his treasures, did set the house on fire, wherewith 
he and they were together consumed. * Strabo speaks of 
a monument of his that was in Anchiale, a city of CiHcia, 
whereon was found an inscription, shewing that he built thai 
city and Tharsus upon one day : but the addition hereto^ 
bidding men eat and drink and make merry, encouraging 
other, with verses well known, to a voluptuous life, by his 
own example, testified that his nature was mcNre prone to 
sensuality than to any virtue beseeming a prince. 

There are some that faintly report otherwise of his end ; 
saying that Arbaces, when he first found him among his 
concubines, was so enraged, that suddenly he slew him with 
a dagger. But the more general consent of writers agrees 
with this relation of ^ Diodorus Siculus, who dteth Ctesias, 
a Greek writer, that lived in the court of Persia, where the 
truth mi^t best be known. 

Concerning the princes which reigned in Assyria, from 
the time of Semiramis unto Sardanapalus, though I believe 
that they were sometimes (yet not, as Orosius hath it, in- 
cessantly) buried in ofiensive or else d^ensive arms; yet 
for the most part of them I do better trust " Diodorus Si- 
culus, who saith, that their names were overpassed by Cte- 
rifs, because they did nothing worthy of memcNry. What- 
soever they did, that which 'Hieophilus Antiochenus hath 
said of them is very true, ^^ Silencie and oblivion hath op- 
*.* pressed them.^ 

• Strab. L 9. • Diod. 1. a. c 6. 

* Diod. Sic. 1. 3. c 7. * TbeophUaB Aotiodieniif, L 8. 
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Hm army oonnsted of three hundred and deveii thousand 
men of war, over which were appointed two thousand ax 
htmdred captains. For all this multitude the king prepared 
r shields, and spears, and helmets, and other arms requisite; 
fcdiowing therein hap[»ly a course quite oppo^te unto that 
whi(^ some of his late predecessors had held, who thought 
it better policy to use the service of the nobility than of 
the multitude, carrying forth to war the princes and aU the 
tkctrioU, S Chron. xxi. 9. 

As the victories of Uzziah were far more important than 
the achievements of all that had reigned in Juda, mnce the 
time of David, so were his riches and magnificent works 
equal, if not superior, to any of th^rs that had been kings 
between him and Salomtm. For besides that great am- 
quests are wont to repay the charges of war with triple in- 
r 1 Chron. xxri. 14. 
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terest, he had the skill to use, as well as the happiness to 
get. He turned his lands to the best use, keeping plough- 
men and dressers of vines, in grounds convenient for such 
husbandry. In other places he had cattle feeding, where- 
of he might well keep great store, having won so much from 
the Ammonites and Arabians, that had abundance of waste 
ground serving for pasturage. For defence of his cattle 
and herdsmen, he built towers in the wilderness. He also 
digged many cisterns or ponds. Josephus calls them wa- 
tercourses; but in such dry grounds, it was enough that 
he found water by dig^ng in the most likely places. If 
by these towers he so commanded the water, that none could^ 
without his consent, relieve themselves therewith, question- 
less he took the only course by which he might securely 
hold the lordship over all the wilderness ; it being hardly 
passable, by reason of the extreme drought, when the few 
springs therein found are left free to the use of travellers. 

Besides all this cost, and the building both of Eloth by 
the Red sea, and of sundry towns among the. Philistines, 
he repaired the wall of Jerusalem, which Joash had broken 
down, and forti6ed it with towers, whereof some were an 
hundred and fifty cubits high. 

The state of Israel did never so flourish as at thb time, 
since the division of the twelve tribes into two kingdoms. 
For as Uzziah prevailed in the south, so (if not more) Je- 
roboam the son of Joa^, king of the ten tribes, enlarged 
his border on the north; where, obtaining many victories 
against the Syrians, he won the royal city of Damascus, 
and he won Hamath, with all the country thereabout 
^Jrom the entering of Hamath unto the sea qf the toilder* 
ness; that is, (as tlie most expound it,) untp the vast de* 
serts of Arabia, the end whereof was undiscovered. So the 
bounds of Israel in those parts were, in the time of this Je- 
roboam, the same (or not much narrower) which they had 
been in the rngn of David. 

But it was not for the piety of Jeroboam that he thrived 
so well, for he was an idolater ; it was only the compassioo 

> 2 Kings sir. 25, 38. 
U U S 
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which the Lord had on Israel, seeing the exceeding bitter 
affliction whereinto the Aramites had brought his people 
which caused him to alter the success of war, and to throw 
the victorious Aramites under the feet of those whom tbey 
had so cruelly oppressed. The line of Jehu, to which God 
had promised the kingdom of ^Israel unto thejburih gene* 
ratiiony was now not far from the end ; and now agtun it was 
invited unto repentance by new benefits, as it had been at 
the beginning. But the sin of Jeroboam the son of Nebat 
was held so precious, that neither the kingdom itself, g^ven 
to him by God, was able to draw Jehu from that politio 
idolatry ; nor the misery falling upon him and his posterity, 
to bring them to a better course of religion ; nor yet, at the 
last, this great prosperity of Jeroboam the son of Joash to 
make him render the honour that was due to the only Giver 
of victory. Wherefore the promise of God, made unto Jehut 
that his sons, unto the Jburth generation^ should sit on the 
throne of Israel, was not enlarged ; but, being almost ex- 
pired, gave warning of the approaching end, by an accident 
(so strange, that we, who find no particulars recorded, can 
hardly guess at the occasions) foregoing the last accom- 
plishment. 

When Jeroboam the son of Joash, after a victorious 
reign of forty-one years, had ended his life, it seems in all 
reason that Zachariah his son should forthwith have been 
admitted to reign in his stead ; the nobility of that race 
having gotten such a lustre by the immediate succession of 
four kings, that any competitor, had the crown passed by 
election, must needs have appeared base ; and the virtue of 
the last king having been so great, as might well serve to 
lay the foundation of a new house, much more to establish 
the already confirmed right of a family so rooted in posses- 
sion. All this notwithstanding, two or three and twenty 
years did pass, before Zachariah the son of Jeroboam was 
by uniform consent received as king. The true original 
causes hereof were to be found at Dan and Bethel, where 
the golden calves did stand : yet second instruments of this 

* 2 KlDgfl X. 30. 
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disturfaanoe are likdy not to have been wanting, upon which 
the wisdom of man was ready to cast an eye. Probable it 
is that the captains of the army (who afterwards slew one 
another so fast, that in fourteen years there reigned five 
kings) did now by headstrong violence rent the kingdom 
asunder, holding each what he could, and either despising 
or hating some qualiues in Zachariah ; until, after many 
years, wearied with dissension, and the principal of t6em 
perhaps being taken out of the way by death, for want of 
any other eminent man, they consented to yield all quietly 
to the son of Jeroboam. That this anarchy lasted almost 
twenty-three years, we find by the difference of time between 
the fifteenth year of Uzziah, which was the last of Jeroboam^a 
forty-first, (his twenty-seventh concurring with the first of 
Uzziah,) and the thirty-eighth of the same Uzziah, in the last 
six months whereof Zachariah reigned in Samaria. Therd 
are some indeed, that by supposing Jeroboam to have reigned 
with his father eleven years, do cut off the interregnum in 
Juda, (before menticmed,) and by the same reason abridge 
this anarchy, that was before the reign of Zachariah in IsraeL 
Yet they leave it twelve years long, which is time sufficient 
to prove that the kingdom of the ten tribes was no less dis* 
tempered than as is already noted. But I choose rather to 
follow the more common opinion, as concurring more ex- 
actly with the times of other princes reigning abroad in the 
world, than this doubtful conjecture, that ^ves to Jero- 
boam fifty-two years, by adding three quarters of his fa* 
therms reign unto his own, which was itself indeed so long^ 
that he may well seem to have begun it very young ; for I 
do not think that God blessed this idolater both with a longer 
reign and with a longer life, than he did his servant David. 
Thus much being spoken of the time wherein the throne 
of Israel was v<nd, before the reign of Zachariah, little may 
suffice to be said of his reign itself, which lasted but a littls 
while. Six months only was he king, in which time he de>- 
clared himself a w(H^ipper of the golden calves, which was 
enough to justify the judgment of Grod, whereby he wis 
slain. He was the last of Jehu^s house, bein^ (inclusively) 

uu8 
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the first of that line; which may have been some cause of 
the troubles impeaching his orderly succession; the prcM 
phecy having determined that race in the fourth genera- 
tion. But (berides that Ckxl'^s promise was extended unto 
the utmost) there was no warrant given to Sallum, or to 
any other, for the death of Zachariah, as has been given to 
Jehu for the slaughter of Jehoram and for the eradication 
of Ahab^s house. 

Zachariah having been six months a king, was then slain 
by Sallum, who reigned after him ^the space of a monik m 
Samaria. What this Sallum was, I do not find ; save only 
that he was a traitor, and the son of one Jabesh, whereby 
his father got no honour. It seems that he was one of those 
who in time of faction had laboured for himself; and now^ 
when all other competitors were sitten down, thought easily 
to prevail against that king, in whose person the race of 
Jehu was to fail. Manifest it is that Sallum had a strong 
party ; for Tiphsah, or Thapsa, and the coast thereof even 
from Tirsah, where Menahem, his enemy and supplanter^ 
then lay, refused to admit, as king in his steady the man 
that murdered him. Yet at the end of one month Sallum 
received the reward of his treason, and was slain by Mena- 
hem, who reigned in his place. 

Menahem the son of Gadi reigned after Sallum ten years. 
In opposition to Sallum, his hatred was deadly and inhu- 
man ; for he not only destroyed Tiphsah, and all that were 
therein or thereabouts, but he ripped up all their women 
with child, because they did not open their gates and let 
him in. Had this cruelty l>een used in revenge of Zacha- 
riah'^s death, it is like that he would have been as earnest in 
procuring unto him his father's crown when it was first due. 
But in performing that office there was used such long deli- 
beration, that we may plainly discover ambition, disdain, 
and other private passions to have been the causes of this 
beastly outrage. 

In the time of Menahem, and (as it seems) in the begin- 
ning of his reign, Pul, king of Assyria, came against the 

*» 2 King^ XV. 13. 
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land of Israel ; whom this new king appeased with a thou- 
sand talents of silver, levied upon all the substantial men in 
his country. With this money the Israelite purchased, not 
only the peace of his kingdom, but his own establishment 
therein; some £Eu;tious man (belike) having either invited 
Pul thither, or (if he came uncaUed) sought to use his help 
in deposing this ill-beloved king. ^ Josephus reports of this 
Menahem, that his reign was no milder than his entrance. 
But after ten years his tyranny ended with his life, and 
•Pekahia his son occupied his room. 

Of this Pekahia the story is short, for he reigned only 
two years ; at the end whereof he was slain by Peka, the 
son of Kemalia, whose treason was rewarded with the crown 
c^ Israel, as, in time coming, another man'^s treason against 
himself shall be. There needs no more to be said of Mena- 
hem and his son, save that they were both of them idolaters, 
and the son (as we find in ^Josephus) like to his father in 
cruelty. Concerning Pul the Assyrian king, who first 
opened unto those northern nations the way into Palsestina, 
it will shortly follow, in order of the story, to deliver our 
opinion : whether he were that Belosus (called also Beleses, 
and by some Phul Belochus) who joined with Arbaces the 
Median agunst Sardanapalus, or whether he were some 
other man. At the present it is more fit that we relate the 
end of Uzziah''s life, who outlived the happiness wherein we 
left him. 

SECT. U. 
The end of UzztaKs reign and life, 

AS the zeal of Jehoiada, that godly priest, was the mean 
to preserve the lineage of David in the person of Joash, so it 
appears that the care of holy men was not wanting to Uz- 
ziah, to bring him up, and advance him to the crown of Juda, 
when the hatred home to his father Amaziah had endangered 
his succesmon. For it is said of Uzziah, that ^he sought 
God in ihe diHfs of Zachariahj (which understood the visions 
qf God,) and when as he sought the Lord, God made him 
prosper. 

' Jos. Ant. 1. 9. c. 11. * Jot. ibid. * s Chron. xiri. 5. 
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^But when he was strongs his heart was lifted up to hie 
destruction: Jar he transgressed against the Lord lUs Ood, 
and went inio the temple of the Lord to bum incense upam 
the akar of incense. Thus be thought to enlarge hb owm 
authority by meddling in the priesf s oflBoe, wboae power 
had in every extremity been so helpful to the kings of Juda, 
that mere gratitude and civil policy should have held back 
Uzziah from encroaching thereupon, yea though the lav of 
God had been ulent in this case, and not forbidden it* 
Howsoever the king forgot his duty, the priests remem- 
bered theirs, and Grod forgot not to asast them. Azariah 
the high priest interrupted the king'*s purpose, and gave 
him to understand how little to his honour it would prove 
that he took upon him the office of the sons of Aaron. 
There were with Azariah fourscore other priests, valiant men, 
but th^ valour was shewed only in asnsting the high priest 
whan (according to his duty) he reprehended the king*** 
presumption. This was enough, the rest God himsdf pen- 
formed. We find in Josephus, 1. 9. c 11. that the king had 
a{^)arelled himself in priestly liabit, and that he threatened 
Azariah and his companions to punish them with death, un» 
less they would be quiet. Josephus indeed enlargeth the 
story by inserting a great earthquake, which did tear down 
half an hill, that rolled four furlongs, till it rested against 
another hill, stopping up the highways, and spoiling the 
king''s garden in the passage. With this earthquake, he 
saith, that the roof of the temple did cleave, and that a sun- 
beam did light upon the king''s face, which was presently 
infected wilh leprosy. All this may have been true ; and 
some there arc who think that this earthquake is the same 
which is mentioned by the prophet Amos, wherein they do 
much roisreckon the times. For the earthquake spoken of 
by Amos was in the days of Jeroboam king of Israel, who 
died thirty-seven years before Uzziah ; so that Jotham the 
son of Uzziah, which supplied his father's place in govern- 
ment of the land, should, by this account, have been then 
unborn ; for he was but twenty-five years old when he be- 

f 2 Cbroo. xxvi. i6. 
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gm to reign as king. Therefore thus fiur only we have 
surance, that while Uzxiah toaa vproA wiA Ae priesiSf 0ie 
leproty rose up in hisjbrekead be/bre the pHutSy S Chron. 
xxTi. 20. Hereupon he was caused in all haste to depart 
the place, and to Hve in a house by himself until he died ; 
the rule over the king^s house and over all the land being 
committed to Jotham, his son and successor. Jotham todL 
not upon himself the style of king till his father was dead; 
whom they buried in the same field wherran his ancestors 
lay interred, yet in a monument apart from the rest, because 
he was a leper. 

SECT. m. 

Of the prophets which Uoed in the time of Uiziah; €Md of printer 
then ruling tn Egypt^ and in some other countries, 

IN the time of Uzziah were the first of the lesser prqf)bet% 
Hosea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, and Jonas. It is not indeed 
set down when Joel or Obadiah did prophesy ; but if the 
prophets whose times are not expressed ought to be ranged 
(according to St Jerome^s rule) with the next before them^ 
then must these two be judged contemporary with Hosea 
and Amos, who lived under king Uzziah. To inquire whidh 
of these five was the most ancient, it may perhaps be thought 
at least a superfluous labour ; yet if the age wherein Homer 
Uved hath so painfuUy been sought without reprehension, 
how can he be taxed, which oflers to search out the anti- 
quity oi these holy prophets? It seems to me, that the first 
of these, in order of time^ was the prophet Jonas, who face- 
ted tlie great victories of Jeroboam king of Israel; and 
therefore is like to have propheraed in tl^ days of Joasb^ 
whilst the affliction of Israel was exceeding bitter^ the stext 
itself intimating no less ; by which consequence he was elder 
than the other prophets whose works are now extant. But 
his prophecies that concerned the kingdom of Israel are now 
lost That which ramaineth of him seems, not without lea^ 
son, unto some very learned^ to have belonged unto the time 
of Sardanapalus, in whose dajrs Nineveh waa first of aU dei- 
stroyed. This prophet rather taught Christ by his sufi^A. 

< a RSne^ sir* 951 »6. 
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•ings, tban by his writings now extant : in all the rest 
£>und express promises of the Mesaas. 

In the reign of Uzziah likewise it was that Isaiah, the fint 
nf the four great prophets, began to see his visions. This 
difference of greater and lesser prophets is taken from the 
Tcdumes which they have left written, (as ^ St. Augustine 
giyes reason of the distinction,) because the greater have 
written larger books. The prophet Isaiah was great in- 
deed, not only in regard of his much writing, or of his no- 
bility, (for their opinion is rejected who think him to have 
been the son of Amos the prophet,) and the high account 
wherdn he lived, but for the excellency both of his style and 
argument, wherein he so plainly foretelleth tlie birth, mira- 
des, passion, and whole history of our Saviour, with the call- 
ing of the Grentiles, that he might as well be called an evan- 
gelist as a prophet; having written in such wise, that (as 
i Jerome saith) '^ one would think he did not foretell of 
*< things to come, but compile an history of matters already 
** past'' 

Bocchoris was king of Egjrpt, and the ninth year of his 
reign, by our computation, (whereof in due place we will 
give reason,) was current when Uzziah took possession of the 
kingdom of Juda. 

After the death of Bocchoris, Asychis followed in the 
kingdom of Egypt ; unto him succeeded Anysis ; and these 
two occupied that crown six years. Then Sabacus, an 
Ethiopian, became king of Egypt, and held it fifty years, 
whereof the ten first ran along with the last of Uzziah'^s reign 
and life. Of these and other Egyptian kings more shall be 
spoken when their afiairs shall come to be intermeddled with 
the business of Juda. 

In Athens, the two last years of Ariphron's twenty, the 
seven and twentieth of Thespeius, the twentieth of Agamne- 
stor, and three the first of iEschylus's three and twenty, 
made even with the two and fifty of Uzziah ; as likewise did 
in Alba the last seven of Sylvius Aventinus'^s seven and 
thirty, together with the three and twenty of Sylvius Pro- 

^ Aug. de Cirit. Dei, 1. |8..c. 19. ' Hicr. in Praef. super Esaiaiii. 
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cas, and two and twenty the first of Sylvius Amulius. In 
Media, Arbaces began his new kingdom, in the first of Uz^* 
ziah, wherein, after eight and twenty years, his son Sosarmus 
succeeded him, and reigned thirty years. Of this Arbaces, 
and the division of the Assyrian empire between him and 
others, when they had oppressed Sardanapalus, I hold it 
convenient to use more particular discourse, that we may 
not wander in too great uncertainty in the story of the As- 
syrian kings, who have already found the way into Falser* 
tina, and are not likely to forget it. 

SECT. IV. 

Of the Aisgrian kings descending from Phul; and whether PhU 
and Belosus were one perscn^ or heads of sundry fanuUes, thai 
reigned apart in Nineveh and Babylon. 

BY that which hath formerly been shewed of Sardana« 
palus^s death, it is apparent that the chief therdn was Ar- 
baces the Median ; to whom the rest of the confederates did 
not only submit themselves in that war, but were contented 
afterwards to be judged by him, receiving by his authority 
sentence of death, or pardon of their forfeited lives. The 
first example of this his power was shewn upon Belosus the 
Babylonian, by whose especial advice and help Arbaces 
himself was become so great. Yet was not this power of 
Arbaces exerdsed in so tyrannical manner as might give 
ofience in that great alteration of things, either to the princes 
that had assisted him, or to the generality of the people. 
For in the condemnation of Belosus, he used the counsel of 
his other captains, and then pardoned hiih of his own grace; 
allowing him to hold, not only the city and province of Ba- 
bylon, but also those treasures, for embezzling whereof his 
life had been endangered. 

In like manner he gave rewards to the rest of his par- 
takers, and made them rulers of provinces ; retaining (as it 
appears) only the sovereignty to himself, which to use im- 
moderately he did naturaUy abhor. He is said indeed to 
have excited the Medes against Sardanapalus, by propoond- 
ing unto them hope of transferring, th« empire to their na* 
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tion. And td make good this his promise, he destroyed the 
dty of Ninevdi ; permitting the citizens nevertheless to take 
and cany away every one his own goods. The other tu^ 
twos diat jdned with him, as the Persians and BactriaiMV 
he drew to his nde by the allurement of liberty, which he 
himself so greatly loved, that by slackening too mudi the 
reins of his own sovereignty, he did more harm to the gene^ 
nl estate of Media, than the pleasure of the freedom whidi 
it enjoyed could recompense. For both the territoTy at 
that country was pared narrower by Salmanassar, (or per* 
haps by some of his progenitors,) whom we find in the scrip- 
tures to have held some towns of the Medes ; and the civil 
administration was so disorderly, that the people themselves 
were glad to see that reformation which Deioces, the fifth of 
Arbaces^s line, did make in that government, by reducing 
them into stricter terms of obedience. 

How the force of the Assyrians grew to be such as might 
in fourscore years, if not sooner, both extend itself unto the 
oooquest of Israel, and tear away some part of Media, it is 
a question hardly to be answered ; not only in regard of the 
destruction of Nineveh and subvernon of the Assyrian kingb 
dom, whereof the Medes under Arbaces had the honour, 
who may seem at that time to have kept the Assyrians 
under their subjection, when the rest of the provinces were 
set at liberty ; but in consideration of the kings themselves, 
who reigning afterwards in Babylon and Nineveh, are con- 
founded by some, and distinguished by others; whereby 
their history is made uncertain. 

I will first therefore deliver the opinion generally received, 
and the grounds whereupon it stands; then, producing the 
objections made against it, I will compare together the de- 
termination of that worthy man Joseph Scaliger, with those 
learned that subscribe thereunto, and the judgment of others 
that were more ancient writers, or have followed the ancients 
in this doubtful case. Neither shall it be needful to set 
down apart the several authorities and arguments of sundry 
men, adding somewhat of weight or of clearness one to an- 
other : it will be enough to relate the whole substance of 
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^ach disooursey which. I will do as briefly aa I can* and 
without fear to be taxed of parUidity, as bdng no more acU 
dieted to the one opinion than to the other, by any fancy of 
mine own, but merely led by those reasons which, upon ex« 
amination of each part, seemed to me most forcible^ though 
to others they may perhaps appear weak. 

That which until of late hath passed as current, is this^ 
that Belosus was the same king who first of the Assyrians 
entered Palsestina with an army ; b^ng called Pul, or Phul, 
in the scriptures, and by Annius^s authors, with such aa 
foUow them, Phul Belochus. Of this man it is said that he 
was a skilful astrologer, subtle and ambitious ; that he got 
Babylon by composition made with Arbaces ; and that not 
therewith content, he got into his hand part of Assyria; 
finally, that he reign^ eight and forty years, and then 
dying left the kingdom to Teglat Phalasar his son, in whose 
posterity it continued some few descents, till the house of 
Merodach prevailed. The truth of this, if Annius'*8 BCe* 
tasthenes were sufficient proof, could not be gainsaid; tor 
that author, such as he is, is peremptory herein. But how-* 
soever Annius^s authors deserve to be suspected, it stanch 
with no reason that we should conclude all to be false which 
they affirm. They who maintain this tradition justify it by 
divers good allegations, as a matter confirmed by drcum* 
stances found in all authors, and repugnant unto no history 
at alL For it is manifest by the idation of Diodonis, 
(which is indeed the foundation wherei^n all have built^) 
that Arbaces and Belosus were partners in the action against 
Sardanapalus ; and that the Bactrians, who jcnned with 
them, were thought well rewarded with Uberty, as likewise 
other captains were with governments : but that any third 
person was so eminent as to have Assjrria itself, the chief 
country of the empre, bestowed upon him, it is a thing 
whereof not the least appearance is found in any history. 
And certainly it stood with httle reason, that the Assyrians 
should be committed unto a peculiar king at such time as it 
was not thought meet to trust them in their own walls and 
houses. Rather it is apparent, that the destruction of Ni- 
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Mveh by Arbaoes, and the transplantation df the ckizensy' 
was held a needful policy, because thereby the people of 
that nation might be kept down from aspiring to recover 
the sovereignty, which else they would have thought to be- 
long, as of right, unto the seat of the empire* 

Upon such considerations did the Romans, in ages long 
after following, destroy Carthage, and dissolve the oorponu 
tion, or body politic, of the citizens of Capua, because those 
two towns were capable of the empire ; a matter esteemed 
over-dangerous even to ^Rome itself, that was mistress of 
them both. .This being so, how can it be thought that the 
Assyrians in three or four years had erected their kingdom 
anew, under one Pul? or what must this Pul have been, 
(of whose deserving, or intermeddling, or indeed of whooe 
yery name we find no mention in the war against Sankuuu 
palus,) to whom the principal part of the empire fell, either 
by general consent in division of the provinces, or by his 
own power and purchase very soon after ? Surely he was 
none other than Belosus; whose near neighbourhood gave 
him opportunity (as he was wise enough to play his own 
game) both to get Assyria to himself, and to impeach any 
other man that should have attempted to seize upon it. The 
province of Babylon, which Belosus held, being, as * Hero- 
dotus reports, in riches and power as good as the third part 
of the Persian empire, was able to furnish him with all that 
was requisite for such a business : if that were not enough, 
he had gotten into his own hands all the gold and silver that 
had been in the palace of Nineveh. And questionless to 
restore such a city as Nineveh was an enterprise fit for none 
to take in hand, except he had such means as Belosus had ; 
which Pul, if he were not Belosus, is likely to have wanted. 

Besides all this, had Pul been a distinct person from Be- 
losus, and lord of Assyria, which lay l)eyond the countries 
of Babylon and Mesopotamia, it would not have been an 
easy matter for him to pass quite through another man^^s 
kingdom with an army, seeking booty afar off in Israel; 
the only action by which the name of Phul is known. But 

^ Tull. contra RuUuin, Or. 2. ' Herod. 1. 1. 
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if we grant tbat be whom the scriptures call Pul, <»* Fhul^ 
was the same whom profane writers have called Belosus, 
Beleses, and Belestis, in like manner, as ™ Josephus acknow* 
ledgeth, that he whom the scriptures called never other- 
wise than Darius the Mede was the son of Astyages, and 
Called of the Greeks by another name, (tbat is, Cyaxares,) 
then is this scruple utterly removed. For Babylon and 
Mesopotamia did bolder upon Syria and Pakestina ; so that 
.Belosus, having settled his afiairs in Assjrria towards the 
east and north, might with good leisure encroach upon the 
countries that lay on the other side of his kingdom to the 
south and west. He that looks into all particulars, may 
£nd every <me circumstance concurring to prove that Phul^ 
who invaded Israel, was none other than Belosus. For the 
prince of the Arabians, who jcnned ydth Arbaoes, and 
brought no small part of the forces whereirith Sardanapa* 
lus was overthrown, did enter into that action merely for 
the love of Belosus. The friendship of these Arabians was 
a thing of main importance to those that were to pass over 
Euphrates with an army into Syria. Wherefore Bdoaus, 
that held good correspondence With them, and whose moat 
fruitful province, adjoining to th^ barren quarters, might 
yearly do them inestimable pleasures, was not only like to 
have quiet passage through their borders, but thdtr utmost 
assistance ; yea, it stands with good reascm, that they who 
loved not Israel should, for their own bdioof, have given 
Jiim intelligence of the destruction and civil broils ammig 
the ten tribes ; whereby, as this Fhul got a thousand talents^ 
so it seems that the Syrians and Arabians, that had felt an 
lieavy ndghbour of Jeroboam, recovered their own, setting 
up a new king in Damasoo, and clearing the coast of Ara- 
bia (from the sea of the wilderness to Hamath) of the He- 
brew garrisons. Nether was it any new acquaintance that 
made the nations divided by £u{Arates hold together in so 
good terms of friendship : it was ancient ccmsanguinity ; the 
memory whereof was available to the Syrians in the time of 
David, when the Aramites beyond the river came over 

" Joteph. AnI. 1. lo. cap. I9. 



For aaawer hereunto, we are to connder what Oromvs 
uid EusebiuB have written concerning the Chaldees: the 
one, that after the departure of Arbaces into Media, they 
Jaid hold on a part of the empire ; the other, that they pre- 
vailed and grew mighty between the times of Arbaces and 
Deioces the Medes. Now, though it be held an error of 
Otonus, where he suppoeeth that the occupying of Babylo- 
nia by the Chaldeans was in manner of a rebellioa from the 
Medea; yet heron he and Eueelnus do concur, that the 
authority of Arbacei did restrain the amUtion which by his 
absence grew bold, and by his death r^ardful only of itself. 
Now, though lome have conjectured that all Assyiia was 
l^ven to BelosuB (as an overplus, bendes the province of 
Babylon, whidi was his by pliun bargain made aforeband) 
in regard c^ his high deservings ; yet Uie ojanion more com- 
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monly received is, that he did only encroach upon that pro- 
vince by little and little whilst Arbaces lived, and after- 
wards dealing more openly, got it all himself. Seeing there- 
fore that there passed but twelve years between the death 
of Arbaces and the beginning of Menahem^s reign, mani- 
fest it is that the conquest of Assyria, and settling of that 
country, was work enough to hold Belosus occupied, besides 
the restauration of Nineveh, which alone was able to take up 
all the time remaining of his reign, if perhaps he lived to 
see it finished in his own days. So that this atgument may 
rather serve to prove that Phul and Belosus were one per- 
son ; forasmuch as the journey of Phul against Israel was 
not made until Belosus could find leisure ; and the time of 
advantage which Belosus did let slip argued his buiuness 
in some other quarter, namely, in that province of which 
Phul is called king. Briefly, it may be said, that he who 
conquered Assyria, and performed somewhat upon a coun- 
try so far distant as Palaestina, was likely to have been at 
least named in some history, or if not himself, yet his coun- 
try to have been spoken of for those victories : but we ne- 
ther hear of Phul in any profane author, neither doth any 
writer, sacred or profane, once mention the victories or acts 
whatsoever of the Assyrians done in those times ; whereas 
of Belosus, and the power of the Chaldeans, we find good 
record. 

Surely that great slaughter of so many thousand Assy- 
rians, in the quarrel of Sardanapalus, together with other 
calamities of that long and unfortunate war, which over- 
whelmed the whole country, not ending but with the ruin 
and utter desolation of Nineveh, must needs have so weak- 
ened the state of Assyria, that it could not in thirty years 
space be able to invade Palsestina, which the ancient kings, 
reigning in Nineveh, had in all their greatness forborne to 
attempt. Yet these a£9ictions, disabling that country, did 
help to enable Berosus to subdue it ; who having once ex- 
tended bis dominion to the borders of Medea, and being, 
(espedally if he had compounded with the Medes,) by the 
interposition of that country, secure of the Scjrthians and 
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MCe of tbeae Asiymn and Bd^yionimn kings, wherein cr6 
ftiuitd those famous princes N&bonassar, Mardoceropcu^ua, 
and NabopollasBar, (famous for the astronomical observa- 
ticms recorded from thdr times,) is the main ground of thia 
contention. If therefore BeLosus, or Belesis, were that Phol 
which invaded Israel ; if he and his posterity ragned both 
m Nineveh and in Babylon ; if he were lather of TeglaU 
Phul-Aaar, from whotn Salmanassar, Seanacherib, and Asai^ 
haddon descended; then is it manifest, that we must aeek 
NabtHuusar, the Babylonian king, among these princes; 
yea, and conclude him to be none other than S&lmanasesr, 
who is known to have reigned in those years which Ftolomy 
the mathnnatician hath asi^;Bed unto Nabonassar. As for 
Merodach, who supplanted Asar-haddon, manifest it is that 
be and bis successors were of anothw house, llns is the 
■eope end end of all this ^J^nitation. 
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But they that maintain the contrary part will not be sa- 
tisfied with such conjectures. They lay hold upon the oon- 
clusion, and by shaking that into pieces, h(^ to overthrow 
all the premises upon which it is inferred. For (say they) 
if Nabonassar, that reigned in Babylcm, could not be Sal- 
manassar, or any of those other Assyrian kings, then is it 
manifest that the races were distinct, and that Phul and 
Belosus were several kings. This consequence is so plain, 
that it needs no confirmati(Hi. To prove that Nabonassar 
was a distinct person from Salmanassar, are brought such 
arguments as would stagger the resolution of him thA had 
sworn to hold the contrary. For first, Nabonassar was king 
of Babylon, and not of Assyria. This is proved by his 
name, which is merely Chaldean, whereas Salman, the first 
part of Salmanassar^s name, is proper to the Assjrrians. It 
is likewise proved by the astronomical observations, which 
proceeding from the Babylonians, not from the Assyrians, 
do shew that Nabonassar, from whom Ptolomy draws that 
epocha, or account of times, was a Babylonian, and no As- 
syrian. Thirdly, and mcnre strongly, it is oxifirmed by the 
successor of Nabonassar, which was Mardocempadus, called 
in his own language Merodac-ken-pad, but more briefly, in 
^Esay^s prophecy, Merodach, by the former part of his 
name, or Merodach Baladan the son of Baladan. Now if 
Merodach, the son of Baladan, king of Babd, were the son 
of Nabonassar, then was Nabonassar none oHh&r than Ba- 
ladan king of Babel, and not Salmanassar king df Assyria. 
N What can be plainer ? As for the cadence of these tmo 
names, Nabonassar and Salmanassar, which in Greek or 
Latin wridng hath no difference, we are taught by Scaliger, 
that in the Hebrew letters there is found no affinity therein. 
So fioneeroing the places of Babylonia, whereinto Salmanas^ 
sar carried captive some part of the t^i tribes, it may well 
be granted, that in the province of Babylon Salmanassar 
had gotten somewhat, yet will it not follow that he was king 
<^ Babylon itself. To eoneliide, Merodach b^aii his rdgn 
over Babylon in the mxtk year of Hezekiab, at winch time 

*EMyxDdz. I. 
XX 2 
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Salmanassar took Samariat therefore if Salmanassar were 
king of Babylon, then must we say that he and Merodach, 
yea and Nabonassar, were all one man. These are the argu- 
ments of that noble and learned writer Joseph Scaliger, who, 
not contented to follow the common opinion, founded upon 
likelihood of conjectures, hath drawn his proofs from matter 
of more necessary inference. 

Touching all that was said before of Phul Belosus, fer 
the proving that Phul and Belosus were not sundry kings; 
Joseph Scaliger pities their ignorance, that have spent their 
labour to so little purpose. Honest and painful men he 
confesseth that they were, who by their diligence might 
have won the good liking of their readers, had they not by 
mentioning Annius^s authors given such offence, that men 
refused thereupon to read their books and chronologies. A 
short answer. 

For mine own part, howsoever I believe nothing that An- 
nius^s Berosus, Metasthenes, and others of that stamp af- 
firm, in respect of their bare authority; yet am I not so 
squeamish, but that I can well enough digest a good book, 
though I find the names of one or two of these good fellows 
alleged in it : I have (somewhat perad venture too often) al- 
ready spoken my mind of Annius^s authors ; nevertheless, I 
may say here again, that where other histories are silent, or 
speak not enough, there may we without shame borrow of 
these, as much as agrees with that little which elsewhere 
we find, and serveth to explain or enlarge it without impro- 
babilities. 

Neither indeed are those honest and painful men, (as Sca- 
liger terms them, meaning, if I mistake him not, good silly 
fellows,) who set down the Assyrian kings from Pul for- 
wards, as lords also of Babylon, taking Pul for Belosus, 
and Salmanassar for Nabonassar, such writers as a man 
should be ashamed or unwilling to read. For (to omit a 
multitude of others, that herein follow Annius, though dis- 
liking him in general) Gerard Mercator is not so slight a 
chronologer that he should be laughed out of doors, with 
the name of an honest-meaning fellow. 
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But I will not make comparisons between Scaliger and 
Mercator; they were both of them men notably learned: let 
us examine the arguments of Scaliger, and see whether they 
be of such force as cannot either be resisted or avoided. It 
will easily be granted, that Nabonassar was king of Baby- 
lon ; that he was not king of Assyria, some men doubt whe- 
ther Scaliger^s reasons be enough to prove. For though 
Nabonassar be a Chaldean name, and Salmanassar an As- 
syrian, yet what hinders us from believing, that one man 
in two languiages might be called by two several names? 
That astronomy flourished among the Chaldees, is not 
enough to prove Nabonassar either an astrologer or a Chal- 
dean. So it is, that Scaliger himself calls them ^prcphetas 
nescio quos^ qui Naboruissarum astronomumjiiisse in som- 
nis viderunt; ^^ prophets I know not who, that in their 
^^ sleep have dreamt of Nabonassar, that he was an astro- 
" loger.^ 

Whether Nabonassar were an astrologer or no, I cannot 
tell ; it is hard to maintain the negative. But as his being 
lord over the Chaldeans doth not prove him to have been 
learned in their sciences; so doth it not prove him not to 
have been also king of Assyria. The emperor Charles the 
Fifth, who was bom in Gant, and Philip his son, king of 
Spain, and lords of the Netherlands, had men far more 
learned in all sciences, and particularly in the mathematics, 
among their subjects of the Low Countries, than were any 
that I read of then living in Spain, if Spain at that time 
had any ; yet I think posterity will not use this as an ar- 
gument to prove that Spain was none of theirs. It may 
well be, that Salmanassar, or Nabonassar, did use the Assy- 
rian soldiers and Babylonian scholars: but it seems that 
he and his posterity, by giving themselves wholly to the 
more warlike nation, lost the richer, out of which they first 
issued ; as likewise king Philip lost partly, and partly did 
put to a dangerous hazard, all the Netherlands, by such a 
course. As for the two unanswerable arguments, (as Scali- 
ger terms them, being methinks none other than answers to 

* Scalig. Caiiod. 1. 3. 
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lomewhat that is or might be alleged on the oontraty aide,) 
one of them which is drawn from the unlike sound and 
writing of those names, Salmanassar and Nabonasiar in the 
Hebrew, I hold a pcnnt about which no man will dispute; 
for it is not likeness of sound, but agreement of tiroe^ and 
many circumstances else, that must take away the distino- 
tion of persons : the other likewise may be granted ; whidi 
is, that Salmanassar might be lord of some places id the 
province of Babylon, yet not king of Babylon itself: this 
indeed might be so, and it might be otherwise. Hitherto 
there is nothing save conjecture against conjecture. But in 
that which is aUeged out of the prophet Esay, oonoeming 
Merodach the son of Baladan ; and in that which is said of 
this Merodach, or Mardokenpadus, his being the successor 
of Nabonassar, and his beginning to reign in the sixth year 
of Hezekiah, I find matter of more difficulty than can be 
answered in haste. I will therefore defer the handling of 
these objections, until I meet with their subject in its pro- 
per place ; which will be when we come to the time of He- 
zekiah, wherein Merodach lived and was king. Yet that I 
may not leave too great a scruple in the mind of the reader, 
thus far will I here satisfy him ; that how strong soever thb 
argument may seem, Scaliger himself did live to retract it, 
ingenuously confessing, that in tliinking Merodach to be the 
son of Nabonassar, he had been deceived. 

Now therefore let us consider in what sort they have 
fashioned their story, who taking Pul to be a distinct per- 
son from Bclosus or Belestis, have in like sort, as was neces- 
sary, distinguished their offspring, making that of Pul to fail 
in Asarhaddon, which left all to Merodach the Babylonian. 
And here I must first confess mine own want of books, if 
|)erhaps there be many, that have gone about to reduce this 
narration into some such order, as might present unto us 
the body of this history in one view. Divers indeed there 
are, whom I have seen, that since Josc^ph Scaliger delivereil 
his opinion have written in favour of some one or other 
fx)int thereof; l)ut Sethus Calvisius himself, who hath 
abridged Scaliger's learned work, Dc Emcndationc Tempo- 
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ram, bath not been careful to give us notice how Icmg Be- 
I08U8, Baladan, Pul, or Tiglat Pulassar did rdgn» (perhaps 
because he found it not expressed in Scaliger,) but is con- 
tent to set down Baladan for the same person with Nabo- 
nassar, which Scaliger himself revoked. In this case there- 
fore I must lay down the plot of these divided kingdoms, in 
such sort as I find it contrived by Augustinus Tomiellus ; 
who only of all that I have seen sets down the succession, 
continuance, and acts of those that reigned in Assyria after 
Sardanapalus, distinguishing them from Belosus and his 
posterity, of whom he hath the like remembrance. This 
Tomiellus is a regular clerk of the congregation of St. Paul, 
whose annals were printed the last year ; he appears to me 
a man of curious industry, sound judgment, and free spirit; 
yet many times, and, I take it, wilfully, forgetful of thank- 
ing or mentioning those protestant writers, by whose books 
he hath received good information, and enriched his works 
by inserting somewhat of theirs.' But in this business he 
hath openly professed to follow Scaliger, whose help, with- 
out wrong or dishonour to himself, he hath both used and 
acknowledged. For mine own part, I will not spare to do 
right unto Tomiellus, but confess myself to have received 
benefit by his writing, 4ind wish that his annals had sooner 
come to light ; for that as he hath much confirmed me in 
some things, so would he have instructed and embold^aed 
me to write more fully and less timorously in other things, 
which now I have not leisure to revise. Particularly in that 
conjecture (which I had faintly delivered, and yet feared 
lest it had over-hastily passed out of my hand, and been 
exposed to other men^s constructions) of the four kings that 
invaded the valley of Siddim, and were slain by Abraham, 
I find him adventuring, as I have done, to say, P that they 
may probably be thought to have been some petty lords ; 
the contrary opinion of all writers notwithstanding. But 
now let us consider how he hath ordered these last Assyrian 
and Babylonian kings. 

After the destruction of Sardanapalus, Arbaces being 

p Chap. I. section 13. 
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in this manner. 

Four years after Arbaces, Phul begins to niga, and 
continues eight and tony years. Theglat-phalasar (wfaooe 
name, and the names of other princes, I mite diversely, ac- 
cratling as the authors whom I liave in hand are pleased to 
dirernfy them) succeeding unto Phul, reigned three and 
twen^. Salmanassar followed him, and reigned ten. After 
him Sennacherib reigned seven : and when he was slain, 
Asarhaddon his son ten years ; in whom that line failed. 

l^e same time that Phul took upon him as king of As- 
syria, or not long after, (why not rather afwe P for so it bad 
been more likely,) Belosus usurped the kingdom of Babylon, 
and held it threescore and eight years^ at the least three- 
•core and ei^t years did pass before Nabonassar followed 
him in the possession. 
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To Nabonassar, whom, with Scaliger, he thinks to be B»- 
ladan, are asagned six and twenty years ; then two and fifty 
to Merodach,or Mardocempadus; four and twenty to B^ 
Merodach ; and lastly, one and twenty to Nabolassar, the 
father of Nabuchodonosor, who is like to offer matter of 
further disputation. 

Concerning the original of these Assyrian and Babylo- 
nian kingdoms, I may truly say, that the conjectures of 
other men, who give all to Belosus, and confound him with 
Phul, appear to me more nearly resembling the truth. Nei- 
ther do I think that Torniellus would have conceived two 
different ways, by which Phul might have gotten Assyria, 
(for how Belosus came to get Babylon, it is plain enough,) 
if either of them alone could have contented him. He ad- 
heres to the latter of the two, as better agreeing with Dio- 
dore and other historians. But he perceived that to make 
Phul on the sudden *king of Assyria, or to give him so 
noble a province, as would of itself invite him to accept the 
name and power of a king, was a thing most unlikely to have 
happened, unless his deserts (whereof we find no mention) 
had been proportionable to so high a reward. And for this 
cause (as I take it) hath he devised the means, whereby 
Phul might be made capable of so great a share in the em- 
pire. If this were a true or probable suppoation, then 
would a new doubt arise. Why this Phul, being one of the 
three that divided all between them, was utterly forgotten 
by all historians? yea, why this division itself, and the 
civil wars that caused it, were never heard of. Questicmless 
the interverting of some treasures by Belosus, with his 
judgment, condemnation, and pardon following, were mat- 
ters of far less note. Therefore I do not see how one of 
the two inconveniences can thb way be avoided ; but that 
either we must confess the dominion given to Phul to have 
been exceeding his merits, or else his merits, and name 
withal, to have been strangely forgotten ; either of which is 
enough to make us think, that rather the conjecture infer- 
ring such a sequel is wide of the truth. As for the rebel- 
lion of Phul and Belosus against Arbaces, it was almost im- 



whereas (nothing else being ofiered) we are unwilling our- 
selves to be authors of new, though not unprobable conjec- 
tures. Herrin we shall have this commodity, that we niay 
without blushing alter a little to help our own opinions, and 
lay the blame upon Anntus, against whom we dull be sure 
to find friends that will take our part. 

The reigns of Theglathphalassar and Salmanassar did 
reach, by Antiius^s measure, to the length of five and twenty 
years the one, and seventeen the other; Tomiellus hath 
cut ofT two from the former, and seven from the latter of 
them, to fit (as I think) his own computation ; usng the 
liberty whereof I spake last: for that any author, save our 
good Metasthenes, or those that borrowed of him, hath 
gone about to tell how long each of these did rogn, it ia 
more than I have yet found. To Sennacherib and Asarhad- 
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don, Tornidlus gives the tame length of reign which it 
found in Metasthenes. I think there are not many that 
will arrogate so much unto themselves, as may well be 
allowed unto a man so judicious as is Tomiellus: yet 
could I wish that he liad forborne to condemn the followers 
of Annius in this business, wherein he himself hath chosen, 
in part, rather to become one of them, than to say, as else 
he must have done, almost nothing. 

The like liberty we find that he hath used in measuring 
the reigns of the Chaldeans ; filling up all the space between 
the end of Sardanapalus and the beginning of Nabonassar, 
with the threescore and eight years of Belosus. In this re- 
spect it was, perhaps, that he thought Belosus might have 
begun his reign somewhat later than Phul ; for nxty-eight 
years would seem a long time for him to hold a kingdom, 
that was no young man when he took possession of it But 
how is any whit of his age abated by shortening his reign, 
seeing his life reacheth to the end of such a time, as were 
alone, without adding the time wherein he was a private 
man, enough for a long liver. Indeed forty-eight years 
had been somewhat of the most,' considering that he seems 
by the story to have been little less at such time as he 
joined with Arbaces ; and therefore the addition oi twenty 
years did well deserve that note, (which Tomiellus advisedly 
gives,) that if his reign extended not so far, then the re^ 
of such as came after him occupied the middle time unto 
Nabonassar. 

I neither do reprehend the boldness of Tomiellus in con- 
jecturing, nor the modesty of Scaliger and Sethus Calvisius 
in forbearing to set down as warrantable, such things as de* 
pend only upon likelihood. For things, whereof the per- 
fect knowledge is taken away from us by antiquity, must 
be described in history, as geographers in their maps de- 
scribe those countries, whereof as yet there is made no true 
discovery; that is, either by leaving some part blank, or by 
inserting the land of pigmies, rocks of loadstone, with head* 
lands, bays, great rivers, and other particularities, agreeable 
to ccnnmon report, though many times controlled by fol- 



« worthy Spanish gentleman, who had been employed hy his 
lung in planting a colony upon the stnuts of Magellan : 
for when I asked him, being then my piisoner, some ques- 
tion about an island in those straits, which methoUgfat 
ought have done either benefit or displeasure to his enter- 
prise, be told me merrily, that it was to be caUed tbe 
Punter's Wife's Island ; saying, that whilst the fellow drew 
that map, his wife sitting by de«red him to put in one 
country for her ; that ^e, in ima^nation, might have an 
ialand of her own. But in filling up the blanks of old his- 
tories, we need not be so scrupulous. For it is not to be 
fibred that time should run backward, and by restoring 
the things themselves to knowledge, make our conjectures 
appear ridiculous : what if some good copy of an aocieot 
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author could be found, shewing (if we haye it not abeady) 
the perfect truth of these uncertainties P would it be more 
shame to have believed in the mean while Annius or Tor- 
niellus, than to have believed nothing. Here I will not say 
that the credit which we give to Annius may chance other- 
whiles to be ^ven to one of those authors whose names he 
pretendeth. Let it suffice, that in regard of authority, I 
had rather trust Scaliger or Tomiellus than Annius; yet 
him than them, if his assertion be more probable, and more 
agreeable to approved histories than their conjecture, as in 
this point it seems to me ; it having moreover gotten some 
credit, by the approbation of many, and those not meanly 
learned. 

To end this tedious disputation ; I hold it a sure course in 
examination of such opinions as have once gotten the cre- 
dit of being general, so to deal as Pacuvius in Capua did 
with the multitude, finding them desirous to put all the 
senators of the city to death. He locked the senators up 
within the state-house, and offered their lives to the people^s 
mercy ; obtaining thus much, that none of them should pe- 
rish, until the commonalty had both pronounced him wor- 
thy of death, and elected a better in his place. The con- 
demnation was hasty ; for as fast as every name was read, 
all the town cried. Let him die: but the execution re- 
quired more leisure ; for in substituting another, some no- 
torious vice of the person, or baseness of his condition, or 
insufficiency of his quality, made each new one that was of- 
fered to be rejected; so that finding the worse and less 
choice, the further and the more that they sought, it was 
finally agreed, that the old should be kept for lack of better. 

SECT. V. 
Of the Oliftufriadt, and the time when they began. 
AFTER this division of the Assyrian empire, follows 
the instauration of the Oljrmpian games, by Iphitus, in the 
reign of the same king Uzziah, and in his fifty-first year. It 
is, I know, the general opinion, that these games were 
established by Iphitus, in the first c^ Jotham : yet is not 



giver then living : from which time they were oxitiniied by 
tbe Gre^aiu, till the reign of Theodouus the emperor, ao- 
eording to Cedrenus ; other thinL that they were diaac^Tfld 
UDder CcostantiDe the Great. 

Froin this institution, Varro accounted tbe Grecian dmes 
■■d thtir itoriea to be certain; but reckoned all befaf« 
either doubtful or fabulous; and yet r Pliny gives little 
credit to all that iB mitten of Greece, till the raga of Cy- 
rus, who began in the fifty-fifth Olympiad, as Eusebius out 
of Diodore, Castor, Folybius, and others have gathered, in 
wlioae time the seven wiee Grecians flouii^ed. For S<rfon 
had ^leech with Croesus, and CrcesuB was overthrown and 
taken by Cyrus. 
* Anl. Gdl.l.i.ci. eiPlut. Plut. out of Hcrmippax. 
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Many patient and piercing brains have laboured to find 
out the certain beginning of these Olympiads ; namely, to 
set them in the true year of the world, and the reign of sudi 
and such kings : but seeing they all differ in the first ac- 
count, that is, o{ the world^s year, they can hardly jump in 
particulars thereon depending. 

Cyril against Julian, and Didymus, begin the Olympiads 
the forty-ninth of 0«as or Azariah. 

> Eusebius, who is contrary to himself in this reckoning, 
accounts with those that find the first Olympiad in the be- 
ginning of the four hundred and sixth year after Troy; yet 
he teUeth us that it was in the fiftiedi year of Uzziah, which 
is (as I find it) two years later. 

< Eratosthenes placeth the first Olympiad four hundred 
and seven years aftec Troy, redconing the years that passed 
between ; to whom Dionyraus Halicamassaeus, Diodorus Si- 
cuius, Solinus, and many others adhere. 

The distance between the destruction of Troy and the 
first Olympiad is thus collected by Eratosthenes. From 
the taking of Troy to the descent of Hercules^s posteri^ 
into Peloponnesus were fourscore years; thence to the 
Ionian expedition, threescore years; from that expedition 
to the time of Lycurgus^s government in Sparta, one hun- 
dred fifty-nine; and thence to the first Olympiad, one 
hundred and eight years. In this account the first year at 
the first Olympiad is not included. 

But vain labour it were to seek the beginning of the 
Olympiads by numbering the years firom the taking of 
^roy, which is of a date far mcNre uncertun. Let it suffice, 
that by knowing the instauration of these games to have 
been in the four hundred and eighth year current after 
Troy, we may reckon back to the taking of that city, set- 
ting that and other accidents, which have reference ther&. 
to, in their proper times. The certainty of things follow^ 
ing the Olympiads must teach us how to find when they 
began. 

* Euseb. de Pnep. ETtng. 1. lo. c 3. 

* Eratosth. apnd Clem. Alezand. Strom. 1. 1. 
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reigned Uuity years; they who give him but twenty-miie 
years of reign (following Herodotus, rather than ■> Tully, 
Justin, Eusebius, and others) be^n a year later, wtud 
comes all to one reckoning. So is the death of Alexander 
set by all good wiiters in the first year of the hundred and 
fourteenth Olymjuad. This later note of Alexander's death 
serves well to lead us back to the beginning of Cyrus, as 
many the like observations do. For if we reckon upwards 
from ihe time of Alexander, we shall find all to agfee with 
the years of the Olympiads, wherein Cyrus b^^ his reign, 
atha: as king, or (taking the word monarch to tagaify a 
lord of many kingdoms) as a great monarch. From the be- 
ginning of Cyrus, in the first year of the fiJly-fiftb Olym^wad, 
I . de Don. Btaag. 1. 8. e. i. 
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unto the end of the Peraan empire, which was in the third 
of the hundred and twelfth Olympiad, we find two hundred 
and thirty years complete : from the beginning of Cyruses 
monarchy, which lasted but seven years, we find complete 
two hundred and seven years which was the contmuance 
of the Pernan empire. 

Now therefore seeing that the first year of Cyruses mon- 
archy (which was the last of the sixtieth Olympiad, and 
the two hundred and fortieth year from the institution of 
those games by Iphitus) followed the last of the seventy 
years of the captivity of Juda, and desolation of the land of 
Israel ; manifest it is, that we must reckon back those seventy 
years, and one hundred and seventy years more, the last 
which passed under the kings of Juda, to find the first of 
these Olympiads ; which by this account is the fifty-first of 
Uzziah, as we have already noted. 

The eclipses whereof we made mention serve well to the 
same purpose. For example^s sake, that which was seen 
when Xerxes mustered his army at Sardis, in the two hun- 
dred and sixty-seventh year of Nabonassar, being the last of 
the seventy-fourth Olympiad, leads us back unto the be^n- 
ning of Xerxes, and from him to Cyrus ; whence we have 
a fair way through the seventy years unto the destruction 
of Jerusalem ; and so upwards through the reigns of the 
last kings of Juda^ to the fifty-first year of Uzziah. 

Thus much may suffice concerning the time wheran 
these Olympiads began. 

To tell the great solemnity of them, and with what ex- 
ceeding great concourse of all Greece they were celebrated, 
I hold it a superfluous labour. It is enough to say, that all 
bodily exercises, or the most of them, were therein practised; 
as running, wrestling, fighting, and the like. Neither did 
they only contend for the mastery in those feats, whereof 
there was good use, but in running of chariots, fighting widi 
whirlbats, and other the like ancient kinds of exercises, 
that served only for ostentation. Thither also Repaired 
orators, poets, musiciaBs, and all that thought themselves 
excellent in any laudable quality, to make trial of their 
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Neitber was it only the vcnce ot tbe people, or ttie songa 
of poets, that so highly extolled them which had won these 
Olympian pnzes but even grave historians thought it a 
matter worthy of their noting. Such was (as J Tully counts 
it) the vanity of the Greeks, that they esteemed it almost 
as great an honour to have won the victory at running or 
wrestling in those games, as to have triumphed in Rome 
for some famous victory, or conquest of a province. 

That these Olympian games were celehrated at the full 
of the moon, and upon the fifteenth day of the month He- 
catomb«on, which doth answer to our June; and what 
means they used to make the month begin with the new 
moon, that the fifteenth day might be the full, I have shewed 
in another place. Wherefore I may now return unto the 
kings of Juda, and leave the merry Greeks at their games, 
whom I shall meet in more serious employments, when the 
* Horst Cmio. I. 4.oAe2. ' Tull. id Orat. pro PImco. 
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Persian quarrels draw the body of this history into the coasts 
of Ionia and Hellespont 

SECT. VI. 

CfJotham and his cmUemporariei, 
JOTHAM the scm of Uzziah, when he was twenty-five 
years old, and in the second of ' Pekah king of Israel, was 
anointed king in Jerusalem, his father yet living. He built 
an exceeding high gate to the temple, of threescore cubits 
upright, and therefore called Ophel ; besides divers cities in 
the hills of Juda, and in the forests, towers, and palaces : 
he enforced the Ammonites to pay him tribute, to wit, of 
silver an hundred talents, and of wheat and barley two thou- 
sand measures : he reigned twenty-nx years ; of whom Jo- 
sephus gives this testimony : Efusmodi vero princeps hie 
Jiiii, ut nttUum in eo virtuiis genus desideres: ut qui Deum 
adeo pie coluerii, hominibus euis adeo Juste prqfuerU^ 
urbem ipsam tanUe sibi cures esse passus sit, ei tantopere 
auxeriif ui universum regnum hostibus quidem mimme 
contemnendumj domesticis auiem ejus incoUs aique civibus 
JeliWy Jaustum et Jbrhmatum sua virtute effecerit; <* This 
was such a prince, as a man could find no kind of virtue 
wanting in him: he worshipped Grod so reli^ously, he 
governed his men so righteously, he was so provident for 
the city, and did so greatly amplify it, that by his virtue 
^ and prowess he made his whole kingdom not contemptible 
^* to his enemies, but to his servants, inhabitants, and dti- 
^^ zens, prosperous and happy.*" 

This is all that I find of Jotham : his reign was not long, 
but as happy in all things as he himself was devout and 
virtuous. 

Auchomenes about this time succeeded Phelesteus in 
Corinth : after whom the Corinthians erected magistrates, 
which governed from year to year. And yet Pausanias in 
his second book, with Strabo wd Plutarch in many places, 
are of opinion, that Corinth was governed by kings of the 
race of the Bacid«, to the time of Cypselus, who drove 
them out. 

■ 3 Kings XT. 33. 

Yy« 






At this time IWed Nabum the prophet, who fbretdd the 
destruction of the Assyrian empire, and of the city of Ni- 
neveh ; which succeeded (saith Josephus) an hundred and 
fifteen years after. The cities of Cyrene and of Aradtis 
were built at this time, while in Media Sosarmus and Me- 
didus rd^ed, being the second and third kings of those 
pans. 

SECT. VU. 
Of Ahaz and hu contemporariei. 

AHAS, or Achaz, succeeded unto Jotham in the <= seven- 
teenth year of Pelcah the eon of Remalia ; the same being 
also the last year of his father's reign, who began in the se- 
cond of the same Pekah, and reigned sixteen, but not com- 
plete years. This Ahaz was an idolater, exceeding all his 
predecessors. He made molten images for Baalim, and 

■ 1 Kiuf^ XT. ' Pun*. I. ;. • i Kinfr* xri. i. i Chrnn, iirlii. 
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burnt his Bon for sacrifice before the idcd Moloch, or Saturn, 
which was represented by a manlike brasen body, bearing 
the head of a calf, set up not far from Jerusalem, in a valley 
shadowed with woods, called Gehinnon, oir Tophet, from 
whence the word Gehenna is used for heU. The children 
ofiered were enclosed within the carcass of this idol, and as 
the fire increased, so the sacrificers, with a noise of cymbals 
and other instruments, filled the air, to the end the pitiful 
cries of the children might not be heard : which unnatural, 
cruel, and dcTilish oblation, <^ Jeremy the prophet vehemently 
reprehendeth, and ot which St. Jerome upon the tenth of 
Matthew hath written at large. By the prohibition in Le- 
viticus the eighteenth, it appeareth that this horrible sin 
was ancient : in the twelfth of Deuteronomy, it is called an 
abomination which God hateth. That it was also practised 
elsewhere, and by many nations remote from Judaea, divers 
authors witness; as Virgil in the second of his JSneids, 
Sanguine placdstiSy &c. and Silius, Poscere ctede deoa. 
Saturn is said to have brought this custom into Italy, be- 
sides the casting of many souls into the river of Tiber, in- 
stead of which Hercules commanded that the waxen images 
of men should be thrown in and drowned. The Devil also 
taught the Cartha^nians this kind of butchery, insomudi 
that when their city vras besieged and in distress, the priest 
made them believe, that because they had spared their own 
children, and had bought and brought up others to be of- 
fered, that therefore Saturn had stirred up and strengthened 
their enemies against them : whereupon they presently caused 
two hundred of the noblest youths of their city to be slain, 
and ofiered to Saturn, 0t Satan, to appease him ; who, be- 
sides these forenamed nations, had instructed the ^Rhodiansi 
the people of Crete and Chios, of Messena, of Galatia, with 
the Massagets, and others, in these his services : further, as 
if he were not content to destroy the souls of many nations 
in Europe, Aaa, and Africa, (as^Acosta writeth,) tbeMez^ 
icans, and other people of America, were brought by the 

' 2 Chron. vW. 19—31* 00. 1. 2. Diod. 1. 20. 

• Easeb. de Pnep. Evaog. 1. 6. Di< <" Acott. de Hist. nat. et mot, Ind.. 
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in his way, who were yet strong both in men and fiime. But 
Tiglath, having now with the treasures of Jerusalem pre- 
pared his army, first invaded the territory of Damascus, won 
the city, and killed Rezin, the last of the race of the Adads, 
who began with David, and ended with this Achaz. At 
Damascus Achaz met llglath, and taking thence a pattern 
of the altar, sent it to Uriah the priest, commanding the like 
to be made at Jerusalem, whereon at his return he burnt 
sacrifice to the gods of the Syrians. In the mean while 
Tiglath possessed aU Basan, and the rest beyond Jordan, 
which belonged to the tribe of Reuben, Gad, and Manas- 
seh. And then passing the river, he mastered the cities of 
Galilee, invaded Ephraim, and the kingdom of Israel, and 
made them his vassals. And notwithstanding that he was 
invited and waged by Achaz, yet aft^ the spoil of Israel 
he possessed himself of the greater part of Juda, and as it 
seemeth enforced Achaz to pay him tribute. For in the 
second of Kings, the eighteenth, it is written of Ezechiah, 
that he revolted from Ashur, or rebelled against him, and 
therefore was invaded by Sennacherib. After Ahaz had 
beheld and borne these miseries, in the end of the sixteenth 
year of his reign he died, but was not buried in the sepul- 
chres of the kings of Juda. 

With Ahaz lived Medidus, the third prince in Media, 
who governed forty years, saith ^ Eusebius : Diodorus and 
Ctenas find Anticarmus, instead of this Medidus, to have 
been Sosarmus^s successor, to whom they give fifty years. 

Tiglath Phileser held the kingdom of Assyria all the 
reign of Ahaz ; yet so, that Salmanassar his son may seem 
to have reigned with him some part of the time : for we 
find that Ahaz did ^ send unto the kings qfAshwr to help 
him. The Creneva note says, that these kings of Ashur 
were Tiglath Pileser, and those kings that were under his 
dominion. But that he or his father had hitherto made 
such conquests, as might give him the lordship over other 
kings, I do neither find any history nor circumstance that 
proveth. Wherefore I think that these kings of Ashur 

^ Euseb. in Cbroa. ^ 3 Chton. xxriii. 16. 
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the first ye&r of the eighth Olympiad. Eusebius and Hali- 
carnasssuB, in the first of the seventh Olympiad ; at which 
time indeed Carops the first of these began his ten yean 
rule. 

The kingdom of the Latins, governed about three hun- 
dred year by the Sylvii, of the race of ^neas, took end 
in the some Ahaz'a time ; the foundation of Rome b«ng 
Iwd by Romulus and Remus in the «ghth year of the same 
king. Codoman builds it the eleventh of Ahaz, Bucholser 
in the eighth, (as I think he should,) others somewhat later, 
and in the reign of Ezechias. Cicero, Eutropius, Oroaus, 
and others, square the time of the foundation to the third 
year of the nxth Olympiad. But Halicamasseeus, SolinuB 
AntiochenuB, Clemens Alexandrinus, and Eusebius, to the 
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first yeas of the seventh ; who seem not only to me, but to 
many very learned chronologers, to have kept heran the 
best account. 



CHAP. XXIV. 

Of the aniiquiHes of Italy, and JbundcMon of Rome in ike 

time ofAhaz. 

SECT. I. 

Of the old inhahUanU^ and of the name of Italy, 

jlxND here to speak of the more ancient times of Italy, 
and what nations possessed it before the arrival oi ^neas, 
the place may seem to invite us ; the rather because mudi 
fabulous matter hath been mixed with the truth of those 
elder plantations. Italy, before the fall of Troy, was known 
to the Greeks by divers names ; as first Hesperia, then Au- 
sonia, the one name arising ci the seat, the other of the 
Ausones, a people inhalnting part of it : one ancient name 
of it was also (Enotria, which it had of the (Enotri ; whom 
^ Halicamassaeus thinks to have been the first that brought 
a colony of Arcadians into that land. Afterwards it was 
called Italy, of Italus : concerning which changes of names 
Virgil speaks thus : 

E»t locui Hesperiam Graii cognomme ^Ucunt : 
Terra anti^ta^ patens armU, atque ubere glebte : 
(EnotrU coluere tririy nunc fama minorei 
Italiam dixUse, ducii de nomtiic, geniem. 

There is a land which Greeks Hesperia name. 
Ancient and strong, of much fertility. 
CBootrians held it, but we bear by fame. 
That by late ages of posterity, 
*Tis from a captain's name cali'd Italy. 

Who this captain or king may have been, it is very un- 
certain : for Virgil speaks no more of him, and the opinions 
of others are many and repliant But like enough it i% 
that the name which hath continued so long upon the whoia 

■ Halicar. 1. i. 



^tolians) the accent and pronunciation, togetlier with many 
words little altered, were retained by the Latins, as IMony- 
^us Halicarnassieus, Quintilian, and Friscian the gram- 
marian teach. Hereunto appertains that of Julian the 
apostate, who called the Greeks coumhs of the Latins. Also 
the common original of the Greeks and Latins from Javan ; 
and the fable of Janus, whose image had two faces, looking 
east and west, as Greece and Italy lay, and was stamped on 
onns, with a ship on the other ade ; all which is, by inter- 
pretation, referred to Javan, father of the Greeks and La- 
tins; who soling over the Ionian sea, that lies between 
j^tolia and the western parts of Greece and Italy, planted 
colonies in both. Now whereas Reineccius thinks that the 
names of Atlas and Italus belonged both to one man, and 
thereto applies that of Berosus, who called Cethim lulus ; 
•H.li«r. 1. .. !■ Jublin. !. II. nSlrabo, 1.6. ' Plin. I. J. Cj. 
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though it may seem strengthened by the marriage of Dar-' 
danus, whilst he abode in Italy with Electra, the daughter 
of Atlas ; yet is it by arguments, in my valuation greater 
and stronger, easily disproved. For they who make men- 
tion of Adas, place him before the time of Moses: and if 
Atlas were Cethim, or Kittim, then was he the sqn of Javan, 
and nephew of Japheth, the eldest son of Noah ; which an- 
tiquity far exceeds the name of Italy, that began after the 
departure of Hercules out of the country, not long before 
the war of Troy. 

Likewise Virgil, who speaks of Atlas, and of Dardanus^s 
marriage with Electra, hath nothing of his meeting with her 
in Italy, but calleth Electra and her sister Maia (poetically) 
daughters of the mountmn Atlas in Africa, naming Italus 
among the kings of the aborigines; which he would not 
have done, had Atlas and Italus been one person. 

As for the authority of B/erosus in this case, we need the 
less to regard it, for that Reineccius himself, whose conjec- 
tures are more to be valued than the dreams wherewith An- 
nius hath filled Berosus, holds it but a figment. 

That the name of Italy began long after Atlas, it ap 
pears by the verses of Virgil last rehearsed, wherein he 
would not have said, Nuncjbma minores lialiam dueitse^ 
Dueis de nomine^ genUm^ had that name been heard of ere 
Dardanus left the country. But seeing that when Hercules, 
who died a few years before the war of Troy, bad left in 
Italy a colony of the Eleans, (who in a manner were one and 
the same naUon with the iEtolians, as Strabo, Herodotus, 
and Pausanias teach,) then the name of Italy began : and 
seeing Virgil makes mention of Italus among the Italian 
kings, it were no great boldness to say, that Italus was 
commander of these Eleans. For though I remember not 
that I have read of any such Greek as was named Italus, 
yet the mime of iBtolus, written in Greek Aitolos, was 
very famous both among thciStolians and among the Eleansi 
he being son of a king of Elis, and founder of the iEtolian 
kingdom. Neither is it more hard to derive the name Italus 
from iEtolus, than Italia from iEtolia. So may VirgiPs 



their seats so oft as other Greeks were, who dwelt without 
that half-island, neither had the Arcadians so unsure a 
dwelling as the rest of the Peloponnesians, because their 
country was less fruitful in land, mountainous, and hard of 
access, and they themselves (as in such places commonly 
are found) very warlike men. Some of these therefore hav. 
ing occupied a great part of Latium, and held it long, did 
according to the Arcadian manner style themselves abori- 
pnes, in that language, which either their new seat or their 
neighhours thereby had taught them. How it might be 
that the Acardians who dwelt somewhat far from sea, and 
are always noted as unapt men to prove good mariners, 
should have been authors of new discoveries, were a question 
not easy to be answered, were it not so, that both ftiiitful- 
ness of children, in which those ages abounded, enforceth ■ 
superfluous company to seek another scat, and that some 
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expeditions of the Arcadians, as especially that of ETauder, 
into the same parts of Italy, are generally acknowledged. 

After the aborigines were the Pelasgi, an andent nation, 
who sometimes gave name to all Greece : but their antiqiu*-- 
ties are long since dead for lack^f ^9od.«<r:eoords^ -Neither 
was their glory such in Italy, as could long sustain the 
name of their own tribe ; for they were in short space ac- 
counted one people with the former inhabitants. The Si- 
cani, Ausones, Aurunci, Rutili, and other people, did in ages 
following disturb the peace of Latium, which by Saturn 
was brought to some civility, and he therefore canonized 
as a God. 

This Saturn St. Augustine calleth Sterces, or Sterculius, 
others term him Stercutius, and say, that he taught the 
people to dung their grounds. That Latium took his name 
of Saturn, because he did latere^ that is, lie hidden there, 
when he fled from Jupiter, it is questionless a fable. For 
as in heathenish superstition it was great vanity to think 
that any thing could be hidden from Gtxl, or that there 
were many gods of whom one fled from another ; so in the 
truth of history it is well known, that no king reigning in 
those parts was so mi^ty, that it should be hard to find 
one country or another wherein a man might be safe from 
his pursuit. And yet, as most * fables and poetical fictions 
were occasioned by some ancient truth, which either by 
ambiguity of speech or some allusion, they did maimedly 
and darkly express; (for so they feigned a passage over a 
river in hell, because death is a passage to another life, and 
because this passage is hateful, lamentable, and painful, 
therefore they named the river Styx of hate, Cocytus of 
lamentation, and Asheron of pain ; so also because men are 
stony-hearted, and because the Greek Xaoi people^ and \a$s 
stones^ are near in sound, therefbre they feigned in the time 
of Deucalion stones converted into men, as at other times 
men into stones;) in like manner it may be, that the ori- 
ginal of Satum^s hiding himself was some allunon to that 
old opinion of the wisest of the heathen, that the true God 

' See lib. i. cRp. 6. lect. i. et seq. 
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of names, they might nevertheless differ in sound and pro- 
nunciation of one and the same word. So that as he is by 
many called Sabinus, to whom some (deriving the Sabines 
from him) give the name of Sabus : in the like manner might 
he whom the Arcadians would call £latus, (of which name 
they had a prince that founded the city Elateia,) be named 
of the Ceteans, Latinus. Reineccius, pursuing this likeli- 
hood, thinks, that when Euripylus, lord of the Ceteans, be- 
ing the son of Telephus, whom Hercules begat upon Auge, 
the daughter of Aleus king of Arcadia, was slain by Achilles 
in the Trojan war : then did Telephus, brother to Euripy- 
lus, conduct the Ceteans, who (fearing what evil might 
befall themselves by the Greeks, if the affairs of Troy should 
go ill) passed into that part of Italy where the Arcadians 
were planted by (Enotrus. And Reineccius further thinks, 
that Telephus being the more gracious among the QSnotrian 
Arcadians, by the memory of his grandmother Auge, an 
Arcadian lady, was well contented to take an Arcadian 
name, and to be called Elatus, which in the dialect and pro- 
nunciation either of the Ceteans or of the (Enotrians was 
first Elatinus, and then Latinus : that this name of Elatus 
may have been taken or imposed by the Arcadians, it is the 
more easy to be thought, for that there were then two fa- 
milies, the one of Aphidus, the other of Elatus, who were 
sons of Areas king of Arcadia, which gave name to the 
country ; and between these two families the succession in 
that kingdom did pass almost interchangeably for many 
ages, till at the end of the Trojan war it fell into the hand 
of Hippothous of the race of Elatus, in whose posterity it 
continued until the last. Again, the name Latinus having 
a derivative sound, agrees the better with the supposition 
of such an accident. This is the conjecture of Reinecaus, 
which if he made over-boldly, yet others may follow it with 
the less reproof, considering that it is not easy to find either 
an apparent truth or fair probability among these disagree- 
ing authors, which have written the originals of Latium. 



(who having Elain by mischance his father Echemus king of 
Arcadia, fled into Italy) the waste grounds on which Rome 
was afterward built. 

Fauna, called Fatua, the sister of Faunus, was also his 
wife, as all historians agree ; she was held a prophetess, and 
highly commended for her chastity; which praise in her 
must needs have been much blemished by her marriage, 
itself being merely incestuous. 

It is not mentioned that Faunus had by his sister any 
child, neither do we read of any other wife which he had, 
save only that Virgil, Mneid 7, gives unto him Latinus ms 
his eon, by a nymph called Marica. 

• Ewkiel oflcD cilli the idoli of [he it nay b« that ifter that Saturn be- 

hrathcD Drni ttrmrean nnd hrnce Mme tbe name of an idol. It [tlrMrrt 

it mar ^- !''■' '° *'■' ETun^list ve Cod that in ■ like mdm thii nunc 

raiil for Belzebub, Brliebul, which ii SIcmitina ihoiiM atick unto Mm. 
iDtrrprrlHl Drmim 
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But who this Marica was, it is not found, save only that 
her abode was about the river Liris near M intumae. 

Of the name Latinus, there are bj Pomponius Sabinus 
recounted four; one, the son of Faunus; another, of Her- 
cules; a third, of Ulysses by Circe; the fourth, of Telemachus. 
' Suidas takes notice only of the second, of whom he saith, 
that his name was Telephus, and the people, anciently 
named the Cetii, were finom his surname called Latini. 
This agrees in effect with the opinion of Reineccius, the 
difference consisting almost in this only, that Suidas calls 
Telephus the son of Hercules, whereas Reineccius makes 
him his nephew, by a son of the same name. This Latinus 
having obtained the succession in that kingdom after Faunus, 
did promise his only daughter and heir Lavinia to Tumus 
the son of Veiiilia, who was sister to Amata, I^atinus^s wife. 

But when ^neas arrived in those parts with fifteen ships, 
or perhaps fewer, wherein mig^t be embarked, according to 
the rate which Thucydides allows to the vessels then used, 
about one thousand and two hundred men: then Latinus 
finding that it would stand best with his assurance to make 
alliance with the Trojan, and moved with the great reputa- 
tion of iGneas, which himself had heard of in the war of 
Troy, gave his daughter to him, breaking off the former 
appointment with Tumus, who incensed herewith sought 
to avenge himself by war, which was soon ended with his 
own death. 

Of Amata the wife of Latinus, it is very certain, that 
were she an Italian, she could not have borne a daughter 
marriageable at the arrival of Mneaa; unless we should 
wholly follow Suidas, and rather ^ve the conduct of the 
Cetii into Italy to Telephus the father, than to his son, 
who served in the last year of the Trojan war. But Rei- 
neccius holds her an Asiatic, and thinks withal that Lavi- 
nia was bom before Telephus came into Italy. That this 
name Amata, by which Vir^ and Halicamassaeus call her, 
was not proper, but rather a surname, it may seem by Varro, 
who calleth her Plriatia ; which name very well might be 

« StMas in the word Laiini. 
RALEGH, HIST. WORLD. VOL. II. Z Z 



Posthuiniis, because he was born after his father^s funeral. 
This flight of Lavinia was so evil taken by the people, that 
Ascanius procured her return, entreated her honourably, 
and using her as a queen, did foster her young sod, his half 
brother Sylvius. Yet afterwards, whether to avoid all oc- 
casions of disagreement, or delighted with the situation of 
the place, Ascanius leaving to his mother-in-law the city 
of Lavinium, which j^neas had built, and called after his 
new wife's name, founded the city Alba Longa, and therein 
ragned. The time of his reign was, according to some, 
eight and twenty years; Virgil ^ves him thirty; others, five 
and thirty, and eight and thirty. After his decease, there 
arose contention between Sylvius the son of j9£neas and 
lulus the son of Ascanius about the kingdom; but the 
people inclining to the son of Lavinia, lulus was contented 
to hold the priesthood, which he and his race enjoyed. 
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leaving the kingdom to Sylvius Posthumus, whose posterity 
were afterwards called Sylvii. 

The reign of the Alban kings, with the continuance of 
each man^s reign, I find thus set down : 

Yean. 

1. Sylvius Posthumus .... 29 

2. Sylvius Mneas 31 

S. Sylvius Latinus - - - - -50 

4. Sylvius Alba 89 

5. Sylvius Atis - - - - - 26 

6. Sylvius Capys - - - - - 28 

7. Sylvius Capetus - - - - 13 

8. Sylvius Tiberinus - - - - 8 
9« Sylvius Agrippa - - - - 41 

10. Sylvius Alladius .... 19 

11. Sylvius Aventinus - - . .87 

12. Sylvius Procas .... 28 

13. Sylvius Amulius - ... 44 
Sylvius Numitor. 

Ilia, called also Rhea and Sylvia. 

Romulus, Remus. 
The most of these kings lived in peace, and did little or 
nothing worthy of remembrance. 

Latinus founded many towns in the borders of Latium ; 
who, standing much upon the honour of their original, 
grew thereby to be called Prisci Jt«atini. Of Tiberinus some 
think that the river Tiber had name, being formerly called 
Albula ; but Virgil gives it that denomination of another 
called Tibris, before the coming of iEneas into Italy. The 
mountain Aventinus had name, as many write, from Aven- 
Unus king of the Albans, who was buried theron; but 
Virgil hath it otherwise. Julius, the brother of Aventinus, 
IS named by Eusebius as father of another Julius, and 
grandfather of Julius Proculus ; who leaving Alba, dwelt 
with Romulus in Rome. Numitcn*, the elder son of Procas, 
was deprived of the kingdom by his brother Amulius ; by 
whom also his son ^gesthus was slwi, and Ilia his daughter 
made a nun of Vesta, that thereby the issue of Numitor 

z z 2 



the days of Tullus Hostilius, king of the Romans, making 
war upon Rome, died in the camp ; and Melius Suffetius, 
the successor of Cluilius, who surrendered tlie estate of 
Alba unto the Romans, having committed the hazard of 
both aigniories to tlie success of three men of each side, 
who decided the quarrel by combat ; in which the three 
brethren Horatii, the champions of the Romans, prevailed 
against the Curiatii, champions of the Albans. After this 
combat, when Metius (following Tullus Hostihus with the 
Alban forces agtunst the Veientes and Fidenates) withdrew 
his companies out of the battle, hoping thereby to leave tlie 
Romans to such an overthrow as might make them weak 
enough for the Albans to deal with ; Tullus, who notwith- 
standing this falsehood obt^ned the victory, did reward 
Metius with a cruel death, causing him to be tied to two 
chariots, and so torn in pieces. Then was Alba destroyed. 
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and the dtizens ciirried to ^ome, where they were inade 
free denizens, the noble families being ipade patriaans; 
among which were the Julii ; of whom C. Julius Caesar 
being descended, not only gloried in his ancient, royal, and 
forgotten pedigree, in full assembly of the {lomi^ns, then 
governed by a free estate of the people, but by his rare in- 
dustry, valour, and judgment, obtained the sovereignty of 
the Roman empire (much by him enlarged) to himself and 
his posterity; whereby the name of iEneas, and honour of 
the Trojan and Alban race was so revived, that seldom, 
if ever, any one family hath attuned to a proportionable 
height of glory. 

SECT. V. 
Of the beginning of Rome, and of Romulus* s birth and death. 

OF Rome, which devoured the Alban kingdom, I may 
here best shew the beginnings, which (though somewhat 
uncertain) depend much upon the birth and education of 
Romulus, the grandchild of Numitor, the last that reigned 
in Alba. For how not only the bordering people, but all 
nations between Euphrates and the ocean, were broken in 
pieces by the iron teeth of this fourth beast, it is not to be 
described in one place, having been the work of many ages; 
whereof I now do handle only the first, as incident unto the 
discourse preceding. Q. Fabiua Pictor, Pordus Cato, Cal- 
phumius Piso, Sempronius, and others, seek to derive the 
Romans from Janus ; but Herodotus, Marsylus, and many 
others of equal credit, give the Grecians for their ancestors: 
and as X Strabo reporteth in his fifth book, CcBcUius rerum 
Romanarum scriptor eo argumento coBigUf Romam a Gr(Bci$ 
esse conditanif quod Romania GrtBco ritu^ antique %nstiiuk> 
Hercuii rem sacram Jaciunt ; matrem quoque Evandri VC" 
nerantur Romani; *^ Csecilius,^ saith he, *^ a Roman histo- 
<^ riographer, doth by this argument gather that Rome was 
^^ built by the Greeks, because the Romans, after Greekish 
fashion, by ancient ordinance do sacrifice to Hercules; the 
Romans also worship the mother of Evander.**^ 
Plutarch, in the life of Romulus, remembers many found- 

y Strabo, 1. 5. fbl. 159. 
z zS 
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Mars was supposed to be his father; that he woa nuned 
by a wolf, found and taken away by Faustula, a shepherd's 
wife. The same unnatural nursing had Cyrus; the same 
incredible fostering had Seroiramia; thf one by a bitch, the 
other by birds. But, as Phitarch saith, it is like enough 
that Amulius catne covered with armour to Rhea, tlie mo- 
ther of Romulus, when he begat her with child : and there- 
in it seemeth to me, that he might have two purposes ; the 
one, to destroy her, because she was the daughter and heir 
of his elder brother, from whom he injuriously held the 
kingdom ; the other, to satisfy his appetite, because she was 
fur and goodly. For she being made a nun of the goddess 
Vesta, it was death in her, by the law, to break her chastity. 
I also find in ' Fauclufa Aniiquitez de Gafde, that Merov^ 
king of the Francs was begotten by a monster of the sea ; 
• Fiii.thn.fol. H4. 
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but Fauchet says, ^* Let them believe it that list;^ II le croira 
qui voudra : also of Alexander, and of Scipio AArican, there 
are poetical inventions : but to answer these imaginations in 
general, it is true that in those times, when the world was 
full of this barbarous idolatry, and when there were as many 
gods as there were kings or passions of the mind, or as 
there were of vices and virtues; then did many women, 
greatly born, cover such slips as they made, by protesting 
to be forced by more than human power : so did (Enone 
confess to Paris that she had been ravished by Apollo; 
and Anchises boasted that he had known Venus. But Rhea 
was made with child by some man of war or other, and 
therefore called" Mars, the god of battle, according to the 
sense of the time. (Enone was overcome by a stroiig wit, 
and by such a one as had those properties ascribed to Apollo. 
The mother of Merov^e might fancy a sea captain to be 
gotten with young by such an one; as the daughter of Inachus 
fancied, according to Herodotus. iEneas was a bastard, 
and begotten upon some fair harlot, called for her beauty 
Venus, and was therefore the child of lust, which is Venus. 
Romulus was nursed by a wolf, which was Lupa, or Lupina, 
for the courtesans in those days were called wolves; qtue 
nunc (saith Halicamassaeus) honestiori vocabulo amicce ap* 
peUantur; *^ which are now by an honester name called 
^^ friends.^ It is also written, that Romulus was in the end 
of his life taken up into heaven, or rather out of the world 
by his father Mars, in a great storm of thunder and light- 
ning : so was it said that iEneas vanished away by the river 
Numicus; but thereof Livy also speaketh modestly, for he 
rehearseth the other opinion, that the storm was the fury of 
the senators, but seemeth to adhere partially to this taking 
up ; and many authors agree that there was an unnatural 
darkness, both at his birth and at his death ; and that he 
might be slain by thunder and lightning it is not unlikely. 
For the emperor Anastaaus was slain with lightning ; so 
was Strabo, the father of Pompey, slain with a thunderbolt ; 
so Cams the emperor, (who succeeded Probus,) whilst be 
lodged with his army upon the river Tigris, was there slain 
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lowing, even unto this day. A valiant man he was, vay 
strong of^ body, patient of travel, and temperate in diet, ta 
forbearing the use of wine and dehcacies : but his raging 
ambition he knew not how to temper, which caused him to 
slay his brother, and neglect to revenge the death of Tatius 
his companion in the kingdom, that he himself might be 
lord alone in those narrow territories. He reigned seven 
and thirty year», first alone, tlicn with Tatius, and after his 
death single, till he wus slain, as is already shewed: after 
which time the sovereignty fell into the hands of Noma, a 
man to him unknown, and more priestlike than kinglike; 
wherein Rome itself in her later times hath somewhat re- 
sembled this king. For having long been sole governess, till 
Constantinople shared with her ; afterwards, when as the 
Greek emperor was crushed by foreign enemies, and the 
Latins despoiled of imperial power, she fell into the sub- 
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jection of a prelate, swelling by degrees from the sheep- 
hook to the sword, and therewith victorious to excessive 
magnificence, from whence by the same degrees it fell, hemg 
driven from luxury to defensive arms, and therein having 
been unfortunate, at length betakes herself again to th^ 
crosier'^s staff. 

And thus much of Rome in this place, by occasibn of the 
story of the times of king Ahaz, during whose reign in 
Jewry the foundations of this famous city were laid. 



CHAP. XXV. 

OfEzekias and his contemporctries. 

SECT. I. 

Of the beginning of EzekiaSy and of the agreeing of Ptohmy's 
Nabonassar, Nabopolassar, and MardocempadiAS, with the history 
of the Bible. 

As the first year of Ahaz'^s reign was confounded with the 
last of his father Jotham, so was the latter end of his six- 
teen years taken up in the three first of Ezekias his son. 
This appears by the reign of Hosea over Israel, which be- 
gan in the twelfth of Ahaz, and therefore the third thereof 
was concurrent with AJiaz^s fourteenth. But the third of 
Hosea was the first of Ezekias ; so it follows, that Ezekias 
began to reign in his father'^s fourteenth year. Like enough 
it is, that the third year of Hosea, the same being the four- 
teenth of Ahaz, was almost spent when Ezekias began, and 
so the fifteenth year of Ahaz may have been concurrent, for 
the most part, with the first of Ezekias. 

By suppoong that Hosea began his kingdom when the 
twelfth year of Ahaz was almost complete, some would find 
the means how to disjcun the first of Ezekias from the fif- 
teenth of Ahaz, pladng him yet one year later, of which 
year Ahaz may perhaps hav? lived not many days. But 
seeing that the fourteenth and fifteenth years of Ezekias 



and succession of Jehoram ; whereof, as concerning the be- 
ginning of the son to reign whilst his father lived, we have 
already said enough. 

Of this godly king Ezekias, we find that his very begin- 
ning testified his devotion and zeal. For whether it were 
so that his unfortunate and ungracious father (who had 
outworn his reputation) gave way to his son's proceedings, 
which perhaps it lay not in him to hinder ; or whether (as 
I rather think) the first year and first month of his reign, 
wherein <* Ezekias opened the doors of the temple, were to 
be understood as the be^nning of his sole government ; we 
pltunly find it to have been his first work, that he opened 
the doors of the house of the Lord, which Ahaz had shut 
up, cleansed the city and kingdom of the idols, restored the 

» » Kidgixii. .ij. ' 1 CbroD. iKviii. 17. ' 1 Cbmn. ixii. jt. 
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c priests to their offices and estates, commanded the sacri- 
fices to be offered which had been for many years neglected, 
and brake down the brasen ^ serpent of Moses, because the 
people burnt incense before it, and he called it Nehushtan, 
which signifieth a lump of brass. He did also celebrate the 
passover with great magnificence, inviting thereunto the 
Israelites of the ten tribes: many there were even out of 
those tribes that came up to Jerusalem to this feast. But 
the general multitude of Israel did laugh the messengers of 
Ezekias to scorn. 

It was not long ere they that scorned to solemnize the 
memorial of thm deliverance out of the Egyptian servitude 
fell into a new servitude, out of which they never were de- 
livered. For in the fourth of Ezekias^s rdgn, Salmanassar 
the son of Tlglath, the son of Belochus, hearing that Ho- 
sea king of Israel had practised with Soe king of Egypt 
against him,- invaded Israel, besieged Samaria, and in the 
third year (after the inhabitants had endured all sorts of 
miseries) forced it, and carried thence the ten idolatrous 
tribes into Assyria and Media ; among whom Tobias, and 
his son of the same name, with Anna his wife, were sent 
to Nineveh, in whose seats and places the Assyrians sent 
strangers of other nations, and among them many of the 
ancient enemies of the Israelites ; as those of Cutha, Ana, 
Hamah, and Sphemaim, besides Babylonians; whose places 
and nations I have formerly described in the treatise of 
the Holy Land. 

These latter Assyrian kings, and the Peraans which 
followed them, are the first of whom we find mention made 
both in profane and sacred books. These therefore serve 
most aptly to join the times of the old world (whereof none 
but the prophets have written otherwise than fabulously) 
with the ages following that were better known and de- 
scribed in course of history. True it is, that of Cjnrus and 
some other Peraans, we find in the Bible the same names 
by which other authors have recorded them ; but of Phul 
and Salmanassar, with other Assyrian, Chaldean kings, di- 

• 2 Chron. ixx. '' 2 Kings znii. 



tween Merodach and Salmanassar, we shall find it the same 
which is between Alardocempadus and Nabonassar. Like- 
wise Functius doth shew, that whereas from the destruction 
of Samaria to the devastation of Jerusalem, in the nineteenth 
of Nebuchadnezzar, we lollect out of the scriptures the dis- 
tance of one hundred and thirty-three years; the selfsame 
distance of time is found in Ptolomy, between Nabonassar 
and Nabopolassar. For whereas Ptoloniy seems to differ 
from this account, making Nabonassar more ancient by an 
hundred and forty years than the destruction of Jerusalem, 
we are to understand that he took Samaria in the eighth year 
of his reign; so that the seven foregoing years added to 
these one hundred thirty-three, make the accounts of the 
scriptures fall even with that of Ptolomy. Ptolomy's com- 
putation is, that ^m the first of Nabonassar to the fifth 
of Nabopolassar, there passed one hundred twenty-seven 



with our account fit>in Nabonassar, taking him for Sal- 
manassar; and uol fearing that the readers will be driven 
from our book, when they find something in it agreang 
with Annius, forasmuch as these kings mentioned in scrip- 
tures reigned in Babylon and Assyria, in those very times 
which by Diodorua and Ptolomy are assigned to Belosus, 
Nabonassar, and Mardocempadus, and the rest; no good 
history naming any others that reignedthere in those ages, 
and all astronomical observations, fitly concurring with the 
years that are attributed to these, or numbered from them. 

SECT. II. 

Of the danger and delieeranct of Jadtra from Sennackerih. 

WHEN Salmanasaar was dead, and his son Sennacherib 

in possession of the empire, in the fourteenth year of Eze- 

kias, he demanded of him such tribute as was agreed on at 
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such Ume as Tiglath, the grandfather of Sennacherib and 
father of Salmanassar, invited by Ahaz, invaded Rezen 
king of Damascus, and delivered him from the dangerous 
war which Israel had undertaken against him. This tri- 
bute and acknowledgment when Ezekias denied, Senna- 
cherib, having (as it seems) a purpose to invade Egypt, sent 
one part of his army to lie before Jerusalem. Now though 
Ezekias (fearing this powerful prince) had acknowledged 
his fault, and purchased his peace, as he hoped, with thirty 
hundred talents of silver and thirty talents of gold, where^ 
with he presented Sennacherib, now set down before La- 
chisin Judaea; yet under the colour of better assurance, 
and to force the ^ king of Judaea to deliver hostages, the As- 
syrian environed Jerusalem with a gross army, and having 
his sword in his hand, thought it the fittest time to write 
his own conditions. 

Ezekias directed his three greatest counsellors to parley 
with Rabsaces over the wall, and to receive his demands ; 
who used three principal arguments to persuade the people 
to yield themselves to his master Sennacherib. For though 
the chancellor, steward,, and secretary, sent by Ezekias, de- 
sired Rabsaces to speak unto them in the Syrian tongue, 
and not in the Jewish, yet he with a more loud voice di- 
rected his speech to the multitude in their own language. 
And for the first he made them know. That if they con- 
tinued obstinate, and adhered to their king, that they would, 
in a short time, be enforced to eat their own dung and 
drink their own urine; secondly, he altogether disabled 
the king of Egypt, from whom the Judaeans hoped for suc- 
cour, and compared him to a > broken staff, on which who* 
soever leaneth pierceth his own hand; thirdly, that the 
gods who should help them, Ezekias had fcnrmerly broken 
and defaced, meaning chiefly (as it is thought by some) 
the brasen serpent, which had been preserved ever since 
Moseses time : and withal he bade them remember the gods 
of other nations; whom, notwithstanding any power of 
theirs, his master had conquered and thrown down; and 

^sKiogtxviii.ai. Ulrid. 
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even wood and stone, &c. 

The reason that moved Sennaclieiib to desire to possess 
himself in haste of Jerusalem, was, that he might thereinto 
have retreated his army, which was departed, as it seemeth, 
from the siege of Pelusium in Egypt, for fear of Terhaca : 
and though the scriptures are silent of that enterprise, 
(which in these books of the Kings and of the Chronicles 
speak but of the affairs of Jews in effect,) yet the ancient 
Berosus, and out of him Josephus and St. Jerome, together 
with Herodotus, remember it as followeth : • Herodotus 
calleth Sennacherib king of Arabia and Assyria; which he 
might justly do, because Tiglalh his grandfather held a 
great part thereof, which he wrested from Pekah king of 
Israel ; as Gilead over Jordan, and the rest of Arabia Pe- 
trsea adjoining: the same Herodotus also maketh Sethon 

' J Kings nix. ' Hrmd. I. i. p. 69. 
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king of Egypt to be Vulcan's priest, and reporteth that the 
reason of Sennacherib's return from Pelusium in Egypt, 
which he also besieged, was, that an innumerable multitude 
of rats had in one night eaten in sunder the bowstrings of 
his archers, and spoiled the rest of their weapons of that 
kind ; which no doubt might greatly amaze him : but the 
approach of Terhaca, remembered by ^ Josephus and Be* 
rosus, was the more urgent. St. Jerome upon Isaiah xxxvii. 
out of the same Berosus, as also in part out of ° Herodotus, 
whom Josephus citeth somewhat otherwise than his words 
lie, reports Sennacherib's retreat in these words : Pugnctase 
autem Sennacherib regem Assyriorum contra MgyfUas^ ei 
(Asedisse Pelusium^ jainque extrucHs aggeribus, urbi ea^ 
piendiBj venisse Taracham regem ^thiopum in auxilium^ 
et una node Juxia Jerusalem centum octoginta guinque 
mittia exercitus Assyrii pestUentia corruisse narrai Hero- 
dotits: et plenissime Berosus ChaldaictB scriptor Mstorimj 
quorum Jides de propriis libris petenda est; ^' That Senna- 
^* cherib king of the Assyrians fought against the Egyptians, 
^* and besieged Pelusium, and that when his mounts were 
*^ built for taking of the city, Tarhacas king of the Ethiopians 
** came to help them, and that in one night near Jerusalem 
one hundred and eighty-five thousand of the Assyrian army 
perished by pestilence. Of these things (saith Jerome) 
*^ ^ Herodotus reports ; and more at large Berosus, a writer 
^^ of Chaldean story, whose credit is to be taken frt>m their 
^* own books.'' Out of Isaiah it is gathered, that this destruc- 
tion of the Assyrian army was in this manner : P Thou shali 
be visited of the Lord of hosts with thunder and shakings 
and a great noise y a whirlwind and a tempest^ and aflame of 
devouring flre. But ^ Josephus hath it more largely out oi 
the same Berosus, an authority (because so well agreeing 
with the scriptures) not to be omitted : Sennacheribus oti- 
tem ab JEgyptiaoo beOo revertensy ostendU ibi exerciium^ 

" J«»Mph. Ant. 1. lo. e. i . lufem nor of Jeronlemy nor Of Hit 

■ Herod. Eoterp. 1. 2. umj there. 

• To wit in part ; Ibr Herodotm » Isa. zx!z. 6. 

mcntioneth nothing, neither of Tar- « Joeeph. Ant 1. lo; e. 1. 
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" dedicated to Ara§ce8, or Nesroch ; whom he eapecblly wor- 
" shipped. These his sons being for their parricide chased 
" away by the people, and flying into ' Armenia, Asara- 
" coldas his younger son succeeded in the kingdom ;" who 
in the beginning of Iiis reign sent new troops out of Assyria 
and Samaria, to fortify the colony therein planted by bin 
grandfather Salmanassar. What this Nesroch was, it is un- 
certain ; Jerome in his Hebrew traditions hath somevhat of 
him, but nothing po«tively. It is certain, that Veoiu 
Urania was worshipped by the Assyrians ; and so was Ju- 
piter Belus, as Dion, Eusebius, and Cyrillus witness. Many 
fancies there are, what cause his sons had to murder him ; 
but the most hkely is, that he had formerly di^oherited 



cherib in Babylon, usurped that state himself in the last 
year of that king, and held it by strong hand ag^nst his 
SOD Assarhaddon ; who was not only simple, but impaired 
in strength by the molestation of his brothers. This ad- 
vantage Merodach espied, and remembering that their an- 
cestor Fhul Bclochus had set his own master Sardanapalus 
besides the cushion, thought it as lawful for himself to take 
the opportunity which this king's weakness did offer, as it 
had been for Belochus to make use of the other's wicked- 
ness ; and so, finding himself beloved of the Babylonians, 
and sufBdently powerful, he did put the matter to hazard, 
and prev^Ied. The assertion of this history is made by the 
some arguments that were used in maintaining the common 
opinion of writers, touching Fhul Belochus; which I will 
not here again rehearse. So of this new race, which cut 
asunder the line of Ninus, there were only five kings : 
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Phul Belochus who reigned 48 years. 

Tiglath Philassar ..... 87 

Salmanassar lO 

Sennacherib 7 

Assarhaddon 10 

But forasmuch as the last year of Salmanassar was also 
the first of Sennacherib his son, we reckon the time, wherein 
the house of Phul held the Assyrian kingdom, to have been 
an hundred and one years ; of which, the last five and twenty 
were spent with Ezekias, under Salmanassar, Sennacherib, 
and Assarhaddon. 

SECT. IV. 
17i€ kings that were in Media during the reign of Ezekias: of 
the difference found between sundry authors^ in rehearsing the 
Median kings. Other contemporaries of Ezekias : of Candaulest 
Gyges^ and the kings descended from Hercules, 

IN the time of Ezekias, Medidus, and after him Cardi- 
ceas, reigned in Media. Whether it were so, that variety 
•of names, by which these kings were called in several his- 
tories^ hath caused them to seem more than indeed they 
were ; or whether the sons reigning with the fathers have 
caused not only the names of kings, but the length of time, 
wherein they governed Media, to exceed the due propor- 
tion ; or whether the copies themselves, of Ctesias and An- 
nius^s Metasthenes, have been faulty, as neither of these 
two authors is over-highly commended of trustiness ; so it 
is, that the names, number, and length of reign, are all 
very diversely reported of these Median kings that followed 
Arbaces ; therefore it need not seem strange, that I reckcm 
Medidus and Cardiceas as contemporaries with Ezekias. 
For to reconcile so great a difference as is found in those 
writers that vary from Eusebius, is more than I dare un- 
dertake. I will only here set down the roll of kings that 
rdgned in Media, accordingly as sundry authors have de- 
livered it. 

Annius^s Metasthenes orders them and their reigns 

thus: 

Sa8 



Artabanus 40 

Astyabara T The continuance of these two he doth 

Astyages J not mention. 
Mercator hath laboured with much diligence to recondle 
these catalogues, and to make them also agree with Euse- 
bius. But forasmuch as it seems to me an impossible matter 
to att^n unto the truth of these forgotten times, by con- 
jectures founded upon Ctesias and Metasthenes, I will lay 
the burden upon Eusebius, who lived in an age better fur- 
nished than ours with books of this argument. Let it 
therefore suffice, that these two kings, (whom I have reck- 
oned as contemporaries with Ezekias,) Medidus and Car- 
diceas, are found in Eusebius; for whether Cardiceas ven 
Diodorus'a Arhianes, I will not stay to search. The kings 
of Media, according to Eusebius, reigned in this order : 
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Arbaces who reigned 28 years. 

Sosarmus 30 

Medidus ... 4.. 40 

Cardiceas 15 

Deioces 54 

Phraortes 84 

Cyaxares 82 

Astyages 88 

These names, and this course of succession, I retain ; but 
add unto these Cyaxares, the son of Astyages, according to 
Xenophon; and sometimes follow Herodotus, in setting 
down the length of a king^s reign otherwise than Eusebius 
hath it : of which variations I will render my reasons in due 
place. 

The twenty-nine years of Ezekias were concurrent, in 
part, with the rule of the four first that were chosen gover- 
nors of Athens for ten years; that is, of Charops, ^si- 
medes, Elidicus, and Hippones. Touching the first of these 
I hear nothing, save that Rome was built in his first year ; 
of which perhaps himself did not hear. Of the second and 
third I find only the names. The fourth made himself 
known by a strange example of justice, or rather of cruelty, 
that he shewed upon his own daughter. For he, finding that 
she had ofiended in unchastity, caused her to be locked up 
with an horse, giving to neither of them any food ; so the 
horse, constrained by hunger, devoured the unhappy wo- 
man. 

In Rome, the first king and founder of that city, Rcnnu- 
lus, did reign both before and somewhat after Ezekias. 

In Lydia, Candaules, the last king, ruled in the same 
age. 

This region was first called Mseonia. Lydus the son of 
Atys reigning in it, gave the name of Lydia, if we believe 
such authority as we find. This kingdom was afterwards, 
by the appointment of an oracle, conferred upon Argon, 
who came of Alcaeus the son of Hercules, by Jardana, a 
bondwoman. The race of these Heradidse continued reign- 
ing fifty-five years, (in which two and twenty generations 

3a4 



other kings, which governed several countries very long; 
as in Asia, the Mysians; in Greece, the Laced cem on ians, 
Messenians, Rhodians, Corinthians, and Arglves; and from 
the Argives, the Macedonians ; as likewise from the Co- 
rinthians, die Syracusans ; besides many great and famous 
though private families. 

But of the Heraclidffi that reigned in Lydia, I have not 
troubled myself to lake notice in the time of their several 
reigns ; for little is found of them be^des the bare names, 
and the folly of this last king Candaules. 
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CHAP. XXVI. 

Of the kings that reigned in Egypt, between the deliver- 
ance of Israel Jrom thence and the reign of Ezehias in 
Juda, when Egypt and Juda made a league against the > 
Aaayrians. 

SECT. I. 

That vtany noma of Egyptian kiTtgt, found in hutorg, are like to 
have belonged only to viceroi/i. An example proving Ikit out of 
iruiiam of Tj/re'i Hittory of the Holy War. 

J. HE emulation and quarrels arising in these dmes, be- 
tween the mighty kingdoms of Egypt and Assyria, do re- 
quire our pains in collecting the most memorable things in 
Egypt, and setting down briefiy the state of that country, 
whidi had continued long a flouriahing re^on, and was of 
great power when it contended with Assyiaa for the mastery. 
Of Cham the son of Noah, who first planted that country, 
and of Onris, Orus, and other ancient kings that ragned 
there until the Israelites were thence delivered, more hath 
been said already than I can stand to ; though I hold it no 
riiame to fail in such conjectures. That which I have de- 
livered, in speaking mine opinion of the Egyptian dynasties, 
must here again help me. For it may truly he affirmed, 
that the great number of kings, which are siud to have 
reigned in Egypt, were none other than viceroys or stew- 
ards, such aa Joseph was, and such as were the aoldans in 
later ages. Therefore I will not only forbear to seek after 
those whom Herodotus and Diodorus have reckoned up 
from the mouths of Egyptian priests, delivering them by 
number without rebearnng tbnr names, but will save the 
labour of marshalling them in order, whose names only are 
found ; the years of their r^gns, and other drcumstannes, 
proving them to have been kings indeed, being not recorded. 
But that I may not seem beforehand to lay an imaginoiy 
ground wha^upon after I may build what I list, it were 
not amiss to give unto the reader such satisfaction in this 
point, as apparent reason and truth of history doth aSbrd. 
First, therefore, we ought not to believe those numbers of 



and cunning, chasing avay Sanar, an Aralnan, who was 
soldan before and after him. This Dargan ministered 
matter of quarrel to Almarick king of Jerusalem ; and 
sustained, with little loss, an inva^on which Almarick made 
upon Egypt : hereupon he grew so insolent and proud, 
that Sanar the former soldan hoped to make his party good 
against him, if he could get any forces wherewith to enter 
Egypt. Briefly, Sanar sueth to Noradine king of Damasco 
for aid, who sends an army of his Turks, under the com- 
mand of Syracon, against the soldan Dargan. So Dai^an 
and Sanar met, and fought : the victory was Daigan's ; but 
he enjoyed it not ; for in few days after, he was slain by 
treason, whereby Sanar did recover his dignity ; which to 
establish, he slew all the kindred and friends of Dar^n 
that he could find in the great city of Cairo. 
To all these doings the caUph Elhadech gave little regard; 



dark porches, that were kept by many armed bands of 
Ethiopians, which, with all diligence, did reverence unto 
the Boldan as he passed along. Through these straits the 
warders led them into goodly open courts, of such beauty 
aod richee, that they could not retain the gravity of ambas- 
sadors, but were enforced to admire the things which de- 
tained their eyes : for there they saw goodly marble pUlars, 
^ded beams, all wrought over with embossed works, cu- 
rious pavements, fish-ponds of marble with clear waters, 
and many sorts of strange birds, unknown in these parts of 
the world, as coming perhaps from the East Indies, which 
then were undiscovered. The further they went, the greater 
was the magnificence ; for the caliph's eunuchs conveyed 
them into other courts within these, as far excelling the 
former, as the former did surpass ordinary houses. It were 



please their own appetites, leaving the charge of the king- 
dom to women, eunuchs, and other ministers of their de- 
sres. The pleasures, which that country aiTorded, were in- 
deed Buffiuent to invite the kings thereof unto a voluptuous 
life ; and the awful r^ard wherein the Egyptians held their 
princes gave them security, whereby they might the better 
trust their officers with so ample commission. But of this 
matter I will not stand longer to dispute. It is enough to 
have shewed, that the great and almost absolute power of 
the viceroy's governing Egypt is set down by Moses, and 
that a lively example of the same is found in William ot 
Tyre, who lived in the same age, was in few years after 
chancellor of the kingdom of Jerusalem, and had full dis- 
oourse with Hugh earl of Ctesarea touching all these mat- 
ters. Wherefore it remains, that we be not carried away 
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with a vain opinion, to believe that all they were kingi, 
whom reports <^ the fabulous E^pUana have luxiourad 
with that sty)e> but rest contented with a catalogue of such 
as we find by orcumstance likely to have rngned in that 
country ; after whom it follows that we should make inquiry. 

SECT. 11. 

Of AehtTTtt, tchetker he were Vckoreitt that teat the eiglUh from 
Otgmandi/at. Of Otymandya* atid Jn* Umb. 

IN this business I hold it vain to be too curious : for 
who can ht^ to attain to the perfect knowledge of the truth, 
when as IModorus varies from Herodotus, Euaebius from 
both of them ; and lat« writers, that have sought to gather 
the truth out of these and others, find no one with whom 
they can agree. In this case Anmus would do good aet- 
vice, if a man could trust him : but it b enou^ to be be- 
Iwlden to him, when others do either say nothing, or that 
which mayjusdybe suspected. I will therefore hold myself 
contented with the pleasure that he hath done me, in saying 
somewhat of Osiris, Ins, Onis, and those antiquaries re- 
moved so far out of nght : as for the kings following the 
departure of Israel out of Egypt, it ^uill sufiice, that He- 
rodotus, IModorus, and Etiseluus have not been mlent, and 
that ReinecciuB hadi taken pains to range into some good 
order the names that are extant in these, or found scatter- 
ing in others. 

From the departure of Israel out of Egypt unto the 
r^gn of "niuoris, (who is generally taken to be the same 
that the Greeks call Proteus,) there is little or do disagree- 
ment about the Egyptian kings. Wherefore I set down 
the same which are found in Eusebius, and give to evety 
one the same length of reign. 

Acherres was the first of these who succeeded unto Chen- 
t^res, that perished in the Red sea. This king seems to 
Rnnecdus to be the same whom Diodorus calls Udioreus, 
the founder of Memphis. But whereas mention is found 
in Diodorus of a great king named Osymandyas, from wb<nn 
Uchoreus is said to be the eighth ; it will nther hardly fol- 



work, which Diodore so particuiarlj describes, to have been 
erected for a common place of burial to the ancient kings 
anil queens of Egypt, and to their viceroys ; whilst yet they 
were not so ambitious as every one to have his own parti- 
cular monument, striving therein to exceed all others. This 
appears by the many statues therein placed by the wars, 
the judgment-seat, the receiving of tribute, the offering sa- 
crifice to God, the account of revenues, and plenty of all 
cattle and food ; all which were there curiously wrought, 
shewing the several offices of a governor. On the tomb of 
Osymandyas was this inscription : " I am Osymandyas, king 
" of kings ; if any desire to know what I am, or where I lie, 
" let him exceed some of my works." Let them, that hope 
to exceed his works, labour to know what he was. But 
nnce by those words, *' or where I lie,'" it should seem that 
he lay not there interred ; we may lawfully suspect that it 
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was Joseph whose body was preserved among the Hebrews, 
to be, buried in the land of Canaan, and this empty monu- 
ment might king Orus, who outhved him, erect in honour 
of his high deserts, amcmg the royal sepulchres. To which 
purpose the {Henty of cattle, and all manner of viands, had 
good reference. The name Osymandyas doth not hinder 
this conjecture, seeing Joseph bad one new name given to 
him by Pharaoh for expounding the dream, and might, 
upon further occanons, have another to his increase of ho- 
nour. As for that style, ** king of kings,^ it was perh^» 
no more than begicrbegf as the Turkish bassas are called, 
that is, " great above the great." 

Now although it be so, that the reckoning falls out right 
between the times of Joseph and AtJierres, (for Acberres 
was the eighth in ord^' that r^gned after the great Orus, 
whose viceroy Joseph was,) yet will I hereby seek nether 
to fortify mine own oonjecture, as touching Joseph, nor to 
infer any likelihood of Acberres^s being Uchoreus. For it 
might well be, that Memphis was built by some such king 
as was Gehoar, lieutenant unto the 'caliph £lcain, who 
having to his master's use conquered Egypt, and many 
other countries, did build, not far from old Memjdus, the 
great dty of Cairo, (corruptly so pronounced,) naming it El _ 
Cabira, that is, an enforcing, or an imperious mistress, 
though he himself were a Dalmatian slave. 

SECT. m. , 

0/ Charet, Arjttaa, Raiuetta, and dawnephu. Of Myru, <md 

the lake that bears hi$ name. 

WHEN Acherres had r^gned ogfat years, Cherres sue- 

ceeded, and held the kingdom fifteen yean ; then reigned 

Armeus five years, and after him Harnesses sixty-eight Of 

Armeus and Bamesses is that history undmtood by £use> 

Uus, which is common among the Greeks, under the names 

of Danaus and jfigyptus. For it is said that Danaus, bong 

expelled out of Egypt by his brother, fled into Greece, 

where he obtuned the kingdom of Aigos ; that he had fifty 

■ JoluiLw,Httt.AMc.Li.aBdB. 
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truly say, that their great works are not mough to prove 
them of the house of Pharaoh, seeing that greater deeds, or 
more absolute, than were those of Joseph, who bought all 
the people of Egypt as bondmen, and all their land for bread ; 
of Gehoar, who founded Cairo ; and of Sanar, who made the 
country tributary ; were performed by none of them. 

It shall therefore be enough to set down the length of 
their reigns, whom we find to have followed one another in 
order of succession ; but in rehearing the great acta which 
were performed, I will not stand to examine whether they 
that &i them were kings or no. 

The lake of Myris is, by the report of Diodore and He- 
rodotus, three thousand six hundred furlongs in coinpsss, 
and fifty fathoms deep. It served to recave the waters of 
Nilus, when the overflow being too great was harmful to 
the country ; and to supply the defect by letting out the 
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waters of the lake, when the riyer did not rise high enough. 
In opening the sluices of this lake, for the letting in or out 
of waters, w^re spent fifty talents ; but the lake itself de- 
frayed that cost, se^g the tribute imposed upon fish taken 
therein was every day one talent, which Myris gave to his 
wife to buy sweet ointments, and other ornaments for her 
body. In the midst of it was left an island, wherdn were 
the sepulchres of Myris and his wife, and over each of them 
a pyramis that was a furlong, or (according to Herodotus) 
fifty paces high, having on the tops their statues, sitting 
in thrones. I find not the description of this lake in maps 
answerable to the report of historians, yet is it very great, 
llie years of Armeus are by Manethon divided, by insert- 
ing one Armesis, (whom Eusebius omits,) that should have 
reigned one year and odd months of the time; but I hold 
not this difierence worthy of examination. 

After Ramesses, his son Amenophis held the kingdom 
forty years. Some give him only nineteen years; and Mer* 
cator thinks him to have been the king that was drowned 
in the Red sea, whereof I have already spoken in the first 

book. 

SECT. IV. 

Of the kingi that reigned in the dynasty of the Larthes, 

SETHOSIS, or Zethus, reigned after his father Ameno- 
phis fifty-five years. To him are ascribed the famous acts 
of that ancient Sesostris. But the state of the world was 
not such in these times, that so great an expedition as the 
old Sesostris made, could have been either easily performed 
or forgotten in the countries through which he passed, had 
it now been performed, as any man will perceive, if he look 
upon my chronological table, and consider who lived with 
this Zethus. With this king b^an the dynasty of the 
Larthes, which Reineccius conjectures to have had the same 
signification wherein the old kings of Hetruria were called 
LarieSj (the Hetrurians bang issued out of Lydia, the Ly- 
dians out of Egypt,) and to have signified as much as impe^ 
ratoTj or general. The wars in which these kings were 
generals, I take to have been against the Ethiopians ; for 



to place or displace any magistrates or uffioera; and that 
this man's family was almost as great as the soldaD'a own. 
Yet was there also the amir cabir, or lord-general of the 
soldan's forces, who had the charge of defending the laitd, 
and might, as he thought good, spend of the soldan's trea- 
sure. So might the office of the viceroys continue, thou^ 
the kings themselves, taking the charge or title of generals 
upon them, did somewhat abridge the greatness of that se- 
cond place. As for the names of the dynasties, it skills 
not whence they were drawn, whether from th^r coudHt, 
as those of the Thebans and Diapolitans, or from some 
eminent men or man who ruled in that time, as many think 
that the seventeenth dynasty was called of the shepherds, 
because Joseph governed in part thereof; or from the kings 
themselves that reigned, as this was said to be of the larthes, 
or generals. The next, as Manetho (but Arniius's Manetho) 
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hath it, was without any larthea, or generals, jet was it 
not without kings, forasmuch as Vi^hres and Sesac rdgned 
therein, if many others did not. But let us now return to 
the business which we left. 

Ramses was king after Zethus, or Sethosis, threescore 
and MX years. He is Dtistaken for that second Sesostris, of 
whom I have spoken in the first hooka. I find nothing 
worth rdiearsai of this Ramses, or of Amenophis, and Anna- 
raenes, that ftdlowed him in order, the farmer of which 
reigned forty, the latter nx and twenty years. Wherefun 
it may well be, that the name which Zethus bad &on) v^ 
lour was taken by these as hereditary. 

Thuoiis, the last of the larthes, reigned only senn 
years ; yet is he thought to have been that Proteus ot 
whom Herodotus hath mention, saying, that he took Hfr. 
lena from Paris, and after the sack of IVoy restored her to 
MenelauB. I need say no more in refut^cm oi this, than 
that the time of Thuons''s reign lasted not so long as from 
the rape of Helen to h«r restitution. 

This Proteus, or Cetes, (as he is named by some,) togs' 
tber with Thon and others, mentioned by Greek writers in 
this bunnesa, or in other such matt^^ may seem to be un- 
der-officers : for such only are hke to have had thdr resi- 
dency about Pharos, and the sea-coast, where Menelaus u- 
rived. 

Of Proteus, who detained Helen, it is said, that he could 
foretell things to come, and that he could change tumself 
into all shapes; whereby is ugnified his crafty head, tor 
which he is grown into a proverb. The poets feigned him 
a sea-god, and keeper of Neptune''8 seal-fishes, far belike he 
was some under-officer to the admiral, having charge of the 
fishing about the isle of Pharos, as was said before. 

Remphes the sod of Proteus is reckoned the next king 
by Diodore, as also by Herodotus, who calls him RamnnU 
tus, and tells a long tale,, fit to please children, of his coret- 
ousness, and how his treasure-house was robbed by a cun- 
ning thief that at last married his daughter. But of this a 
man may believe what he list. How long this king reigned 



Heligion. 'I'he tjreeli verses are somewhat otAerwise, and 
more imperfect in those copies that I have of Cedrenus and 
Suidas, but the sense is all one ; which is this : 

First God, nnd n«l the Word, and then the Sprite, 

Which three be one, and join in one all three : 
Whose force is endless. Get thee hence. Trail wight. 
The Man of life unknown excetletb thee. 

I should have thought that Suidas bad borrowed all this 
of Cedrenus, had I not found somewhat more in Suidas 
than Cedrenus hath hereof; as, the form of invocation which 
Tbulis used, and that clause of his giving name to the 
island: though in this last point I hold Suidas to be de- 
caved; as also Cedrenus is, or, at least, seems to me, in 
giving to this king such profound antiquity of reign. In- 
deed the very name of that book, cited often by Cedrenus, 
which be calls Little Genesis, is alone enough to breed 
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suejMtnon of some imposture ; but the fiiarly stuff that he 
allegeth out of it is such as would serve to discredit himself, 
were it not otherwise apparent, that fae was a mau both de- 
vout and of good judgment in matters that fell within his 
compass. I will here set down the list of old Egyptian 
lungs delivered by him, and leave the censure to others. 

The first king of Egypt that he sets down is Miznum, 
the son of Cham. After him he finds many of a new race, 
deriving th^ pedigree thus : Nimrod the son of Chus was 
also called Orion ; and further, took upon him the name of 
the planet Saturn, had to wife Semiramis, who was of hu 
own hneage, and by her three sons ; Picus, sumamed Ju- 
piter, Belus, and Ninus. Picus, cfaaung his father out of 
Assyria into Italy, reigned in hu stead thirty years, and 
then gave up that kingdom to Juno, his sister and wife, 
and to Belus his son : after which Belua, who rngned only 
two years, Ninus had the kingdom, and married his own 
mother Seminunia. But Picus went into Italy, to vint fais 
old father Saturn ; Saturn forthwith reigned the kingdom 
to him. Picus Jupiter reigned in Italy threesc(M« and two 
years, had threescore and ten wives or concubines, and 
about as many children ; finally died, and lies buried in the 
isle of Crete. The prindpal of Jupiter's sons wok Faunus, 
Perseus, and Apollo. Faunus was called by the naine of 
the planet Mercury: he reigned in Italy after his father 
five and thirty years ; and then (finding that all bis bre- 
thren conspired against him) he went into Egypt with 
id>undance of treasure ; where, after the death of Miznum, 
he got the kingdom, and held it nine and thirty years. 
After Mercury, Vulcan reigned in Egypt four years and a 
half. Then Sol the son of Vulcan reigned twenty years and 
a half. There followed in order Sosis, Onris, Orus, and 
Thules, of whMU we spake before : the length of their seve- 
ral rdgns b not set down. After Iliules was the great Se. 
sostiis kitig twenty years. His successor was Pharaoh, 
called Narecho, that held the crown fifty years, with which 
there passed from him the surname of Pharat^ to a very 
long posterity. 

3b4 



been «x and twenty years, if he were that Smendis with 
whom Eusebius be^ns the one and twentieth dynasty. 

Now forasmuch as it would serve to no great purpose, 
(hat we knew the length of Sesac's reign, and of thars that 
followed him, unless therewithal we knew the beginning of 
Sesac, upon which the rest have dependence, this course I 
take. From the fourth year of Jehoiakim king of Juda, 
in which Pharaoh Necho was sl^n, I reckon upwards the 
years of the same Necho, and of his predecessors, unto the 
be^nning of Sesoc ; by which account the first year of Se- 
sac is found concurrent with the twentieth of Salomon''s 
reign, and the twenty-Mxlh of Sesac with the fifth of Reho- 
boam ; wher^n Sesac spoiled the temple, and died, enjoy- 
ing the fruits of his sacrilege no longer than Joas the lara- 

!c Pnep. EvKdg. I. ■). c. 4. 



had over-laboured themselves in erecting the first. These 
pyramids were ordained to be tombs for those that 
raised them ; but the malice of the Egyptians is said to 
have cast out their bodies, and to have called their moou- 
ments by the name of an herdsman that kept his beasts 
thereabouts. It may be, <^ tliat the robbing them of their 
honour, and entitling a poor fellow to their works, was held 
to be the casting out of their bodies i otherwise it is hard 
to conceive how it might be, that they, who had not power 
to avoid the like slavery laid upon them by the younger 
brother or son, should have power or leisure to take such 
revenge upon his predecessor. To the like malice may be 
ascribed the tale devised against Cheops's daughter ; that 
her father, wanting money, did prostitute her, and that she 

' Diodor. 1. 1. Hrrod. I.t. ' Diuil. Hi'ml. 



lowed them, fiut all this could make but dx years; and so 
long doth Fiinctiiis, so long doth Reineccius hold that 
these two kings, between them both, did govern. If any 
man would lengthen this time, holding it improbable ^t 
the reigns of two kings should have been so soon spent, be 
may do it by taking some years from Sethon or pBunmeti- 
cus, and adding them to either of these : to add unto these, 
without subtracting from some other, would breed a mani- 
fest inconvenience ; forasmuch as part of Sesac's reign most 
have been in ^ the Jifth of Rehoboam ; as also the last of 
Pharaoh Necho was the fourth of Jehoiakim, and the first of 
Nebuchadnezzar. For mine own part, I like it better to al- 
low sx years only to these two kings, than to lose the wit- 
ness of Herodotus, who, concurring heran with the scrip- 
' I Kiogi i\y. ij. 1 Chron. xii. t. 
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tures, doth Bpeak of Sennacherib's war ; at which time Se- 
thon waa king t^ ^^gypt- ^ ^1 ^°'^ therefore add yeart 
unto these obscure names ; for by adding unto these men 
three years, we shaU thrust the be^ning of Sethim out of 
place, and make it later than the death of Sennacherib. In 
regard of this agreement of Herodotus with the scriptures, 
I am the more willing to hold with him in his Egyptian 
kings. Otherwise it were a matter of no great envy, to 
leave both Asychis and Anysis out of the roll ; which were 
eanly done by placing Sesac lower, and extending his life 
yet nz years further, or more (if the like abridgment shall 
be required of Psammeticus's reign) into the years of Reho- 
boam. 

Of Sabacus the Ethki{nan, who took the kingdom tiom 
Amyris, it is agreed by the most that he rngned fifty 
years. He was a merdful prince, not punishing all captal 
offences with death, but imporang bondage and bodily labour 
upon malefactOTs; by whose toil he both got much wealth 
into his own hands, letting out their service to hire, and 
performed many works of more use than pomp, to the an- 
gular benefit of the country. Zonaras calls this king Sua, 
the scriptures call him So. Hosea, the last king of Israd, 
made a league with him against Salmanaasar, little to his 
good ; for the Egyptian was more rich than warhke, and 
therefore his friendship could not preserve the Israehte from 
destruction. 

It seems that the encroaching power c£ the Assyrian 
grew terrible to Egypt about these times ; the victories of 
llglath rhulassar and Salmanassar, having eaten so far 
into Syria in the r^gn of this one king So, or Sabacus. 
Yea, perhaps it was in his days (for his reign began in the 
fourth of Menahem) that Fhul himself did make the first 
entrance into Palestina. This caused So to animate the 
half-subdued people against their conquerors ; but the help 
which he and his successor gave them was so faint, that 
Sennacherib's ambassador compared the Egyptian succour 
to a broken staff of reed. Such indeed had Hoaea found 
it, and such Ezekias might have found it, had he not been 



who seeing hb realm in danger of an invanon, sought an 
honest excuse for his departure out of it, and withdrawing 
himself into Ethiopia, where ho had been hred in his youth. 
What if one should say, that the Ethiopia into which he 
went, was none other than Arabia, whereof Tirhaka the 
king (perhaps at the instigation of this man) r^sed an army 
against Sennacherib, when he meant to invade Egypt, 
within two or three years after? But I will not trouble 
myself with such inquiry. This I hold, that So, or Saba- 
cus, was not indeed an Ethiopian, (for in his time lived the 
prophet Istuah, who mentioneth the antiquity of Pharaoh's 
house,) but only so sumamed for his education, and be- 
cause issuing from thence he got the kingdom from Any- 
^s, who was his opposite. The quiet and mild form of his 
government ; his holding the kingdom so long without an 
' I Kinfn (viii. 14. 
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army; and many other circumstances argue no less. But 
whether finally he betook to a private life, or whether he -fore- 
went his life and kingdom at once, being now very old, it is 
time that we leave him, and speak of Sethon his next suc- 
cessor, who is omitted by Diodore, but remembered by He- 
rodotus by a sure token of his having been king. 

SECT. VII. 

Of Sethon who reigned with Ezekias, and sided with fwn agaifut 

Sennacherib, 

THE first year of Sethon'^s reign falls into the twelfth of 
Ezekias, which was the fifth of Sennacherib. It was a trou- 
Uesome age, and full of danger ; the two great kingdoms 
of Assyria and Egypt being then engaged in a war, the issue 
whereof was to determine whether of them should rule or 
serve. The Assyrian had the better men of war; the 
Egyptian, better provision of necessaries; the Assyrian, 
more subjects; the Egyptian, more friends; and among 
the new conquered half-subjects of Assur, many that were 
Egyptian in heart, though Assyrian in outward show. 

Of this last sort were Ezekias and his people; who, 
knowing how much it concerned Pharaoh to protect them 
against his own great enemy, preferred the friendship of so 
near and mighty a neighbour before the service of a ter- 
rible, yet far removed king. But herein was great dif- 
ference between Ezekias and his subjects; for the good 
king, fixing his especial confidence in God, held that course 
of policy which he thought most likely to turn to the bene- 
fit of his country ; the multitude of Judaea, looking into the 
fair hopes which this Egyptian league promised, were 
pufied up with vain conceits, thinking that all was safe, 
and that now they should not need to fear any more of 
those injuries which they had suffered by the Assyrians, 
and so became forgetful of Grod, ^ taking counsel^ but not qf 
him. The prophet Isaiah complained much of this pre- 
sumption ; giving the people of Juda to understand, that 
s the Egyptians were men^ and not Gody and their horees 

' Inaifth zxz. i. * iMiab xxxi. 3. 8. Isaiah xxx. 7. Imiah Hi. 4. 



calleth a people that cannot projU. These Anluaiu did 
not profit indeed ; for (be^des that it seems by the same 
place of Isaiah, that the rich treasures miscarriei), and 
fell into the enemies' hands before any help a[^>eared from 
Tirhaca) all the strong cities of Juda were taken by Senna- 
cheiib, except Libna, Lachis, and Jerusalem itself, which 
were in sore distress, till the sword of God, and not of man, 
defeated the Assyrian, who did go, 'Jorjear, to his totoer; 
that is, he fled to Nineveh, where he waa slain. 

Concerning this expedition of Sennacherib, Herodotus 
takes this notice of it ; that it was purposed against Egypt, 
where the men of war being offended with Sethon thar 
king, who had taken away their allowance, refused to bear 
arms in defence of him and the country ; that Sethon be- 
ing Vulcan's priest, bemoaned himself to his god, who by 
k IniaL xix. 6. i luUh xixi. 9. 
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E/gyptiuk Bumner of exprenng things) the Aamefial i 
of his terrible expedition, or the destrucdoii of his annj, 
by Bdeans which came no man knew from whence. For the 
Tengeanoe of Crod shewed upon this ungodly king was ia^ 
deed a very good motive to piety. But the emblem^ tog^ 
ther with the temple of Vulcan, (being perhaps the chief 
temple in that town where this imi^ was erected,) might 
give occamon to such a faUe, the Devil helping to dynage 
the truth intoa lie, that God might be robbed of his honour 
Yet that we may not belie the Devil, I hold it very likdy 
that Sethon, finding himself in danger, did caU upon hk 
gods, that is, upon Vulcan, Serapis, or any to whom he had 
most devotion. But so had other of his predeceason dooe 
in the like need ; yet which of them had obtained aooooor 
by the like miracle ? Surely the Jews (even sudi of them 
as most were given to idolatry) would have been anhsmtd 
of the confidence which they reposed ^ in the ^arioU ^ 
Egypty became they were many; and in the hareemen^ be^ 
cause they were very strong ; had it been toid them, that 
Sethon, instead of sending those horsemen and diariots, 
was beseeching Vulcan to send him and them good luck, or 
else (for these also were Egyptian gods) addressing his 
prayers to some onion or cat. Howsoever it was, doubtless 
the prophecy of Isaiah took effect, which said, T^hegf shaU 
be all ashamed qf the people that cannot profit Aemj nor 
helfy nor do them good; but shall be a shamej and also a 
reproach. Such is commonly the issue of human wisdom, 
when resting secure upon provision that itself hath made, it 
will no longer seem to stand in need of God. 

Some there are who take Sethon to have been set down 
by Eusebius under the name of Tarachus the Ethiofnan ; 
and therefore the twenty years which are given to Tarachus, 
they allow to the reign of Sethon. These have well ob» 
served, that Tarachus the Ethiopian is mentioned in the 
scriptures, not as a king of Egypt, but as a firiend to that 
country, or at least an enemy to Sennacherib^ in the war 

^ Isai. nxi. i. 
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hearty repentance and continual prayer the Grod of infinite 
mercy had respect^ and moved the Assyrian's heart to de- 
liver him. 

It is also likely that Merodach, because he loved his fa- 
ther Ezekias, was the easilier persuaded to restore Ma- 
nasses to his liberty and estate. After which, and when 
he was again established, remembering the miseries which 
followed his wickedness, and God's great merdes towards 
him, he changed form, detested his former foolish and de- 
vilish idolatry, and cast down the idols of his own erection, 
prepared the altar of God, and sacrificed thereon. He re- 
pured a great part of Jerusalem, and di^ after the long 
reign of fifty-five years. Glycas and Suidas report, that 
Manasses was held in a case of iron by the Assjrrians, and 
therein fed with bread of bran and water; which men may 
believe as it shall please their fancies. 

SECT. II. 

Of troubles in Egypt following the death of Sethon. The reign of 

Psammiticus. 

THAT the wickedness of king Manasses was the cause 
of the evil which fell upon his kingdom and person, any 
Christian must needs believe, for it is aifirmed in the scrip- 
tures. Yet was the state of things in those parts of the world 
such, at that time, as would have invited any prince, (and 
did perhaps invite Merodach, who fulfilled God's pleasure, 
upon respect borne to his own ends,) desirous of enlarging 
his empire, to make attempt upon Juda. For the king- 
dom of Egypt, which was become the pillar whereon the 
state of Juda leaned, about these times was miserably dis- 
tracted with civil dissension, and, after two years, ill amended 
by a division of the government between twelve princes. 
After some good agreement between these, eleven of them 
fell out ¥rith the twelfth of their colleagues, and were all 
finally subdued by him, who made himself absolute king of 
all. This interregnum, or mere anarchy, that was in Egypt^ 
with the division of the kingdom following it, is placed by 
Diodore, who omitteth Sethon, between the reigns of Sabft- 

3cS 
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lomay by wbote aid he Tanquiahed hk compaBJonn, and 
made himaelf scde king. 

The yean of hU reign, according to Herodotus, were 
fifty-four; according to Euaetnus for^-four; Mercator, to 
reconcile these two, gives forty-four years to his flingle reign, 
and ten to his ruling jointly with the princes before spckea 
of. Indeed, he that was admitted, bang a man grown, (for 
he cannot in reason be supposed to have been then a young 
fellow,) into the number of the twelve governors, must be 
thought to have lived unto extreme old age, if he ruled 
partly with others, partly alone, threescore and nine years. 
I therefore yield rather to Eusebius, but will not adventure 
Ao cut five years from the anstocraty ; though peradventure 
Psammiticus was not at first one of the twelve, but succeeded 
(either by election, or as next of blood) into the place of 
some prince that died, and was ten years companion in that 
government. 

Another scruple there is, though not great, which trou- 
bles this reckoning. The years of these Egyptians, as 
we find them set down, are more by one than serve to fill 
up the time between the fifth of Rehoboam and the fourth 
of Jehoiakim. This may not be. Wherefore either we must 
abate one year from Sethon's reign, that was of uncertain 
length ; or else (which I had rather do, because Functius 
may have followed better authority than I know, or than 
himself allegeth, in giving to Sethon a time so nearly agree- 
ing with the truth) we must confound the last year of 
one reign with the first of another. Such a supposition 
wore not insolent. For no man can suppose, that all the 
kings or any great part of them, which are set down in 
chronological tables, reigned precisely so many years as 
are ascTibetl unto them, without any fractions: it is enough 
to think, that the surplusage of one man's time supplied 
the defwt of another's. Wherefore I confound the last 
y<Mir of thone fifteen, wherein the twelve princes ruled, with 
tht> first of Psammiticus, who surely did not fall out with 
hia ix>iii})anions, fight with them, and make himself lord 
aluue, all in one day. 



Fsammiticus unto Syria, and the sege of AzotUB, m^t 
miniater unto the Babylonian, either such cause of hc^ to 
enlarge his dominion in the south parts, or such itccessity 
of sending an army into those parts to defend his own, as 
would greatly tempt him to make sure work with the king 
of Juda. The same occasions sufficed also to procure the 
delivery of Manasses, after he was taken. For he was 
taken (as P Josephus hath it) by subtilty, not by open force, 
neither did they that apprehended him win his country, 
but only waste it. So that the Jews, having learned wit 
by the ill success of their folly, in redeeming Amaziab, were 
like to be more circumspect in making their bargain upon 
such another acddent ; and the Babylonian (to whom the 
Egyptian matters presented more weighty arguments of 
hope and fear than the little kingdom of Juda could afford) 
had no reason to spend his forces in pursuing a small con- 
• I*ai. XX. I. ' Joseph. Ant. I. lo. c. 4. 
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hearingt that the nns whidi are not fbnakai befiome the 
of two and fifty yean shall be punuhed with final 
nitency. But against these two ooUectioiis of Tomsdhis, I 
will lay two places of scripture, whence it may be iofcned, 
as not unlikely, that Manassoit continued longer in his 
edness than Bellanuine hath intimated, if not as 
Rabbi Kimhi hath affirmed. In the second book of Kii^|8^ 
the evil which Manasses did is remembered at laige, and 
his repentance utterly omitted ; so that his amendment may 
seem to have taken up no great part of his life, the stmy 
at him being thus concluded in the cme and twentieth cfaq>» 
ter ; ^Concerning the rest qf the acts of Manasses^ amd eU 
thai he didf and his sin that he sinned^ are they nai wriUem 
in the book qf the chronicles of the kings of Judat The 
other place is in the four and twentieth chapter of the same 
book, where, in rehearnng the calamities with which that 
nation was punished in the time of Jehoiakim, the great 
grandchild of this Manasses, it is said ; ' Surely by the com- 
mandmeni qf the Lord came this upon Juda^ thai he migii 
put them out qfhis sights Jbr the sins ofManasseSy accord^ 
ing to aU that he did^ andjbr the innocent blood that he 
shed; Jbr heJiUed Jerusalem with innocent blood; therefore 
the Lord xvould not pardon it. Whoso considers well these 
places, may find small cause to pronounce it most false, 
that the repentance and amendment of Manasses was no 
earlier than fifteen years before his death ; or most probaUe, 
that when he was twenty -seven years old he repented, and 
becoming a new man, lived in the fear of Grod forty years 
after. I will no longer dispute about this matter, seeing 
that the truth cannot be discovered. It sufiiceth to say, 
that two years of civil dissension in Egjrpt, fourteen or fif- 
teen years following, wherein that kingdom was weakened 
by partition of the sovereignty ; the war of Psammiticus 
against his associates ; and four and twenty years of the 
nine and twenty wher^n the si^e of Azotus continued, 
being all within the time of Manasses, did leave no one 
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the true c&use of it, wherewith the LacedtemMnaiw wen so 

transported, that any thing served them as a colour to ac- 
complish their greedy desires. Yet other matter wag al- 
leged, namely, that one Polychares, a Messenian, had shun 
many LacedKOionians, for which the ma^strates of SporU 
desiring to have him yielded into their hands, could not 
obtain it. The Messenians on the other ^e excused Po- 
lychares, for that he was grown frantic through injuries 
received from Euaephne^ a Lacedsmonian. This £uk[^ 
nes had bargained to give pasture to the cattle of Foly- 
chares, and was therefore to receive part of the increase; 
but not contented with the gain appointed, he soid the cat- 
tle, and slaves that kept them, to merchants; which done, 
he came with a fair tale to his friend, saying, that they were 
stolen. Whilst the lie was yet scarce out of his mouth, one 
of the slaves, that had escaped from the merchants, came in 
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Partkularly, the valour of Aristomenes appeared such id 
this 6ght, that his people would have made him their king; 
but he, refusing the honour of that name, aooepted of the 
burden, and became their general. Within cme year an- 
other battle was fought, whereunto each party came better 
provided. The Lacedaemonians brought with them the Ca> 
rinthians, and some other friends to help ; the Mesaeniam 
had the Argives, Arcadians, and Sicyonians. This also was 
a long and bloody fight : but Aristomenes did so behave 
himself, that finally he made the enemies run for their lives. 
Of such importance was this victory, that the Lacedaemo- 
nians b^an to bethink themselves of making some good 
agreement. But one Tyrtaeus, an Athenian poet^ whom by 
appointment of an oracle they had gotten to direct them, 
reinforced their spirits with his verses. After this, Aristo- 
menes took by surprise a town in Laconia, and vanquished 
in fight Anaxander king of Sparta, who did set upon him 
in hopes to have recovered the booty. 

But all these victories of Aristomenes perished in the loss 
of one battle, whereof the honour, (if it were honour,) ot 
surely the profit, fell unto the Lacedaemonians, through 
the treason of Aristocrates, king of Arcadia, who being cor- 
rupted by the enemies with money, fled away, and left the 
Messenians exposed to a cruel butchery. The loss was so 
great, that together with Andania, their principal city, all the 
towns in Messene, standing too far from the sea, were aban- 
doned, for lack of men to defend them, and the mount Era 
fortified, whither die multitude, that could not be safe abroad, 
was conveyed as into a place of safety. Here the Lacedae- 
monians found a tedious work that held them eleven years. 
For besides that Era itself was a strong piece, Aristomenes 
with three hundred stout soldiers did many incredible ex- 
ploits that wearied them, and hindered their attendance on 
the siege. He wasted all the fields of Messene that were 
in the enemies^ power, and brake into Laconia, taking away 
corn, wine, cattle, and all provisions necessary for his own 
people; the slaves and householdstuff he changed into 
money, suffering the owners to redeem them. To remedy 
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woonrv voda 

Of lAiiilanMnflt w> move it rfiBfiiwing lo be Mudy ihiB 
that oonnittiiig Us pfopfe to the dmgeof Usmiii CkNDni 
jHid otfaor rafickot govanon^ who dKmU pimt iImb m 
f ffi^pA new ml dmady he niot?6d KwwJ^ to nske dbodb 
in thoie pflrt% hoping to find the Leoednoranane iraik nl 
home. Hit daughters he bestowed honourably in msr- 
tiage. One of them Demagetusy who reigned in the isle of 
Bhodesy took to wife, being willed by an onusk to mstiy the 
daughter of the best man in Gieeoe. Binally , Aristomenes 
went with his daughter lo Rhodes, whence he pmpo ae d to 
hare travdled unto Aidys the son of Ojges Im^ of Lydiat 
and to Fhraortes king of Media; but death p refsnled Un 
at Rhodes, where he was honourably buried* 

The M essenians were invited by Anafilas, (whose great 
grand&ther was a Messenian, and went into Italy afksr the 
finrmer war,) being kyrd of the Rhegians in Italy, to take 
bis part against the Zancleans in Sicily, on the other nde of 
the straits. They did so ; and winning the town of Zande, 
called it MesseDe, which name it keeps to this day. 

This second Messenian war ended in the first year of the 
twenty-eighth Olympiad. Long after which time, the rest of 
that nation, who staying at home served the Laoedsemo- 
nians, found means to rebel; but were soon vanquished, 
and being driven to forsake Peloponnesus, they went into 
Acarnania ; whence likewise, after few ages, they were ex- 
pelled by the Lacedsemonians, and then followed their an- 
cient countrymen into Italy and Sicily ; some of them went 
into Africa, where they chose unto themselves a seat. 

It is very strange, that during two hundred and ^ghty 
years this banished nation retained their name, their ancittit 
customs, language, hatred of Sparta, and love of their for- 
saken country, with a desire to return unto it. In the third 
year of the one hundred and second Olymjnad, that great 
Epaminondas, having tamed the pride of the Laoediemo- 
nians, revoked the Messenians home, who came flocking out 
of all quarters, where they dwelt abroad, into Peloponne- 
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nu. There did Epaninondw resUnv unto them thar <dd 
possesuon, and help them inliuildiiig s fair dty ; which, hy 
the name of the province, was called Menene, and was held 
by them ever after, in desjnte of the LacedBmoDiaD&, of 
whom they never from tbencefnth stood in fear. 

SECT. V. 

Of the kingt that were in Li/dia and Media whiU Mtmattei 
reigned. fVhethtT Daoce$ the Uede were lltat Arphaxad wkitA 
u twalioMd m the book of Jidilh. Of the kUlory of Jmdith. 
ARDYS king of Lydia, and Phraortes of the Medes, 
are spoken of by Pausanias, as rngning shortly after the 
Meesenian war. Ardys succeeding unto his fatlia: Gyges, 
bc^^ his reign of forty-nine years, in the second of the 
twenty-fifth Olympiad. He followed the steps of his fa- 
ther, who encroaching upon the lonians in Ana, had taken 
Colophon by force, and attempted Mitetus and Smyrna. 
In like manner Ardys wcni Priene, and assailed Miletus, 
but went away without it. In his rtagn the Cimmerians, 
being expelled out of their own country by the Scythians, 
overran a great part of Aaa, which was not freed from 
them before the time of Alyattes, this man's grandchild, by 
whom they were driven out They had not only broken 
into Lydia, but won the city of Sardcs ; though Uie castle 
or citadel thereof was defended against them, and held still 
for king Ardys; whose long raga was unable, by reason of 
this great storm, to efiect much. 

Phraortes was not king unUl the third year of the twenty- 
ninth Olympiad, which was nx years after the Messenian 
war ended; the same being the last year <^ Manosses's 
reign over Juda. 

Dnocea, the father of this Phraortes, was king of Media 
three and 6ftj of these five and fifty years in which Ma- 
nasses reigned. This Dooces was the first that ruled the 
Medes in a strict form, commanding man absolutely than 
his predeoessOTB had done. For they, following the example 
of Arbaces, had given to the people so much license, aa 
caused every one to denre the whcdesnne severity at a more 
Sd4 
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Uam^ that had fiHnneriy been built by Deiocet,) and Nahu- 
diodoncMdr might be another. This granted, be adds, that 
fifom the twelfth year to the eighteenth of NabuchodoDosor, 
that is, five or six years, the absence and ill fertmie of 
Xerxes, in his Grecian expedition, (which he suppoaeth to 
have been so long,) might give occasion unto Arphaxad at 
rebelling: and that Nabuchodonosor, having vanquished 
and slain Arphaxad, might then seek to make himscdf lord 
of all by the army which he sent forth under Holoiiemes. 
So should the Jews have done their duty in adhering 
to Xerxes, their sovereign lord, and resisting one that re- 
belled against him; as also the other circumatanoes re- 
hearsed before be well applied to the argument. For in 
these times, the affairs of Jewry were agreeable to the his- 
tory of Judith, and such a king as this supposed Nabucho- 
donosor might well enough be ignorant of the Jews, and 
as proud as we shall need to think him. But the silence of 
all histories takes away belief from this conjecture; and 
the supposition itself is very hard, that a rebel, whose king 
was abroad, with an army consisting of seventeen hundred 
thousand men, should presume so far upon the strength of 
twelve hundred thousand foot, and twelve thousand archers 
on horseback, as to think that he might do what he list, 
yea, that there was none other god than himself. It is in- 
deed easy to find enough that might be said against this de- 
vice of Tomiellus ; yet, if there were any necessity of hold- 
ing the book of Judith to be canonical, I would rather 
choose to lay aside all regard of profane histories, and build 
some defence upon this ground; than, by foUowing the 
opinion of any other, to violate, as they all do, the text it- 
self. That Judith lived under none of the Persian kings, 
Bellarmine (whose works I have not read, but find him 
cited by Torniellus) hath proved by many arguments. 
That she lived not in the reign of Manasses, Tomiellus 
hath proved very substantially, shewing how the cardinal is 
driven, as it were, to break through a wall, in saying that 
the text was corrupted, where it spake of the destruction of 
the temple foregoing her time. That the kings Arphaxad 
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nature was otherwiae apt to entartniL TUs appealed bj 
tbe books that were found in his grave ahnost six himdradi 
years after his death, wherein the sup^rstitiao tangfat faj 
himself was condemned as vain. His grave was opened faj 
chance, in digging a piece of ground that beloiiged Id one 
L. Petilius, a scribe. Two coffins or chests of stone were in 
it, with an inscription in Greek and Latin letters, which sud 
that Numa Pompilius the son of Pompo, king of the Bo» 
mans, lay there. In the one coffin was nothing found, his 
body being utterly consumed. In the other were his books, 
wrapped up in two bundles of wax ; of his own ooastitii- 
tions seven, and other seven of philosophy. Thej were 
not only uncomipted, but in a manner fresh and new.. The 
praetor of tbe city dearing to have a sight of these booki^ 
when he perceived whereunto they tended, refused to de- 
liver them back to the owner, and offered to take a sotemn 
oath, that they were against the religion then in use. Hete- 
upon the senate, without more ado, commanded them to be 
openly burnt. It seems that Numa did mean to acquit 
himself unto wiser ages, which he thought would follow, as 
one that had not been so foolish as to believe the doctrine 
wherein he instructed his own barbarous times. But the 
poison, wherewith he had infected Rome whoi he sat in 
his throne, had not left working, when he miniata*ed the 
antidote out of his grave. Had these books not come to 
light until the days of TuUy and Caesar, when the mist of 
ignorance was somewhat better discussed, likely it is, that 
they had not only escaped the fire, but wrought some good 
(and peradventiure general) effect Being as it was, they 
served as a confutation, without remedy, of idolatry that 
was inveterate. 

Numa reigned three and forty years in continual peace. 
After him Tullus Hostilius, the third king, was chosen in 
the six and fortieth of Manasses, and reigned two and 
thirty years, busied for the most part in war. He quar- 
relled with the Albans, who met him in the field; but 
regard of the danger, which both parts had cause to fear, 
that might grow unto them from the Thuscanes, caused 
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them remarkable considered apart by themselves,) until such 
time as this fourth empire, that is now in the infancy, shall 
grow to be the mun subject of this history^ 

The seventh year of Hippomenes in Athens was current 
with the first of Manasses. Also the three last goyemors 
for ten years, who followed Hippomenes, were in the same 
king'*s time. Of these I find only the names Leocrates, 
Apsander, and Erixias. After Erixias yearly rulers were 
elected. 

These governors for ten years were also of the race of 
Medon and Codrus ; but their time of rule was shortened, 
and from term of life reduced unto ten years ; it being 
thought likely that they would govern the better, when 
they knew that they were afterwards to live private men 
under the command of others. I follow < Dionysius of Ha- 
licamassus in applying their times unto those years of the 
Olympiads wherein the chronological table following this 
work doth set them. For he not only professeth himself 
to have taken great care in ordering the reckoning of times, 
but hath noted always the years of the Greeks, how they 
did answer unto the things of Rome, throughout ail the 
continuance of his history. Whereas therefore he placeth 
the building of Rome in the first year of the seventh 
Olympiad, and affirms that the same was the first year of 
Charops'^s government in Athens ; I hope I shall not need 
excuse for varying from Pausanias, who sets the beginning 
of these Athenians somewhat sooner. 

In the reign of Manasses it was, that Midas, whom the 
poets feigned to have had ass's ears, held the kingdom of 
Phrygia. Many fables were devised of him, especially that 
he obtained of Bacchus, as a great gift, that all things 
which he should touch might immediately be changed into 
gold ; by which means he had like to have been starved, 
(hi« meat and drink being subject to the same transformation,) 
had not Bacchus delivered him from this miserable faculty, 
by causing him to wash himself in the river Pactoius, the 
stream whereof hath ever since forsooth abounded in that 

• Utoii. Halic. 1. 1. fol. 43. and 45. 
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m tlie fire and fifty yean of Mananes ; thai wliidi hath 
ahready been toU is enough ; the rest, being not greatly 
wiorlh remembranoe, may well be omitted, reterving only 
Ben M erodadi and NabulaaBar to the biuinets that will 
ahortfy require more moition of them. 



CHAP. XXVIII. 

Of the timcMjrom ike death ofMo/naeses to the destruction 

of Jerusalem, 

SECT. I. 

CffJmmon and Jonas, 

^MMON the son of Manaaaes, a man no less wicked than 
was his fiuher before his conversion, restored the exorcise 
of all sorts c^ idolatry ; for which ^God hardened the hearts 
of his own servants against him, who slew him after he had 
reigned two years : Philo, Eusebius, and Nicephorus give 
him ten years, following the Septuagint. 

Josias succeeded unto Ammon, being but a child of eight 
years old. He began to seek after the God of David his 
father, and in his twelfth year he purged ^ Juda and Jeru^ 
salemjrom the high places^ and the groves^ and the carved 
and molten images. And they brake down in his sight the 
altars of Baalim. He caused all the images, as well those 
which were graven as molten, to be stamped to powder, and 
strewed on their graves that had erected them ; and this he 
commanded to be done throughout all his dominions. He 
also slew those that sacrificed to the sun and moon, and 
caused the chariots and horses of the sun to be burnt. Of 
Josias it was prophesied, in the time of Jeroboam the first, 
when he erected the golden calf at Bethel, that a child should 
be born unto the house of David, Josias by name, and 
^upon thee (said the prophet, speaking to the altar) shall 
fie sacrifice the priests of the high places^ that bum incense 
upon thee. A prophecy very remarkable. 

<* 2 Kiugs xxi. 3 Chron. xxxiii. « 3 Kings xzii. 3 Chron. 34. ^ i Kings xui. 
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cially iq tho^e quarters th^t lyu} forin^vly b^lqpged unto thq 
Adad^ kings of pamasoo. 

Neither wa^ tbe industry of Necbp less than ^is father'^s 
had been, in pursuing ^ war a^unst Babel. In which 
war two things may gref^tly hav^ ^vfiijled the Egyptians^ 
and %dvai^ced their affiurs and hopes; the extraordinary 
valour of the merceaaiy Greeks, that were far better soldiery 
ihan Egypt could of itself afford, and the danger wherein 
Assyria stood by thp force of th^ Medes, which under the 
command of nHure absolute pv|pc^ began to feel itself bet- 
ter, and to shew what it coul^ dq^ 'fhie^ were great helps, 
but of shorter epdurance thap w^s the war, as in place 
moFe convenient shall be noted. At the present it seems, 
that either son^ preparation of the Chaldeans to reconc][uer 
did enforce, or spno^ disability of theirs to make re^tanoe 
^id isvite^ the king of Egypt into the countries bordering 
upon Euphrates^ whither Pharaol^ Necho ascended with ^ 
mighty anny. 

These two great iJ^pnan;!^ having their sword3 drawn, and 
oont^ding for thp emj^^ of th?t p^rt of the wcnrld, jfosia# 
advised with hiqa^lf to which of these he might adhere, 
having his territory set in the midway between both, so as 
the one could not iQvade the other, but that they inust of 
necessity tread upon the very face and body pf his country : 
now though it were ao^ that Necho himself desired by his 
ambassadoM ^ I^ve to pi^ 9long fay Juda^ protesting thjst 
he directed himself agi^nst the Ajiyiians only, without all 
harmful piuppse against Joaa^; yet all ^uiSc&i not, but 
the king <^ Israel woi^kl ipeeds light with him. 

Many examples there were which taught whiot little good 
the friso^hip of Egypt could bring to thofe that had af- 
fiance thereui ; a^ thiit of Hosea, the last king of Israel, 
who, when he fell from the dependance of the Assyrian, and 
wholly trus^ to 8abftcmB»> or Siomb, king of Egypt, was ut* 
torly di^appmnt^ of hit hppfes, and in con d usiop lost both 
his life and estate, which the Assyiian ^o rooted up a^d tan^ 
in pieces, as it could never after be gathered togetheiTf or re« 

3b2 
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planted. The calamities also that fell upon Juda in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth years of Ezekias, whilst that gcMid 
king and his people relied upon Sethon, and more lately, 
the imprisonment of Manasses, were documenta of suffideiit 
proof to shew the ill assurance that was in the help of th^ 
Egyptians, who (near neighbours though they were) werg 
always unready when the necessities of their friends re- 
quired their assistance. The remembrance hereof might 
be the reason why Necho did not seek to have the' Jews re- 
new their ancient league with him, but only craved that 
they would be contented to sit still, and behold the pai^ime 
between him and the Assyrians. This was an easy thing 
to grant, seeing that the countenance of such an army, as 
did soon after this outface Nabulassar upon his own bor- 
ders, left unto the Jews a lawful excuse of fear, had they 
forborne to give it any check upon the way. Wherefore I 
believe, that this religious and virtuous prince Josias was 
not stirred up only by politic respects to stop the way of 
Necho, but thought himself bound in faith and honour to 
do his best in defence of the Babylonian crown, whereunto 
his kingdom was obliged, either by covenant made at the 
enlargement of Manasses, or by the gift of such part as he 
held in the kingdom of the ten tribes. As for the princes 
and people of Juda, they had now a good occasion to shew, 
both un^ the Babylonians, of what importance their friend- 
ship was, and to the Egyptians, what a valiant nation they 
had abandoned, and thereby made their enemy. 

Some think that this action of Josias was contrary to the 
advice of Jeremy the prophet, which I do not find in the 
prophecy of Jeremy, nor can find reason to believe. Others 
hold opinion, that he forgat to ask the counsel of Grod ; and 
this is very likely, seeing he might believe that an enter- 
prise grounded upon fidelity and thankfulness due to the 
king of Babel could not but be displeasing unto the Liord. 
But the wickedness of the people (in whom the corruptions 
of former times had taken such root, as all the care of Josias 
in reforming the land could not pluck up) was questionless 
far from hearkening how the matter would stand with God^s 
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18 taken to have beM th^ tedie place (tttogfc J&teratiy 
named) in which thift battle was Ib^gbt. Ahet di]% Neeus 
took th^ tAiy of Catd jtiS) which wad perhape CiyndkMenab, faj 
Enplirates, and made himself ]atA in a mimnci^ tt all Syria, 
as " Josephus witnesseth. 

Particularly ike find, that the Ph()emciaA»} dtle of tbe imk 
powerful nations in Syria^ were his subjetts, and tiiat by his 
command ttrey suhxyunded all Africa, ^ acting sail flmh the 
gulf of Arabia, and so pasnng along all the coasA, wheram 
they both land^, as need irequired, and sowed eorn ibr 
their sustenance in that long Toyage, whii^ lasd^ tkrte 
years. This was the first navigation about Atnek Wkeran 
that great Cape, now caUed of Good Hope, was diaoover- 
ed, which after was forgotten, until Vasoo de Gama, the 
Portingal, found it out, following a contrary course to 
th&t which the Phcefnidans held ; for they, beghwing tti the 
east, ran the way of the sun, south and then westward, after 
Which they returned home by the pillars and straRs of 
Hercules, (as the name was theh,) called now die Stnntii of 
Gibraltar, having Afric still oh the right hand : but the 
Portingals, beginning their voyage not far from the 
same straits, leave Afric on the krboard, and bend their 
course unto the east. That report of die Pho^nidans^ which 
Herodotus durst not believe, hoiv the sun in this jb^lraey 
was on their right hand, that is, on the north side of tliemj 
is a matter of necessary truth; and the observatioh theti 
made hereof makes m^ the better to believe that such a 
voyage was indeed performed. 

But leaving these discourses of Necho's magnificetee, let 
us tell what he did in matters tnore importing his estate. 
The people of Juda, while the Egyptians were busy at 
Carchemish, had made Jehoahaz their kihg^, in the rootan of 
his father Josias. The prophet P Jeremy calls this new 
king Shallum, by the iiame of his younger brother, Ending 
perhaps to the rfiort reign of Shallum king of the ten tribes : 
for Shallum of Israel reigned but one months Jehoahaz no 
more than thi^ee. He was not the dldest sota of Josias : 

* Jos. Ant. Jnd. I. lo. c 7. *> Herod. 1. 4. p Jer. xzil. 33. 
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a patron did he mean to be unto them. NeTeithdeBi be 
laid upon them a tribute of an hundred talents of silver 
and one talent of gold ; that so be mi^t both reap at the 
present some fruit of his pains taken^ and leave unto tbem 
some document in the future of greater pmushineat than 
verbal anger, due to them if they should rdxL So he de- 
parted, carrying along with lum into Egypt the unfortunate 
king Jehoahaz, who died in his captivity. 

The reign of Jehoahaz was included in the end of his 
father^s last year, otherwise it would hardly be found that 
JehcHakim his successor did reign ten whole years, whereas 
the scriptures give him eleven, that is current and inoom- 
plete. If any man will rather cast the three months of this 
sh<n*t reign into the first year of the brother^ than into the 
father^s last, the same arguments that shall maintain his 
opinion will also prove the matter to be unworthy of dis- 
putaUon ; and so I leave it. 

Jehoiakim in impiety was like his brother ; in fisction he 
was altogether Egyptian, as having received his crown at the 
hand of Pharaoh. The wickedness of these last kings be- 
ing expressed in scriptures none otherwise than by general 
words, with reference to all the evil that their fathers had 
done, makes it apparent, that the poison wherewith Ahaz 
and Manasses had infected the land was not so expelled by 
the zealous goodness of Josias, but that it still cleaved unto 
the chief of the people, ^ ^ea, unto the chief of the priests 
also ; and therefore it was not strange that the kings had 
their part therein. The royal authority was much abased 
by the dangers wherein the country stood in this trouble- 
some age: the princes did in a manner what they listed, 
neither would the kings forbear to profess that they could 
deny them nothing. Yet the beginning of Jehoiakim had 
the countenance of the EgypUan to grace it, which made 
him insolent and cruel, as we find by that example of his 
dealing with Uriah the prophet: though herein also the 
princes do appear to have been instigators. This holy man 
denounced God^s judgments against the city and temple, 

*i 2 CliroD. xxxvi. 14. 
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tniried, ^ight nad twenty yean h^ saith tbat th^ ^Gyiliuns 
reigned in Asia, before Cyaxares delive«e4 the couatiy ham 
them. Yet he reports a war between Cyaxarea aact Haly- 
attes the Lydian, as foregoing the si^^e of Nineveh ; the 
siege of Nineveh b^ng ere the Scjrthians oame. And fur- 
ther he tells how the Scythians, having vanquished the 
Medes, did pass into Syria, and w&ce encountered ia Pa- 
hestina by Psammiticus king c^ JLgypt^ who by gifts and 
^treaty procured them to depart from him. These narra- 
tions of Herodotus niay every one oi them be true» though 
not in such order of time «3 he hath marshalled thi^n. Fer 
Psammiticus was dead before Cyaxares b^an to r&gOj 
and Cyaxares had spent half of his forty years ere Haly- 
attes was king of Lydia ; so that he could not, after those 
Lydian wars, reign eight and twenty years together with 
the Scythians. It is true, that Eusebius doth also call 
Psammis the son of Pharaoh Necho by the name of Psam- 
miticus ; and this king Psammis may, by some strained con- 
jecture, be thought to have been he that noet with the 
Scythians ; for he lived with both Cyaxares and Halyattes. 
But Eusebius himself refers all that business of the Scy- 
thian eruption into Paleestina to Psammiticus the father of 
Necho, whom he leaves dead before the reign of Halyattes. 
Therefore I dare not rely upon Herodotus in this matter, 
otherwise than to believe him, that such things were in 
these ages, though not in such order as he sets them down. 

It remans that I collect, as well as I can, those memorials 
which I find of this expedition scattered in divers places; 
a work necessary, for that the greatness of this action was 
such as ought not to be omitted in a general history ; yet 
not easy, the consent of those that have written thereof be- 
ing nothing near to uniformity. 

I have noted before, that in the reign of Ardys king of 
Lydia, the Cimmerians overran that kingdom, and were 
not expelled until Halyattes, the nephew of Ardys, got the 
upper hand of them. In these times therefore of Ardys, 
Sadyattes, and Halyattes, are we to find the ei^t and 
twenty years wherein the Scythians reigned over Asia. 
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Now forasmuch as Paammiticus the Egyptian had some 
dealings with the Seythians, even in the height of their 
prosperity, we must needs allow more thao one or two of 
his last years unto this their dominioo. But the beginning 
of Halyattes^s reign in Lydia, being three and twenty years 
complete after the death of Psammiticus, leaves the space 
very scant, either for the great victories of the Scythians, 
necessarily supposed before they could meet the Egyptian 
in Syria, or for those many losses which they must have 
received ere they eould be driven quite away. To increase 
this difficulty, the victorious rdgn of Nabuchodonosor in 
Babylon is of no small moment. For how may we think It 
possible, that he should have adventiured the strength of 
his kingdom against the Egyptians and Jews, had he stood 
in daily fear of losing his own, to a more mighty nation 
that .lay upon his neek ? To speak simply as it appears to 
me, the victories ascribed to Cyaxares and Halyattes over 
these warlike people were not obtained against the whole 
body of their army, but were the d^atures of some troops 
that infested their several kingdoms; other princes, and 
among these Nabulassar, having the like success, when the 
pleasures of Asia had mollified the courages of these hardy 
northern lads. Wherefore we may probably annex the eight 
and twenty years of the Scythian'^s rule to aa many almost 
the last of Nabulassar^s reign, in compass whereof their 
power was.at the greatest This is all that I can say of the 
time wherein Aoa suffered the violence oi these oppressors^ 

What noHans theif were that brake inio Ana^ wiih the eame qf 

their jowmey. 
TOUCHING the expedition itself, Herodotus tells ua^ 
that the Cimmerians, being driven out of th^ coiuitry by 
the Scythians, invaded and wasted some part of Asia ; and 
that the Scythians, not oontaited with having won the land 
of the Cimmerians, did follow them, I know not why, info 
far removed quarters of the world, so (as it were by chance) 
falling upon Media and Egypt, in this pursuit of men tb^t 
were gone another way into Lydia. Hereby we may g»- 
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ther that the Cimmeriaiis were an odious and base peopiei 
the Scythians as mischieToiis and fooUsh ; or else Heiodotiis 
and some other of his oountrymen great slanderers of those 
bj whom their nation had been beaten, and Ionia more 
than once grievously ransacked. The great valour of the 
Cimmerians, or Cimbrians, is so wdl known, and their many 
conquests so well testified in histories of divers nations, that 
the malice of the Greeks is insuffident to stain them with 
the note of cowards. These were the posterity of Gomer, 
who peopled the greatest part of our western world, and 
whose reflow did overwhelm no small portion of Greece and 
Asia, as well before and after, as in the age whereof we do 
now entreat. He that would more largely inform himsdf 
of their original and actions, may peruse Groropius Becanu8*8 
Amazonica ; of many things in which book, that may be 
verified which the learned Ortelius is said to have spoken 
of all CroroiMus^s works, '^ that it is easy to laugh at them, 
** but hard to confute them.**^ There we find it proved, by 
such arguments and authorities as are not likely to be re- 
garded, that the Cimmerians, Scythians, and Sarmadans,. 
were all of one lineage and nation, howsoever distinguished 
in name, by reason of their divers tribes, profesaons, or 
perhaps dialect of speech. Homer indeed hath mention of 
the Cimmerians, whose country whether he place in the 
west, as near unto the ocean and bounds of the earth, or in 
the north, as being far from the sun, and covered with 
eternal darkness, certain it is, that he would have them 
near neighbours to hell; for he had the same quarrel to 
them which Herodotus had, and therefore belike would 
have made them seem a kind of goblins. It was the man- 
ner of this great poet (as Herodotus writing his life affirms) 
to insert into his works the names of such as lived in his 
own times, making such mention of them as the good or 
ill done by them to himself deserved. And for this reason 
it is proved by Eustathius, that the Cimmerians were so 
disgraced by him because they had wasted his country. 
Perhaps that invasion of Phrygia by the Amazons, whereof 
Homer puts a remembrance into Priamus^s discourse with 
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north was up id armt; and thcfcfoR k is 
many oouotries fell the weight cif tins great 
Such another vojage ^>nM that 
made five hundred yean and more after tfaia, when tfanr 
were enoounterefl by the Romans. For th^ issned fiaa 
the pans about the kke Msnoris; they were then fikewiK 
assisted (saith » Plutarch in the most likdy report of thos) 
by the Scythians their neighbours; they had in their anr 
above three hundred thousand fighting men, besides a 
huge multitude of women and diildren; th^ wandered 
over many countries, beating all down bdbre them; and 
finally, thinking to have settled themselvea in Italy, dicy 
divided their company for the more easy passage thither, 
and were consumed in three terriUe battles by the RoaHa 
consuls. Mere necessity enf(nxxd these poor "^twrw to 
trouble the world, in following such hard adventures. For 
their country being more fruitful of men than id siisteDanoc^ 
and shut up on the north ode with intiderable cold, which 
denied issue that way to their overswelling multitudes; they 
were compelled to discharge upon the south, and by right 
or wrong to drive others out of possession, as having title 
to all that they had power to get, because they wanted all 
that weaker, but more civil people had. Their sturdy bo- 
dies, patient of hunger, cold, and all hardness, gave them 
great advantage over such as were accustomed unto a more 
delicate life, and could not be without a thousand super- 
fluities. Wherefore commonly they prevailed very fiu-, 
their next neighbours giving them free passage, that 
they might the sooner be rid of them ; others giving them, 
besides passage, victuals and guides to conduct them to 
more wealthy places; others hiring them to depart with 
great presents ; so as the further they went on, the more 
pleasant lands they found, and the more effeminate people. 

§3. 
Of the Cimmerians' war in Lydia. 

THE first company of these, consisting for the most 
part of Cimmerians, held the way of the Euxine seas, which 

" PluUrch iQ the Life of Marios. 



of their oppressors. Vot the Scythians, resolTing now to 
seek no further, began to demand more than the tribute 
formerly imposed. And not contented to fleece the natu- 
rals with grievous exactions, they presumed to live at di»- 
cretion upon the country, taking what they listed from the 
owners; and many times (as it were to save the labour of 
taking often) taking all at once. This tyrannoua dominion 
they long used over the higher A»a, that is, over the coun- 
try lying between the Caspian and Red seas, and between 
India and Asia the Less. Happy it was for the poc»- people, 
that in go large a space of ground, there was room enough 
for these new comers; otherwise the calamity that fell, as it 
were by chance, upon those private men to whose wealth 
any Scythian did bear a fancy, would have lighted in gene- 
ral upon all at one clap, leaving few alive, and none able to 
relieve their fellows. Yet it seems that the heaviest bur- 
den lay upon Media ; for it was a fruitful country, not far 



got a lusty brood of youths, that were loath to be trouUed 
with fathers-in-law, and therefore prepared to fight with 
them at their return. If they were only the children of 
slaves which compounded an army, (as Herodotus would 
have it, who tells us that the Scythians were wont to pull 
out all their bondmen's eyes,) it must needs be that they 
were very boys, or else that the women did very little while 
continue chaste. Wherefore I rather believe the tale as it 
is told by the Russes themselves, who agreeing in the rest 
with the consent of histories, make that report of their an- 
cestors returning homewards, which I will set down as I 
find it in *>Mr. Dr. Fleirhpr'a expcr discourse of the Russe 
commonwealth. " They understood by the way that their 
" cholopey, or bond-slaves, whom they left at home, had in 
" their absence possessed their towns, lands, houses, wives, 
*' and all. At which news being somewhat amazed, and 
• Jer. ixv. 9. * RusM ConunODwealth, c. 4. 
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chonias and all the Jews^ with the vessels and ridies of 
the tem[de, and give an end to all these troubles. But Je^ 
remy, instead of his wooden yoke, ware a collar of iron : 
and in sign that Ananias had given a deceitful and false 
hope to the people, he foretold the death of this cold pro- 
phet, which seized upon him in the second month. After 
this, when Zedekias had wavered long enough between 
faith and passion, in the dghth year of his reign he prao^ 
tised more seriously against Nabuchodonosor, with bis 
neighbours the Edomites, Ammonites, Moabites, l^ians^ 
and others that were promised great aids of the Egyptians ; 
in confidence of whose resistance he determined to shake 
off the Babylonian yoke. Hereof when Nabuchodonosor 
had knowledge, he marched with his army, in the dead of 
winter, toward Jerusalem, and besieged it. Jeremy per- 
suaded Zedekias to render the city and himself; but being 
confident of the help from Egypt, and being persuaded by 
his counsellors and false prophets, that it was unpossible 
that the kingdom of Juda should be extirpate, until the 
coming of Silo, (according to the prophecy of i^ Jacob,) he 
des{H8ed the words of <> Jeremy, and imprisoned him. For 
Jeremy had told the king, that the city should be taken 
and burnt ; that the king should not escape, but be taken 
prisoner, and brought to the presence of Nabudiodonosor ; 
that he should not perish by the sword, but being carried 
to Babel, die his natural death. 

Jerusalem bdng the following year surrounded by Na* 
buchodono0or''s army, the king of Egypt, Phi»raoh Hophra, 
according to P Jeremy, (Herodotus calleth him Apries,) en- 
tered the border of Juda with his army to succour Zedekias, 
oi whose revolt he had been the prindpal author. But 
Jeremy gave the Jews faithful counsd, ^K^lling th^m not to 
have any trust in the succours of Egypt ; for he assured 
them, that they should return again, tuid in no sort relieve 
them. And it fell out accordingly. For when the Chal- 
deans removed from Jerusalem to encounter the Egyptians, 
these vaunting patrons abandoned their enterprise, and tak- 

" Geo. %\ix. 10. * Jer. xxxii. aod zxxir. p Jer. xlir. Herod. L t. 
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was, to submit himself- altogethn to the Babyloman, wbo 
being OTdaised by Gtid to exercise his justice, was tfaerefixe 
reustless. The prc^het Jeremy beii^ left to his owd dinoe, 
ather to live in Chaldea or elsewhere, he made election of 
Godoliah, to whom he was recommended ; who not only 
embraced Jeremy, but gave ctxnfort to all the other Jewi 
that were left under his diarge, prominng them favour and 
liberty so long as they remained obedient sul^ects to Nabu- 
cbodonosor, by whom he was establidied pnmncial go- 
vernor of his own nation. 

But ere ihat year was expired, a prince of the late king^s 
house, (who, during the siege of Jerusalem bad kept him- 
self out of the storm, with Baalis king of the AmnuMiites,) 
bong followed by ten other chosen men, while Godoliah 
feasted them in MasphajfM-Mitspab, thedtyofhisreadence, 
traitorously slew him, together with divers Chaldeans and 
Jews that accompanied him. This done, he made an escqw, 
and in his way encountering with dgbty persons repairing 
towards Godoliah with presents, he slew the most of than, 
and spared the rest, because they promised to diacov^ unto 
him some treasures hidden in the fields during the war. 
He also took with him a daughter of Zedekias, committed 
to the care of Godoliah by Nabuchodonosor. This practice 
and intent of Ismael had been formerly discovered unto 
Godoliah by Johanan, one of the leaders of the few remain- 
ing Jews; but Godoliah was incredulous. 

Judna bdng now left without a governor, (for Ismael 
durst not take it upon him, but retired himself, or rather 
fled as fast as he could, to the Ammonites,) the rendue of 
the Jews, fearing the revenge c^ the Chaldeans, resolved (o 
fly away into Egypt, and besought Jeremy to ask counsel of 
God for them ; who readily made them answer. That if they 
remiuned in Juda» God would provide for them and shew 
them mercy; but if they Bougbt to save themselves in 
Egypt, that they diould then undoubtedly perish. Not- 
withstanding this^dvice, the Jews held th^ determination ; 
and desfnang the oracle of God, and constraining Jeremy 
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the Egjrptians, who greatly reverenced him, 1 
the sepuldire of their own kings. 
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